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PREFACE. 



There are nowsomany spellia^booksof diffefent d^giectof exeel* 
]#Boe» xaoise ot ktt in use in this coimtrj^ Uiat it may ym^ be tfaonght 
j^t daairable to bave their number increased ; but tlie oempoler' has- 
been desired to prepare one auitable to be used in eonneetvm ivith 
bis Dictionaries, oonfozmed to them in orthogmphy and pfommeiation^ 
aiDd)i«mng the same ayslwn of notation in mariung the aonndaaftho 
letters*. 

^e deeofff^ haa been to give both the orfhograpl^ and pnmuneiar* 
tion irhich are in aecQrdanoe with the practice of the best ^ters and 
speakers both in England «id in the Umted States. "With roBpect to 
(urthogmphy, the best American writers ¥Rry little from the estab- 
lished English usages The most noted difference relates to a number 
of words ending in or or our ; eAffavoTf honor, or /(woWf hanowr* In 
this country it is the prevailbg practice to omit the tc; though in 
England it is the general custom to retam it m a number of wordai 
the most <^ which are dissyllables* 

In the orthography and orthoepy of the Epgfish language there are 
many irregiilarities and difficulties i and in this book an attempt has 
Ibeen made so to elass^ the words as to present these irregukrities 
i^d difiSculties distinetly to the mmd oi the leamer> that he may see 
and become &miliari^d wi& the irregularitiesy and enabled easily to 
oYeroome the difficultiea. 

The greatest difficulty in spelling English words arises finm the 
different modes in which several of the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage are ^presented by the letters of the alphabet ; and from the 
use of the same letter, or the same combination of letters, to express 
different sounds. The long sound of a, for example, is represented in 
eight different ways ; as in fate, aid, hay, they, veil, break, gauge, 
gaol. On the other hand, the letter a stands for five different sound^ 
as given in the Key; and, besides, it has the sound of short o, as in 
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1009. The diphthong au is employed to express eight vaiieties of 
Bound ; as in bought (k), hound {ot), cough (d), could (ti), course (5), 
journal (ii), rough (u), 80tq> (6). 

The occurrence of silent letters in many words, and the sUght or 
obscure sounds which the Towels often have, when not accented, are 
'likewise causes of embaitassment or difficulty in spelling. 

The words for spelling are presented in numerous classes or Uruh 
ions, in order to illustrate the \arious principles of orthography and 
pronimciation ; words of the simplest form, with respect to spelling 
and pronunciation, being first exhibited, followed, in regular order, by 
such as are less simple and more difficult 

According to the views of experienced teachers, frequent practice In 
writing is necessary in order to acquire a practical and thorough, 
knowledge of orthography, and it is chiefly for this purpose that the 
Exerdses are intended. The pupils, after spelling the words orally, 
may have the sentences dictated to them, and they may be required 
to write the words printed in italics. The judicious teacher, however, 
win vary the mode of using the Exercises as he may find most usefiil ; 
and in reviewing, he may dictate the sentences promiscuously, so as 
to avoid any leading liints in regard to the correct spelling of the 
italidzed words. Other sentences coay be framed by the teacher for 
such words in the columns as are not found in the Exercises. It is 
particularly desirable that this should be done with reference to the 
Rules for Spelling, for Syllabication, for Capital Letters, and for Italics, 
which admit of wide application. The Exercises will be found more 
or less useful in illustrating the meaning of the italidzed words ; and 
it may be advantageous for the pupils to read them occasionally) in 
order to test their knowledge of pronunciation. 

In the preparation of this book, the design has been to furnish a 
useful and convenient manual for teaching the orthography and pro^ 
nunciation of the English language. It will be found to dxSei inuch 
from any other work of the kind which has heretofore been pubfisl^ed ; 
but whether it possesses any pectdiar advantages must be left to the 
judgment of those who take an interest in elementary education* 
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LETTERS, SniiABLES, AND WOBDS. 

OBxnooaiPKr treats of letten and arables, and of tiw pioper node of 
fpelliog words. 

Obthoept treats of ttie right prontindation of words. 

▲ X.BTTBB is a^harftoter oaed in witting or printing to lepreaent a sound 
of the human yoipe. 

In the English alphabet there are twenty-six letters, written and printed in 
fwo forms, by whidi they are distingnished as capitals and aa small letters. 
Letters are also printed in yarious kinds of types, of which the most oonnnott 
and important are the following : — • 

Bomcn, BaUe, W) lBttf/iU/% or Msclt Jletttr, and 6^^. 

Jjetters are divided into two principal classes, —Towels and consonants.* 

A vowel is a letter which represents a free and uninterrapted sound of the 
human Toice ; or, as it is commonly defined, '* it is a letter which can be per^ 
fbctly sounded by itself.** The vowels are a, e, t, o, ti ; also to at the end of 
a syllable, and y except at the beginning of a syllable. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels th one syllable ; as, oi in hoiU 
' II proper diphthong is one in which both of the vowels are sounded; aa^ 
o» in voice, ou in sound. 

An vrnproper diphthxmg is one in which only one of the vowels is sounded ; 
ais, ea in he€ft, oa in boat, 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable ; as, eau in 
beauty f ieto in view. . 

A consonant is a letter wUc^ represents a sound that is modified by some 

• interruption during its passage through the organs of speech; or, as it is 

oommouly defined, "it is a letter which cannot be sounded, or but Imper- 

* By tome writerB, -letttni are also divided Into tonics (having Ume\ saAfowte* 
(having a sHghb tern), and tStmUso (having no toiui) ; or into voealSf suhvocaioj and 
uspiratea (wkispored). The fbimer division is that of Dr. Rush. Ths tonies aia m 
(as Hi«2fl, OR, art, dioe), • (as in eel, earf, err)^ i (as in iefo, ia), • (as In sU, mis), 
and ou(na in ow) ; the subtomes are *, tf, ^(as in ^toe), I, sh «, r, «, 9, y (as in ye), 
x,.(as in zeoQ, z (as in sz«re), tA (as in tAu), n^ (as in sing) ; the ato»ks are/, h, *, 
p, «, tf th (as in tA*n), sh (as in ohaU), kA (as in whidt). The latter division, as 
•Uted by Dr. Bullions, is as follows : vocals, a, e, i, o, «, oa; subvoeaisj b, d, g,jy X, 
•*f »> W **> tA (aa in tMs\ v, 10, z.(as in xasQ, z (as in aacrs) ; sqrirstee^/, *, *,f , «, 
C, th (as in /attA), eA, cA, «A. The teacher who prefers the names used Its thfm 
writers to those of vowels, semivowels, and mnlssi ewi osa tbam withoat iocon- 
vmImns in oonaeclion with this work. 
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8 LETTBBS, SYLLABLES, ANB WOBDS. 

fecUy, withoat the aid of a Towel." The consonants are h, e, d,f, g, h^J, k^ 
I, m, n, p, q^ r, », t, v,z,g; also to and y before a Towel in the same syllable.* 

The consonantB are divided into semiTowels and mutes ; and also into la* 
bials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, and nasakk 

A Bemivawel is a consonant, the utterance of which k only slightly ob^ 
ttructed by the closure of the yocal organs. The semiTOwels are c soft,/", 
g soft, h,j, I, m, n, r, «, v, to, z, y, t. Four of these, /, m, n, r, are tenned 
Ufuida^ Arom their smooth and flowing sound. 

A muie is a consonant, the sound of which is almost completely interrupt- 
ed by a mutual oontaet of tiie Toeal organs. The mutes are 6, e hard, d^ 
g hard, k, p^ q, i, « 

The UMaUy letters sounded ddefly widi the lips, are d, /, m, p, v, and to. 

The dentals, letters sounded with the tongue against the upper teeth, are 
d, 8, t, z, and th. 

The pdlatah^ letters sounded in part with the XMdate, or roof of the month| 
>"«/> /, n, r, 2 (as in azwre), and ch and th. 

The gtUturtUa, letters sounded in the throat, aire e hard, ff hard, k, q. 

The naaaltf letters sounded throi^h the nose, are m (which is also ft 
iabial), n (also a palatal), ajod ng. 

A digraph is a union of two letters representing one sound ; as, th in thing, 

A SYLiiABLB is a letter, or a oombinatltm of letters, pronouaced by a single 
impulse of the yoice, and is either a word, or a part of a "word ; as, a, an, 
an^l. In every syllable there must be at least one vowel. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, art ; — a word of two- 
syllables, a dissyllable ; as, art-ist ; — a word of three syllables^ a trisyllable \ 
as, ar'ti-fice ; — a word of more than three syllables, a polysyllable ; a^» 
ar-^i-fi-cicd, ar-ti-Jl-ciaUly, ^ 

The last syllable but one of a word is called the j?mu/j( or peniultima\ and 
the last syllable but two, the antepenuU, 

Syllabication is the correct division of words into syllables. 

A WOBD expresses an idea : when spoken, it is a sound or a combina- 
tion of sounds, uttered by the human yoice ; and when written, it is a letter 
or a combination of letters representing a sound or combination of sounds. 

Jl prefix is a word or syllable joined to the beginning of a word to modify 
its meaning ; as, out in outrun, un in ur^just. 

A sitffix, a£lx, OT postfix, is a word or syllable joined to the end of a word» 
to modify its meaning ; as, Uke in saintlike, ish mfooUsh. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded ; as, bo(^ man, work. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or more simple words ; 
as, bookbinder, fellow-workman, 

A primitive or radical word is one that eannot be reduced or traced to 
any rimpler word in the language ; as, hook, man, work, 

A derivative word is one formed fh>m a primitive by the addition of some 
prefix, suffix, or grammatical termination ; as, unman, bookish^ working, 

• 'The term emumumt is derived from the Latin wnaenans, and means Utenlljr 
mvKdiMg'mWL It is applied to this class of letters for the reason that they denote 
soonds which are usualty Jotned with vowel sounds in fenoing the articulations of 
ordinary s p ee ch . 
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Vowels. 



Ezamplei. 

1. A tbHg Pif», iid, pUyer. 

fL X tktri ...• FM^ Mia, Gixfjr. 

3^ JL2Mi#Mw«ft- P&n,|iAir»lieto 

4. A Aoium or jrrcM FiUr, fiLtl«MC» eftliQ* 

5. Atiifiii»trffHM«>< 7M, grtit) faitiicbb 

6. Aftrooi F&U,.MuI,w&rm. 

7. 4«ftMm«,4r<fiifht Li^, pa^ce^ riv^l* 

I. E.imf ^.. M6te, iSal, keep. 

9. iiBkart «.^ M8t, men, iSny. 

3. t Itt« A Heir, there, where. 

4. fi ghortaiutobtms^ Her, herd, ftm. 

5. ^ oAM«reer«i^ikl Ari^r, fti^l, crt^iy. 

1. f iMg •«..••..«... Pme^mild^ fire. 
S. iMerC ...^ Flft,fDI» miner. 

3. t ttfce ZoNf £..... Machine, marine* 

4. If «Aort and oUmm FYr, bYrd, TYrtae. 
& I ofeMKTft erjI^At EluE}!, ruin, logjic. 



1* O wMtf' •.••••••• IvSle, mn, tow. 

f. 6«»M« N«t, eSn, biRiMr. 

3. dten^MtfelaM M Ave, fBM, iMa» 

4. (ybv^Wfk.. KSc,ftrm,)li«lM. 

5. 6 ttk# M#«< ... Mn,.dtee, cteMi 

1. ti long Tabe, tane,.pare. 

3. HakoH .«. TGb, t&n, hi&rry. 

3. ii midiU or obUut Bfill, All, pdsh. 

4. tkoH and obtuse IHr, tUm, httrt; 
5* u I1SI0 O in mdve R&le, rikde, tritob 

6. \Job»€nr€or9MgnQf^phi}t,ri»fp^ 

1. "f Umg «•»« T^pe^ flifle, l^rtt 

ft. tatefl 8}lvMi» Bjfnboi. 

3. 1^ akortmndobtMao Myrrh, myitle. 

4. Y obteunaroHglA Trul^, marUfi:. 



ii(Kmd6W B»&a4, tai^n, B»<t 

ElSI'itta.tavU ..<...,••.•...« F«ft,.w«,dpw^ 
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C^i C». •• Vifii Ukea A^id, placid. 

jef, s» . .« AanI, Uke k . .. • Flaccid. 
J0h, sh, hard, Uke k . . . . J0haracter. 
^, ^, »({/k, Kte 8h .... 91^<s^* 
Oh (unmarked) Uke tih . Gharm. 

JS, S,.. Aonf, j6et, give. 

9,1,.. «(i^, Kfte j ..... Render, giant. 

9,9, ... «<l/t, Ufctfz Mu^e, choose. 

^, f , . . «q/t or /at, like gz Example. 

Th, th, ectftorjlat This, then. 

Th, th, diarp (Qamarkedy Thin, pith. 

^^ li,v u S NattffH. 

ripB j^'^^^ ?P«»l9n. 



^»'^i...KiUth«a...J^; 
dtm 5 f Optician. 

ci^l ^ rCommercif]. 

ei^l V... iiftealnl . . . < OootvevenifL 

tiyt ) C Partial. 

ceoye ^ r Farinaceove, 

ciove > . . . Kke ahus . . < Capaciove^ 

tlo?e y V Sententiovfl. 

gro^ 5 I Beliffevik 

Ph (unmaivked) Hie f Pttantom. 
(Ua (onmMrkeA) lfik«ikw< Qnoub. 
L Wh(mwnigk«i) Mtehw. Wh«u 
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SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS AND CONSONANTS* 

Vowels. 

The Towel sounds are fully exhibited in the Key ; and most of them wiU 
be easily undentood. 

The Towel a, marked thus [i], has an intermediate sound between the 
short sound of a, as in^, man, and the Italian sound of a, as m far, father, 
A, in words having this mark^ is pronounced by some orthoepists with the 
short sound, and by others with the Italian sound. 

The peculiar sound of a indicated by this mark [ 4 ], is heard only when 
it precedes the sound* of the letter r; as in fetref pair. 

In some words^ a has the same sound as diort o; as, wa^, what. See 
page 44. 

Vowels marked with a dot underneath, thus (9, 9, j, o, n, y)y are fotmd so 
marked only in syllables which are not- accented, and which* are but slightly 
articulated. This mark is employed, not to denote any particular quaU^ 
of the sound, but only to indicate a tlighi streaa of voice in uttering the 
appropriate sound of the vowel ; and the vowels, in these cases, might per- 
haps, without impropriety, have been left unmarked. If the syllables on 
which the primary and secondary accents fall, are uttered with a proper 
stress of voice, these unaccented and comparatively indistinct syllables will 
naturaBy be pronounced right. 

This mark may be regarded as generally indicating an indistinct short ' 
sound, as in mental, travel, peril, idol, forum, carry : ^- friar, speaker, nor 
dir, actor, su^hur; and the vowels in the second syllable of the last five 
words might be changed, one for the other, without perceptibly changing 
the pronxmciation* In many cases, however, it indicates a slight or unac- ' 
cented long sound ; as in sulphate, emerge, obey, duplicity, educate*, and, in 
these cases, the vowels with a dot under them oonld not be changed, one 
for the other, without materially afiiecting the pronxmciation. 

The vowel u at the beginning of words, when long, has the soimd of yu^ 
as in union; and in many words in which it occurs without being accented, 
it has the same sound of yu, slightly articulated ; as in educate and gradual, 
which are pronounced as if written ed'ytt-cate, grad^yvroX. 

Vowels which are not marked are silent ; thus a in stat, e iafdte, i in hHr, 
u in h&ulf and y ia player, are not sounded. 

CONSONAlfTS. 

B has only one sound, as in bid, rob. 

C has two sounds; one hard, before a, o, and «, as in can, cot, cut ; the 
other softy before e, i, and y, as in eeU, cite, cyst. It is sometimes silent 
before <, aa in indict, and always before k, as in back. 

The regular sound of the digraph ch is heard in chair. Mid; its haid 



SOUNDS OF CONSONANTS. H 

floand, tike k^ in chord; its soft or French sound, like $h, in ehaite.— 'It 
IB silent in drachm, achism^ yacht, 

Z> has only one principal sound, as in done^ had,'— It sometimes has the 
sound if t in. the final syllable cd of the past tense or past participle of a 
verb ; as in annexed, expressed.* 

F has only one sound, as In fan, fop, except in q/'(0T). 

G has two sounds ; one hard, before a. o, and u, as in gaUe, got, gun ; the 
other soft, before e, t, and 3^, as in gem, gin, gyre ; but it is also hard before 
and t in some words, as in get, give. It is sometimes silent, as in gnatp 
design. 

H, which is commonly called a breathing, has only one sound, as in haif 
hone. In some words it is silent, as in heir, hour, rhetoric. 

J has only one sound, the same as soft g, as in^'es^^ 

K has only one sound, the same as hard c, as in kin, kUL It is sometimes 
rilent, as in knob. 

L has.a soft, liquid soxmd, as in lad, seU. In some words it is sflent, as 
in talk, half, 

M has only one sound, as in man, make. 

N has two sounds, one simple, as in not, fan ; the other compound, or 
nasal, as in anger, finger. It is silent in a few words, as in hymn. 

P has only one sound, as in pen, pond. In some words it is silent, as in 
psalm. The digraph j?A has the. same sound as/, as mpJUal. 

Q is always followed by u ; and qu has the sound of ku>, as in q[ueen, gmU. 
. R has a rough or jarring sound, as in rob, race ; and a smoother one, as 
\D.fair, more. 

S has two sounds, oms sharp and hissing, as in safe, this ; the other soft, 
flat, or vocal, (the same as the letter z), as i£ wise, has. It is in some words 
silent, as in island. 

T has only one sound, as in tell, tone. The digraph th has two sounds, 
one hard, or sharp, as in thin, breath ; the other soft, flat, or vocal, as in 
this, breathe. 

V has only one sound, as in vale, vine. 

W, consonant, has neavly the sound of 00, as in way, water. In some 
words it is silent, as in torite. 

X has a sharp sound like k8,osiR expect, tax, and a flat, soft, or vocal 
sound, like gz, as in exist. At the beginning of a word it has the sound of z, 
as in Xenophon. 

T, consonant, has nearly the sound of 00, as in you. 

Z has the same sound as soft, flat, or vocal <^, as in zeaL 

4V The consonants c, s, and t, when they come after the accent in many 
words, and are followed by one of the vowels e or t, have an aspirated sound, 
or the sound of sh, as in optician, ocean, pension, nation ; and s, in the 
same situation, sometimes takes the sound of zh, as in confusion. See 
the examples given in the Key, and in Section V., pages 62, 67. 

* For the reason of this chanfs in the -sound of d, and fbf other ezamples» 
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ELBHEin:AEY SOUNDS. 



TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



L Vowel Souniml 



L 

9 


Sound of a in /i^ maxked 


& 


11. 


Sound of in noiep marked &. 


2. 


u 


of a in>!i^. 


<( 


«i 


12. 


M 


of in no^» ** 6 


3. 


M 


of a in yar9. 


M 


4 


13. 


M 


of « in tube, « ft 


i. 


<l 


of a in ^r, 


« 


a 


14. 


<( 


of tf in tub, '' tt 


6. 


M 


of a infattt 


« 


4 


15. 


« 


of tf in ru^, " ll 


& 


M 


of a in,^»^ 


M 


& 


16. 


« 


of 11 in 6t<^» '< t 


7. 


«i 


of in mete^ 


<( 


« 


17. 


l( 


of w in fur, " Q 


8. 


«< 


of e in met, 


«< 


e 


18. 


U 


of aim boil^ <« 01 


9. 


< «< 


of » in pinef 


• 

« 


I 


19. 


U 


of OKin etmndf '< oA 


10. 


« 


of i in |»n. 


M. 


I 









IL Consonant Sounds. 



IiftUal SoimcUk 



20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 



26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 



« of 6 in bin, 5 . 



Sound of J} in pin, 
of 6 in 6tn, 
of/ in/a». 



«< 



;!: 



** of o in van 
** of m in man. 
** of 10 in toet. 

Dental Soundfl. 
Sound of t in tin, > . 
«< of d in titn, > . 
of th in thin, > . 
of ^Ain thtne,y 
of « in ff6a/, 
of 2 in zeal. 



4* 



«< 



41 



tt 



W 

I: 



Palatal Sounda. 



sharp, 
flat, 
sharp, 
fiat 



35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 



sharp. 

flat. 

sharp. 

flat. 

sharp. 

flat. 



32. Sound of eh in chest, > . sharp. 
83. « ofj in^ejf, > . flat. 



Palatal Sotinds. 
34. Sound of «A in shail, ) . sharp. 



M 
M 
« 
U 



'i' 

of 2 in azure, j • 

of y in you, 
of I in let. 
of r in run, 
of n in not. 



flat. 



Guttural Sounds. 



40. Sound of k ia'^d, ) . shavfi 

41. « of^ in^o, ) . flat. 

ilf asal Sound. 

42. Sound of fi|^ in emff. 

Breatiiins. 

43. Sound of A in hoL 
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BEMABSJS ON THE TABLE OF ELEMENTABY SOUNDS. 

!• Of tbe Towel sonnds^ as exMbited in the Tablet, four are aoQiicU nodi* 
fled by the consonant which follows them, and m aie soimda oon^iuuleA 
of other Towel sounds. 

Modi/led Vowel Sounds, — No. 3 {a in. fare) is the long sound of o (No.*l), 
qualified by being followed by the letter n 

No. 4 (a in,^) is the short soijoid of «» and No. 17 (« ia^Wr) the short 
sound of u (No. 14), both of them qualified by being followed by tiie letter r. 

Note. — The sounds of the vowels «, t, and y, as in the words Aar, sMref ; ><v 
virgin ; myrrft, myrt2e, all followed \xg r, difito little fkom the sound of « ia>kr. 

Ko. 5 (a in,/lM^) is an intermediate flibund between No. 2 (a in^) and 
Hok i (a in^Sir). 

Compound V&wei SMifufo.— No. I (a in fate) ends with^a slight sound of 
long (No. 7). 

No. 9 (» in pine) begins with the sound of a m ,/^ (No. 4)« and ends 
with the sound of the first e in mete (No. 7). 

No. 11 (o in note) ends witii a slight sound of ti in rule (No. 16), which ia 
the same as that of oo in, faoL 

No. 13 (« in tube) begins with th^ sound of the first e in mete (No. 7)» 
a2id ends with tiie sound of w in rule (No. 15). 

No. 18 (o»in boil) begins with the sound of o in nor (same as a in faU, 
No. 6), and ends with the sound oft in pin (No. 10). 

No. 19 (ou in bound) begins with the sound of o in nor (same fl a infaU, 
No. 6), and ends with the sound of v in buU (No. 16). 

2« Of the consonant sounds, two are strictly compoimded of other conso- 
nant sounds. 

Compound CoMonant Sounds, ^-'No. 32 (ch in cheat) begins with the 
sound of ^ in ^n (No. 26), and ends with the sound of eh in shall (No. 34). 

No. 33 (J in Jest) begins with the soxmd of <2 in din (No. 27), and ends 
with the sound of 2 in azure (No. 35). 

There are six classes of consonant sounds, named firom the organ by which 
they are chiefly pronounced. 

(1.) Six Labial Sounds^* uttered by the use of the lips. • 

(2.) Six Dental Sounds,f uttered by pressing the tongue against the up- 
per teeth. 

(3.) Eight Palatal Sounds, uttered by pressing the tongue against the 
palate, or roof of the mouth. 

(4.) Two Guttural Sound8,X uttiered by drawing the tongue towards the 
throat 

* Latin, loMum, allp. f Lstin, dens, a tooth. X JsXbOf guttur, the throat. 
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14 BSMARKS ON ELEMENTABT SOUNDS. 

(5.) One N€ual Stmnd,^ uttered through the nose. 

(6.) One Breathing or Aspirate, being a forcible emiseion of the brefttfa. 

3« On comparing the elementary sounds with the alphabet, it will be 
seen that each of the vowels represents more than one sound, and that 
seme sounds, namely, those heard in the beginning of the words thin, thine, 
chest, and shaU, and at the end of the word sing, have no single representa- 
tire sign. 

The letters e, q, and x are not strictly needed as representatiTes of sounds^ 
They are used only as equiTalents for other Bigns.t 

4* With respect to some of the consonants uttered by the same organ, there 
are differences of sound denoted by the terms sharp and flat. The former term 
applies to those which are uttered with a whispering, or aspirated sound ; the 
latter to those which are uttered witlv a greater degree of vocaliiy. Such is the 
relation of these consonants to one another, that two of a different character* 
that is, one sharp and the other flat, cannot be pronounced together. Thus 
the letter s, a sharp consonant, when it forms the plural of a noun ending in 
a flat consonant, takes the corresponding flat sound of z; as, crab, crab^ ; 
lad, lad^; stag, stag^. For the same reason, jti is changed into b in pro- 
nouncing the word cupboard (kQb'burd), and z into s in pronouncing the 
word chintz (clunts). 

5* The letters to and y, being sometimes interchangeable withTOwela, 
the first with u and the second with t, are termed vowels, except when they 
begin a word or syllable 8ingly,or, in the case of to, combined with a con- 
sonant. 

* Latin, Hatut, the nose.— The sounds represented by m and n are also slightly 
t See Section nL 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



I. Monosyllables in which the sounds have their 
simplest signs, and in which no letter is silent. 

la Vowds with single consonants^ 









a. 








Sm 


fSn 


hSt 




Tn}(,n 


rSp 


tSn 


aa 


fat 


lad 


. 


mat 


rat 


tap 


at 

bad 

bag 


gap 
had 

hap 


lag 
lap 
mad 


V 


pan 
rag 
ran 


sad 
sat 
tag 


ran 
vat 
wag 


bed 
beg 
bet 


f8d 
fea 
hen 


kgg 
led 

leg . 


e. 


mSn 
met 
net 


pSn 

pet 

set 


w8b 
wed 
wen 


den 


jet 


let 


\f 


peg 


ten 


yet 


bn> 

bid 


teg 
bit 


dtd 
dig 


1. 


dtm 
din 


dtp , 

fig 

(ifi) 


fln 
hid 



16 


yowja 


8 WITH SZNGLB CX)NSONANTS. 




Up 
hit 

jib 

• • 

J»g 

V 


kid 
kin 
kit 
mid 


nib 
nip , 

pig 
pin 


\j 


pit 

rib 

rig 

rim 


rip 
sin 
sip 

sit 


tin 
tip 
win 

wit 

■ 1 


dog 
dot 
fog 


got 
hod 
hog 


h»p 
hot 

jot 


o. 


18g 
lop 

lot 

mop 


n«d 
not 
pod 
rob 


r8d 
rot 
sod 
top 

• 


b&d 
bug 
but 
dug 


fiin 
gun 
hug 
hum 

5. 


h&t 

jig 
jut 

mud 




miig 
nun 
nut 
pun 


riSg 
run 
sun 
sup 

o. 


tiib 
tug 
tun 
up 


b§ 


he mS 


ye 




ga ho 


IS 


no m 



bar far jar mar tar 

a. u. u. 

wfir Wh- fair pilt 



■ •1/ 



01. 

Msa. foti lola oH rbH bSA void 



• S A 

ou. 



bofit fSm goflt loU oflr poflt soflr 



VOWELS WITH COMBIKED C0NS0NAin:6. 
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3. Vowels with combined consonants. 







a. 






Spt 


d&h 


ISnd 


sSnd 


stab 


band 


drab 


lash 


sash 


stancr 


bland 


dritg 


mash 


sliad 


that 


brad 


flag 


plan 


slash 


thrash 


brag 


glad 


plaflt . 

pilR 


smash 


tramp 


bran 


gland 


snag 


trap 


bmnd 


grand 


rant 


snap 


trash 


chat 


hand 


rash 


span 


twang 


bat 


«lm 


e. 

Igft 


sSnd 


tMn 


bench 


end 


lend 


sent 


thresh 


bend 


felt 


lent 


shred 


trench 


bent. 


flesh 


mend 


sled 


weld 


best 


fresh 


mesh 


slept 


welt 


blend 


fret 


pelt 


smelt 


went , 


chest 


glen 


pent 


spend 


wept 


dent 


helm 


pest 


stem 


west 


desk 


help 


rent 


tent 


whelp 


drench 


jest 


rest 


test 


when 


elk 


kept 


self 


them 


whet 


brfg 


chtt 


%0 

1. 

flit 


king 


mYnt 


brim 


ding 


frisk 


limp 


mist 


bring 


drift 


gild 


lisp 


pinch 


brisk 


drip 


grim 


list 


print 


chin 


fish 


griu 


midst 


rich 


chip 


fling 


inch 


milk 


ring 



2» 
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TOW2IJ3 WITH C0MBINE1> CONSOirAOTa 


> 


rYsk 


dlniK 


spritag 


tm 


twin 


shin 


slip 


strip 


thrift 


twist 


sing 


slit 


swift 


tint 


whig 


skin 


spin 


swim 


trim 

• 


whip 


scip 


split 


swing 


trip 


whist 


slid 


sprig 


thin 


tw^ 


wind 


bl8t 


fSnd 


0* 

18^ 


prSmjii 


s8ng 


bond 


font 


lost 


prep 


spoif 


chop 


frog 


plod 


romp 


strong \ 


drop 


from 


plot 


shop 


thong 


flog 


gong 


pond 


shot 


trot 


bWnt 


AUk 


u. 

jump 


piimp 


spriing 


blush 


dust 


just 


punch 


strut 


brunt 


flush 


lump 


rung 


stud 


brush 


fund 


lunch 


rush 


stuTflp 


bulk 


gulf 


lung 


ru* 


stun 


bunch 


gush 


much 


rust 


swung 


bung 


gust 


musk 


shrub 


thrust 


bust 


hump 


must 


shrug 


tfiump 


chum 


hung 


plug 


shun 


trump 


drub 


hunt 


plum 


shut 


trust 


drug 


hush 


plump 


slug 


tuft 


drum 


husk 


pulp 


snug 


tu$ik 


bind 


find 


1. 

kind 


pint 


wild 


blind 


grind 


mild 


rind 


wind 


child 


hind 


mind 


whilst 





TOWELS WITH COMBINED CONSONANTS. 
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6. 



bold 


ford 


hold 


porch 


8l5£h 


bolt 


fort 


hort 


pork 


sold 


both 


forth 


jolt 


pert 


sport 


dolt 


fro 


most 


post 


torn 


fold 


gold 


oH 


shorn 


worn 


arm 


dark 


harp 


pard 


spark 


art 


dam 


harsh 


park 


star 


barb 


dart 


krd 


pait 


starch 


bard 


farm 


march 


shark 


stark 


bam 


*'garb 


mark 


sharp 


start 


char 


hard 


marl 


smart 


tort 


charm 


hark 


marsh 


snarl 


yard 


chart 


harm 


, mart 


spar 


yam 


ask 


(Aiiiit 


a. 


m&sk 


rfap 


draft 


grasp 


mast 


shaft 


asp 


fast 


haft 


pant 


slant 


bask 


flask 


hasp 


past 


task 


blanch 


gasp 


last 


path 


vast 


blast 


graft 


lath 


raft 


waft 


bfild 


mfflt 


a. 

Bwfird 


•wftnt 


wfim 


dwarf 


salt 


swarm 


ward 


warp 


halt 


smalt 


thwart 


warm 


wart 

1 


bliip 


bum 


ii. 

chiirch 


chiim 


hiirl 


blurt 


burst 


churl 


furl 


hurt 



^^ 


SILENT £ FINAL. 




liirch 
lurk 


sliir 
spur 


piirl 
spurn 


siirf 
turf 


tiim 

UTQ 




bflsh 


oi. 


* 




broU 
foist 


gro^Cn 
hoist 


oil. 


jiSCnt 
joist 


polfnt 
spoil 

m 


bSdnd 
flout 
found 
ground 


groflt 
hound 
mound 
mouth 


noiin 
pouch 
pound 
round 


shofit 
shroud 
south 
spout 


sproilt 
stout 
thou 
trout 



n. Monosyllables in which a silent e final 

the long sound of a vowel that precedes it. ^g^ 

Vn A silent e Jinal, foUawing a single consonant^ lengthens 
the sound of the vowel that precedes it. The wards are, b&de, 
h&ve, and were are exceptions. 



£U 



ale 


chafe 


game 


lake 


prate 


ape 


chase 


gaze 


lame 


rake 


babe 


dame 


glade 


late 


rate 


bake 


date 

« 


grape 


made 


safe 


bane 


drake 


grave 


make 


sake 


blade 


drape 


hate 


mate 


sane 


blame 


fade 


haze 


name 


shade 


brave 


gale 


jade 


nape 


shake 







SIT.ENT B FINAL. 


2] 


shwid 


slake 


state 


tape 


vane 


shape 


slave 


take 


taste 


wake 


shave 


snake 


tame 


trade 


whale 


dire 


flAre 


mAre 


shAre 


spAre 


fare 


glare 


rare 


snare 


stare 




1 


§• 






eve 


1 

glebe 


here 

• 


mere 


sere 


bide 


file 


i. 

line 


r^ 


thine 


bilo 


fine 


mile 


shine 


thrive 


bite 


fire 


mine 


sire 


tire 


jbribe 


glide 


mire 


slide 


twine 


bride 


gripe 


pike 


slime 


vine 


hvmB 


ire 


pile 


smite 


whine 


V* 


kite 


pine 


snipe 


white 


cHw 


life 


pipe 


spike 


wide 


dire 


Uke 


pride 


spine 


wife 


'drive 


lime 


ride 


spire 


wine 


bode 


globe 


6. 

prone 


stole 


tore 


bone 


grope 


rope 


stone 


wore 


drone 


home 


8h%re 


store 


yore 


drove 


hone 


snore 


tone 


zone 


diike 


flume 


fiime 


miilo 


pSre 


dupe 


flute 


lute 


mute 


tune 



3S 



THB EQUIVikUBNTa €» Q, AlO) X. 



9m When n foUews r, a «Am# e jmal^^^Ufr a ringk 
$(numt,give9 to thai v&wd the iound of n in nda» 



XL 



brtite prttde prCLne rtlde rtlle 



3* A Silent e Jtncdy following Ae combined consonants A, 
lengthens the vowel a preceding. 



baste 



chaste haste paste taato waste 



nL' delettem #• 4, andXtMeqniTaliiit in flonndte 

other lettenu 

1« 7Ae fe<^ 2(u a hard sound, the same as that of k, 
before a, 0, n, 1, r, aiid t fnaly and at the end of a word or of 
a sgUabh unless the next sgBaUe begins with e^ i, or y; . 



cSb 
cSg 
cake 
came 

c8b 
c8d 
code 

ctib 
cube 

clSd 
crift 
cr8g 



cSmp 

cSn 

cane 

cSnt 

c8g 
cofl 
coin 

cM 
Clip 

crSmp 

crSne 

erape 



cSp 
cape 
car 
card 

cold 
colt 
cope^ 

ciir 
ciirb 

crSsh 
crave 
craze 



c&re 
carp 
cart 
case 

cord 
core 
cork 

ciird 
cure 

crSst 

crtb 

crime 



cask*" 

cist 
c&t 
cave • 

corn 

co^t 

cofich 

ciisp 
c&t 

cr8p 

crt!lde 

crfist 
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ffcfild 
scale 


scSlp 
scSn 


scSnt 
scar 


scire 
scarf 


scarp 
'Scftth 


scold 


scope 

• 


score 


scSilr 


seofit 


scM 




scfim 




scurf 


scrSp 


scrape 


scribe 

• 


sdlpt. 


scrub 


Set 
brSct 


diict 

fact 


p8ct 
sSct 


8tl%Bt 

t&ct 


trSct 



3. 7%e letter c has a sqft sound, the same as thai of §, 
before e, i, and j. 



cSnt 



cere 



cite 



cyst 



Rbmabx. In many irot^ji silent e final after o siyes to thia letter the 
aoondof a. 



^ace 


farce 


l&nce 


prfnce 


thrice 


brlrab 


fSnce 


mice 


race 


trace 


cbtece 


force 


nice 


rice 


trftnce 


chatce 


gUnce 


8unce 


since 


trdce 


dinc^ 


grace 


pace 


space 


twice 


dice 


hSnce 


pSnce 


spTce 


Tice 


diince 


ice 


place 


sprtice 


voice 


face 


lace 


price 


^Snce 


whSnce 



3. The letter q ts aiways followed hyxi; and these letterSy 
qn, eombtnedi are sounded Uke kv. 

EsMABX.' The Towel v, in this case, 1b sounded like the consonant w, ex- 
cept in a few words, mostly deriTed firom the I^enoh, in which it is silent ; as 
in coquet (kp-kSt')* 



qu&g (kvig) qufirt quSst 

quika quSnch quilt 



qirfp 
quire 



quit 
quite. 



24 DISSTLLABLE8 WITH NO SILENT LETTERS. 



4Lf The UUer z, in moil eateSf is sounded like ks. 

BracABK. In wordB of two lyllables •nd their derivatlTes, this letter 
is Mundad like gz, when it immediately precedes, in the primitive, an 
accented syllaUe, beginning with a vowel ; as e^>aet' (egxr&kt'), e^-Oc'tion 
(ega-ftk'shun). ' 

In a few cases z is sounded like ksh, as in the word fl&x'ion (flak'shun). 

It is sounded like I at the beginning of a few words, as in Xen'thphon 





fl&z 


mVx 


s^x 


tSxt 


ffc 


f«x 


nSxt 


six 


TgX 


flXx 


ISz 


8x 

• 


t&t. 


wSx 



rv. Disgyllables in whioh the sounds have the signa 

already explained. 

Remabx 1. An the words in the English language of more than one syl- 
lable are pronounced with a stress of voice, called cmcent, on one of the syl- 
lables ; and most lyolysyllabic words have not only a syllable with a primary 
accent, but also one with a secondary accent. The primary accent is aiOed ^ 
by a short mark, thus [ ' ], placed just above the syllable at the right, and 
the secondary by the mark over the vowel \i^ich designates its distinct sovnd. 

Remark 2. Some dissyllables, most of them being compound words, have 
both syllables more or less accented ; as, cdnfttxt, doibn'flU, in'Ult, kld'nUp, 
n&t'miff, Sn'sH. The second syllable in these words is pronounced with a 
more distinct sound of the vowel than the second syllable in the words cdV- 
lar, cdn'celf cilb'tn,fel'on, in which the vowel in the seoond syllable has only 
a slight or obscure sound. 

Rehabk 3. The vowels have regularly the long floimd, if final in an ac- 
cented syllable, and usually the short sound in an accented syllable which 
ends with a consonant. 

1. Dissyllables in which no letter is silent. 



^rbSsh' 


»b-rapt' 


%oc6dnf 


*d!mtt' 


ab'bot 


»b-sc8nd' 


a^'id 


»<iait' 


9rb6d' 


Sb'sent 

• 


^c-quW 


Sd'vgnt 


9rbo6nd' 


fl.l>«urd' 


frcute' 


|tf-f»Ct' 


»-boflt' 


%o-c8st' 


%d-dlet' 


af-ford' 
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«rkYn' 


tia'^6 


frrSQud' 


HH^fsa. 


9rl8zm' 


^-nS^ 


^r-rSat^ 


»t-t)%id' 


^Ifa' 


8n'vil 

• 


art'ist 


fiftic 


9l-18f 


^p-polnt' 


Bs'pect 


»t-tractr 


ai'nm 

* 


ar'dent 

• 


Ss^trVl 


»rVOld' 


^mTdstf 


ar'id 

• 

• • 


Wl^ 


VW&rd' 


bSl'lot 


bte'kdt 

• 


hV^ 


brSn'dish 

• 


bSl's^m 


bSg'g^r 


btl'let 

• 


brtsk'et 

• 


bSr'rel 

• 


be-toSth* 

* 


Mfih'op 


bfll'let 

• 


b^rSfilV 


be-ySnd' 


bSn'u^t 


buz'z^rd 


1 

cSb'in 

■ 


cSn'tr§l 


cISr'et 


cSm'mgn 


cam'bric 


chSii'n^l 


cSb'wgb 


cpm-p^' 


cfim^el 

• 


chSp'el 


c8f'fin 

• 


con-ciir' 


cSa'eel 

• 


ch&p'let 


csrifT 


cSn'tgxt 


cSn'did 

• 


chgr'ub 

• 


colon 


C9r-ruptf 


caj/gS 


ci-^ 


• c8m'et 

• 


cSs'set 


cfir'ol 


clt'ric 

• 


com'flnn*Ticlf 


crgd'it 

• 


cis'ket 

• 


A civ'et 


C9m-mgnd' 


crft'io 

• 


cSl%r 


civ'fl 

• 


C9m-mtt' 


cfis'toin 


m 


de-fgcf 

■ 


de-parf 


dis-tiirb' 

• 


darning 


d^fgnd' 


de-SpSnd' 


dSg'm^ 


d^t^rd 


de-flgcif 

• 


dgs'pBt 


drSg'oii 


de-bSi' 

• 


de-mSnd' 

• 


de-trSct' 

• 


drfb'let 


dS'cent 


de'mctti 


de-Tofttf 

• 


dii'c^l 


dsvit 

• 


de-miir' 


dret 


dttc^^t 


Sd'it 

• 


, eJgct' 

• 


e-quJp' 


9-v8nt' 


ef-f8cif 

• 


8nxT)lem 

• 


e'r^ 


ex-ca' 


Sf'fort 


em-b^iai' 


e-mYf 


ex-tSl' 


fSg'pt 


fa't^i 


fgl'^n 


fi'nii 


fai'tbjng 


faft'9m 

3 


■ • 


fin'ifih 

• 
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fla'grfnt 
flSr'id 

gSl'Ion 
ga'l9p 
g&n'b9l 

hab'it 

halo 
i'dol 

• 

im-p8nd' 
Jm'post 

• 
kSn'nel 

la'bel 
IScHic 

IfrinSiit' 

ISn'cet 

• 

mSg'got 
mSg'iiet 
in9.m-ma' 
mSin'm9n 

na'ked 
nSp'kiu 

9b-struct' 

90-ciilf 

90-cur' 



flu'ent 
f8s'8il 

gSm'ut 

gaj/l^nd 

gar'lic 

har'vest 

• 

hSv'oc 

in-dSnt' 
in'dgx 

in-fgct' 

ktd'nap 

l»-pgl' 
la'tent 

• 

le'gil 
ISm'on 

Igv'ei 

• 

mar'ket 

mar'vel 

lu&t'iii 

mSx'im 

mSd'^l 

nSs'cent 
ua't^l 

8f'f»l 

pf-fgnd' 

5'men 



frS'gr^t 

gSi/ret 
glu'tea 
gBs'pel 

hgc'tio 

hSl'm§>t 

hSr'^ld 

in-f&t' 
in-fllct' 
ia'fltLs 
lu'M 



la'bel 
Um'it 

• 

llm'pid 
Kn'den 

• 

lin'en 

• 

xn81'9n 

mgth'od 
lui'c^ 

naV^l 
nJg'g^rd 

9-mJt' 
5'pjl 



frBl'io 

fiir'nish 

• 

gBs'sip- 

gr&m'mfr 

g&s'set 

• 

hgr'911 
hSr'rid 
hSv'el 

In'stamt 

in-tSnd' 

• 

in-vgnt' 
in-vgsf 



kXn'dred k¥iig'd9in 



Kn'net 

• 

ir9n 
llq'uid 
Kz'fltrd 
lu'cid • 

• 

mSd'est 
mo'meut 

• 

miir'mup 

mus'ket 

• 

nbv'el 
n&t'mSg 

Sp'tic 
ofitV^rd 



{ 
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pa'g^n 


pgn'non 


ptv'9t 


portent 


pSl'let 


pe-niilt' 


plftn'et 


pr9-f6iind' 


pgrpa' 


pYg'ment 


po'et 


pro'gr9,m 


pii/rot" 


pn'grim 


po'lg^r 


pr9-t6ct' 


pAr'ent 


pi'lot 


p8p'l^ 


piimp'kin 


p^rtrol' 


pis'ton 


pSt'Ssh 


pfip'pet 


que'rist 


qui'et 


qiiYn'tal 


quo'rum 


rSb'id 

9 


re-flgct' 

• 


rgl'ic 

• 


riv'et 

• 


r&i'cid 

• 


re'g^ 


rgl'ict 

• 


r8b'in 


rftn'som 


. re-gard' 


re-p4st' 


rab'bish 


rftp'id 


re-grSt' 


re-sp8nd' 


rtl'bric 


r&s'c9.1 


re-jgct' 


ri'9t 


riis'set 


re'^1 


• 


ri'v^ 


rfis'tic 


sa'cred 


scoun'drel 


so'l^ 


stipend 


sSl'^d 


sSc'ond 


s81'id 

• 


stSc'co ' 


sfin'dal 


se'cret 

• 


sSn'net 

• 


sfil'len 


B&t'm 

• 


sgn'n^ 


stSg'n^t 


sfiin'mit 

• 


8cS,b'b^rd 


slg'n^ 


stSn'd^d 


sup-port' 


scftn'd^l 


slug'g^rd 


stig'mf 


Bur-moflnt' 

• 


ta§'it 


tgn'don 


ttp'pet 


trSp'je 


tSc'tics 

• 


tSp'id 


to'M . 


tfin'nel 

• 


tSl'ent 

• 


tlirgsh'9ld 


t»p'ic 


tiir'bid 

• 


iSx^t^n 


. tYm'id 

• 


trSu'spm 


tiir'inoTfl 


tSm'pest 


tia'sel 


trST'el 

• 


tfir'ret 


va'c^t 


vgl'vet 

• 


vf^l 


TTt^ 


vffl'id 

« 


ve'n^l 


vic'^r 


■vlv'id 

• 


TSn'ish 

• 


v&'sel 

• 


T^s'cid 


vai'g^p 



w&t'wjrd wf2!frd 



"wludVjrd Trttt-hold 
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3. IXssyUqhUs containing a silent ejinah 

BsiCABX. In words of more than one syllable, the effect of a eiltot e 
final after a single consonant in lengthening the preceding Towelyis fre- 
quently counteracted by the absence of accent, so that this vowel, in such 
a oase, his cither the slight or obscure sound, or a distinct short sound. 



9rbate' 
^rb-jure' 

Sb'sence 

• 

^b-strtise' 

flio-cede' 

9d-dace' 

^d-y&nce' 

Sm'ice 

^r-cade' 

^pire' 

^tone' 

be-w4re' 

bT^vSlve 

bri-gade' 

ca'dence 

• 

c^s-cade' 

co-here' 

C9l-late' 

com-pAre' 

C9m-pete' 

com-plete' 

cpm-ptite' 

con-elude' 

con-fide' 

cSp'pice 

C9r-r6de^ 



d8c'9.de 
de-cide' 
\ie-clire' 
de-clme' 
•de-mure' 
de-rive' 
dVtate 
di-vorce' 
gm'pire 

en-dure' 

• 

en-hftnce' 

• 

8n'traince 

e&-c5pe' 

gs'sence 

• 

ex-cite' 

« 

ej-liale' 

ej-hume' 

fSs'tive 

* 

fi-nSnce' 

for-sake' 

fra'gr^nce 

Mg'^te 

gri-mace' 

hu-mane' 

ig-nite' 

In'jure 

in'inate 



Jn'st^nce 

in-trdde' 

• 

in-Tade' 

• 

j&s'tice 
ISt'tice 

• 

m&l'ice 

• 

in^rture' 
mSn'^ce 
mSs'sage 
mis-take' 

• 

no'tice 
nSv'ice 

• 

ob-scure' 
ob-tuse' 
of-fgnce' 
8f'fice 

• 

Sx'ide 

• 

pSl'9.te 

p^rrole'^ 

pas'sive 

pSn'^ce 

po-lite' 

prSr§<5e 

prgl'^te 

pre-tSnce' 

pri'vate 

pr9-fage' 



prSm'ise 

pro-nounce' 

pro-trtide' 

prp-vide' 

prSv'ince 

pni'dence 

piir'ch^se 

piir'ppse 

<5[ui-nine' 

quij/t^nce 

re-duce' 

re-joice' 

re-lume' 

re-nofince' 

re-pute' 

re-voke' 

• 

ro-mance' 
s^rline' 
se-crete' 
se-date' 

• 

si'lence 

sub-lime' 

siib'st^nce 

sur-vive' 

tSr'rfce 

tr^rduce' 

ra'cSte 
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V, Different modes of repre^jentliig .the elementary 

sounds; 

!• Vowd Sounds. ^ ^ 

Thb Lono S<min> op a, as in fiUe. This sound, represented by a in 
monosyllables ending with silent e after a single consonant, as in fiUe, is 
otherwise expressed by ai, ay, ey, ei, ea, an, and ao. 



OL 



aid 


drain 


maim 


strain 


aim 


fail 


nail 


strait 


blain 


flail 


rail 


trail 


braid 


frail 


slain 


train 


brain 


gain 


snail 


twain 


chain 
claim 


grain 


sprain 
jstain 


waif 
wait 


^fraid' 
^b-stain' 
ag'nail 
/ ^-sail' 
^t-tain' 


^rvail^ 
^wait' 

' be-wail' 

• 

de-tSin' 
di$-dain' 


do-maIn' 
^x-plain' 
m^in-tain' 
•, plain'tive 
9b-tain' 


por'tr^it 
rai'm^nt 

re-frain' 

• 

re-main' 
retain' 






ay. 




bay 

bray 

day 

dray 

flay 


gay 

hay 

jay 

lay 
may 


nay 

pay 

play 

ray 

say 


spray 

stay 

stray 

sway 

tray 


^f-fray' 
»14ay' 


§rr-ray' 
9&-say' 


be-tray' 
de-fray' 


di§-may' 
dis-play' 



8» 



ei. 




skein rein 


feint 


an. 


ao. 


steak gauge 


^aol* 
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ey. 
. they "whey 

C9n-Te/ 9-bey' pur-vey' snr-yey' 



Teil 

ea. -^ 
break great steak 

Exercises for Writing*! — "Lsnid your aid. Aim to be good. 
Bait for a hooL A blain, or blotch. A chain of gold. Bo not/oiZ 
in your leason. A flail for threshing. All kinds of grain. Do not 
maim the animaL As slow as a stuuL A trail of light Abstain 
fiom eviL Agnail is a disease of the nails. Avail yourself of the op- 
portunity. How they bewail him ! They were treated with disdain. 
An immense domain. Maintain your position. A plcdntive song. 
A portrait of Washington. Food and raiment. Refrain from such a 
course. A dray is a low cart. They are going to flay the ox. The 
jay has beautiful plumage. Do not play in schooL Spray from 
the waves. A sfray* horse. A tray for knives. A foolish affray. 
What will aUay the pain ? A splendid array. Chemists assay ores. 
Do not betray a secret. Who will dtfray the expense ? Smitten 
with dismay, A boat to convey passex^rs. Obey the fiiw. They 
purvey for the army. Engineers will survey the route. 'Wear a 
veil. A skein of silk. Pull the rein, A feint to decdve. Break 
the loafl A great piece of steak, A gauge to measure with. 

Thb Shobt Sound of a, as in &t. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by at 

ai. 

plaid 

Bemabx. The only other word in which this sound is ever thus repre- 
sented ia rOil'ler^ (rSr^r-^) ; and some orthoepists give to ai, in this case, 
the sound of a long ; thus, rdil'ler^ (r&ll^r-?). 

* See 7^ SmmdefJiOa in JTSST, p. 59. 

t Note to Teachers, l^be exerdses are intended to be used after the words 
In oolumnB haye been spelled orally. It may be well for the teacher to read aload 
the sentences, with occasional variation in their order, emphasizing the italicized 
word, wliich is to be written by the pupil ; and also for the pupils to exchange slates 
and ooirect each ofho|gi errors. 
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« 

Thb Lono Sound or a, as im flure. Thiawwiadiiottieiwige eipwe d 
by ai, ea» ay, e, and eL 

ai. 

iir , cMir f&ir Uir st&ir 

^-fiu/ de-6p4ir' im-p&ir' xno'hiir re-piir' 

ea. . 
beir peir sweir te&r weir 

ay. e, ei 

priy'er* 8re thSre whSre hgirf ifiSir 

Thb Italian Sound OF a, Asnrfiir. This soond is otherwiM expressed 
, by an, ea, and ua. 

au. 

aunt daunt ^unt haunt launch 

craunch flaunt jaunt haunch 

ea. ua. 

heart hearth ^ guard 

\ Exercises for Writinir. — A dress made oUplaid, Fresh air fer 
health. Take a chair. Fair weather. The lair of a wild beast A 
staiTf or step. An interesting affair. Do not give way to despair. 
You will impair your strength. Mohair is the hair of a Turkish goat 
We repair what is broken or torn. A burden hard to hear. The pear 
is a delicious fruit. Witnesses swear to tell the truth. Beasts of prey 
tear their food with their teeth. Wear clothes suited to the weather. 
An earnest 2>rayer. If you go there, you will find iheir books where 
I put them. She is my aunt. Pigs like to cratmch acorns. Nothing 
will daunt him. See how they flaunt in their gay dresses. A tall, 
gaunt figure. ^A pleasant jaunt. Itemorse will hauni a guilty con- 
science. A haunch of venison. It is time to launch the ship. The 
heart of an animaL A hearth for fire. Be on your guard against evil 
associates. 

• See Tke Soyaid qfu,tuiM FUR, p. 50. 
t See Words anUahimg SiUiU Letters, p. 76. 
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TwaBaoAD aovja>9MWLfMMJx ttSL TUsammdliotlicfwifeexpNiBed 
bj aw, an, o, on, and oa. 







aw. 






ftwl 


d&wji 


Mwk 


p&wn 


spr&wl 


brawl 


draw 


jaw 


yaw 


squaw 


brawu 


drawl 


law 


saw 


straw 


caw 


drawn 


lawu 


scrawl 


thaw 


claw 


fawu 


maw 


shawl 


yawl 


crawl 


flaw 


paw 


spawn 


yawn 


fiwk'wyrd 


l.wu'ing 


an. 


xnlwVidi 


Wift-draw' 




d&ub 


Mud 


s&uce 


< 




fault 


haiil 


yault 


r 



9p-pl&ud' fi.u'bum 
fs^&ult' gu'dit 



g&u'dy * piau'djt de-fr&ud' 
pftu'per de-fault' ey-haust' 



bom 
cord 
cork 
corn 

%-dom' 
^b-hor' 
jb-sorb' 
eor'net 



fork 

horn 
lord 

cor's4far 

dis'cord 

dor^m^int 

ft^r-lom' 



o. 

znorn 
north 
orb 
scorn 

for'm^.l 
f6rV§rd 
hor'net 
hom'iape 

OH. 



scorch 
short 
snort 
sort 

mBr^id 
mor'tir 
nor'mil 
orTait 



stork 
storm 
{horn 
torch 

sor'did 
tor'pid 
tor'pop 
vfir'tSx 



bought (MLwt) fought (fliwt) ou^t (awt> ^thought (thftwt) 
brought (brtiwt) nought (nftwt) sought (eiLwt) wrought (Awt)f 



• See TU Sowtd tf Ijasim flNS, Remark 3, p. 30. 
f Bee WordB eoniahnng SOent IMUrt, p. 78. 
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.. oa. 

bro&d gro&t 

XSzenises for Writing. — A hole made with an awL A brawl, cr 
qnarreL Brawn, or muade. Grows caw. Bo not drawl m reading 
or speaking. A fawn, or young deer. AJlaw, or crack. The Aavi 
is a bird of prey. A lawn in front of a house. The maw of a bear. 
A pawn at chess. The spawn of fish. An Indian woman or wife is 
called a aguaw, A yawl is a kind of boat An awkward gait. A 
Mooxish governor is called a hcuihaw* That wMch causes loathing is 
mawhUlw Eavl down the flag. A ooutt, or arch. 

Men ftppla/ud the orator. A hostile assauU. Avbum hair. An 
ofiScer to €atdU accounts. A gofody dress. He recdVed the platt^ 
dits of the ciowd. We somethnes suffer from, the drfauU of another. 
. You cannot eaihmtst the air from an open vessel. Cork is the bark 
a tree. The poets use mom for morning. The sun is called the 
of day. Scorn to do a mean act The snorl of a horse. The 
'■X; is an emblem of affection. A torch to give light. Jewels to 
the person. Ahhor that which is eviL A sponge will absorb 
water. The cornet is a musical instrument like a horn. A pirate, or 
corsair. Bears He (2ormaii^ during the wiflter. A ybrJom look. The 
sting (tf a hornet. A miorbid, or unhealthy, appetite. A n(yr7nal school 
is designed for the education of teachers. The orbU of the moon. 
«Mean, or sordid, in disposition. One in a state of torpor is unable 
to move. A vortex, or whirlpool. Who bought the house ? They 
fought desperately. We ought to help one another. Have you found 
what you «(ni^^ ? They uttered what they ^^u^T^. Tapestry, irrou^M 
with ^e hand. A broad table. A groai is valued at four pence. 



The Loro Sound of e, as in mete. This sound, represented by e befbre 
a smgle consonant and a silent e final» as in mete, is otherwise expressed 
bj ea, ee, ie, ei, i, ey, ce, eo, and nay. 








ea. 

• 




. 


bead 


beast 


bleat 


dean 


5ar 


beak 


bleach 


cheap 


dream 


east 


beam 


bleak 


cheat 


drear 


eat 


beard 


blear 


deal 


each 


fear 
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feast 


leap 


peat 


^heaf 


tea . 


freak 


leash 


plea 


shear 


teach 


gleam 


least 


plead 


sheath 


teal 


glean 


meal 


preach 


smear 


treat 


heap 


neap- 


reach 


sneak 


veal 


heat 


near 


ream 


speak 


wean 


lieath 


neat 


reap 


spear 


wheat 


lead 


pea 


rear * 


steam 


year 


leaf 


peach 


seal 

• 


streak 


yeast 


lean 


peak 


seat 


stream 


zeal 


an-neal' 


be-neatft' 

• 


de-feat' 

• 


im-peach' 


re-peaf 


ap-peal' 


be-speak' 


de-mean' 


m8.1-treaf 


re-treat' 


ap-pear' 


bo-hea' 


en-dear' 


mis-lead' 


re-veal' 


ir-rear' 


con-ceal' 

ft 


^n-treatf 


repeal' 


W 

sea'm^n 


beef 


' feel 


ee. 

keep 


seem 


steep 


bleed 


flee 


lee 


sheep * 


steer 


breed 


fleece 


leer 


sheet 


street 


cheek 


fleet 


meek 


sleek 


sweep 


cheer 


free 


peep 


sleep 


sweet 


deed . 


glee 


reef 


sleet 


teeth 


deem 


-green 


reek 


sneer 


three 


deep 


greet 


reel 


speech 


tree 


eel 


jeer 


see 


speed 


veer 


fee 


keel 


seed 


spleen 


weed 


feed 


keen 


seek 


Bteed 


weep 


9rgr»e' 


ca-reer' 


free'd9m 


les-see' 

• 


re-deem' 

• 


arsleep' 


de-cree' 

• 


free'm^n 


Kn'seed 


set-tee' 

• 


be-seech' 


de-gree' 


gran-dee' 


meefing 


suo-ceed' 

• 


be-lween' 

• 


dis-crect' 


grftn-tee' 


mi»-deed' 

• 


trfis-tee' 


c§in-teen' 


es-teem' 


in-deed' 

• 


mo-reen' 


tu-reen' 

• 


Cfrreen' 


ex-ceed' 


keep'sake 


peev'ish 


ve-neer' 
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• 




le. 






brief 


field 


1 

grief 


priest 


thief 


chief 


'fiend 


niece 


shield 


wield 


fief; . . 


fierce 


piece 


shriek 


yield 



achieve' be-lieve' cSsh-ier' 

eL 



seize 



ceil'ing con-ceive' 



con-ceit 



suf 



de-ceit' 



T^ff 



re-lief 

weird 

d^-ceive' 

r§-ceive'* 



8dr-ti3 



;sf 



\ 



cahprfce' ma^rine' po-lice' r^rylne' tBn-t£ne' 

key 

Heicaxx 1. The diphUiong ey when unaccented at the end of words has 
the slight sound of e. • 



Sney 

barley 

chim'ney 



gSIley 

kWney 

ISm'prey 



2d. 

pae'ia Oae'far 



mgdiey 
mSt'ley 
mbn'eyt 

eo. 

peo'plej 



parley 

parsley 

pul'ley 



turTcey 

valley 

vaiey 

uay. 
quay (M) 



Exercises for Writing. — The hedk of a bird. The sun igl 
bleach doth. -A bleak situation for a house! Blear eyes. Deal fairly 
with every body. A gleam of light. Glean the grain after the reapers. 
A desolate Tieaih, A leash of hounds. Neap tides. The peak of a 

* When the soand of s long immediately follows c, it is leprwented by SI and 
not by IE, except in the word FiifAifOiSMU 
t See The Sawnd ofVfOsin TVB, p. 46. 
X See Worit ewtoMng Silent Letters^ p. 76. 
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hSXL P&nA k a kind of tuifl A rwm of paper. A iJieaf of wheat 
Do not smear your clothes. Steam is water in the form of yapor. 
The guilty will sneak away. The teal is a kind of ducL The flesh of' 
a calf is called vedL l^e way to amneal glass is to allow it to eool 
slowly. Parties sqppeal from an inferior court to a higher one. ^4r- 
reaara of debt Bespeak his &vor. Take care to demean yourself 
well Do not impeack themotiyes of others. The legislatufe may 
repeal the law. Beveal the secret 

The flesh of the ox or cow is called beef. Kind words cheer the 
heart Bestow confidence only on those whom you ckem worthy of 
it The fleece of a aheep» A fleet of yesseU. Do not jeer at serious 
things. See how the rogues leer on us, as we go by. A reef of rocks. 
A reel for yam. The horses reek with perspiration. Sleek hair. 
The groimd is coyer^ with sleet. Spleen, or ill-humor. I think the 
wind will veer to the north. Do you agree with him in opinion ? A 
e^een for liquor. It will be necessary to careen the ship in oider to 
repair her. The career of Napoleon. A grandee of Spain. One to 
whom any thing is granted is called the grantee. A keq)8ake in token 
of regard. One to whom a house is leased is the lessee. Linseed 
is the seed of :flax. Curtains made of moreen. I hope you will suo' 
ceed. The trustee of an estate. A tureen for soup. Vmeer for 
flimiture. 

A brief time. A foul flend. K fierce animal A sUdd for pro- 
tection. A sJirisk from pain or fi^ht A persoa fitted to ti;te^ 
authority. Industry will q^iece wonders. Christians bdiece in a 
iuture life. Bdief fix)m pain. A soHie from a besieged city. The 
cflwAtcr of a bank. The « wdrd sisters * of Shakspeare are women 
skiUed in witchcraft. The ceaing of a room. Be not wise in your 
own coMcaY. Beware of those who practise deceii,. To attempt to 
decdm others is the first step m wickedness. It is more blessed to. 
give than to recdve. 

His conduct seems to be goyemed by caprice. Marine, m nautical, 
aflBTrs. The potice of a city. A deep radne. Tontine is the name 
of a kmd of loan raised on Kfe annuities. The % of a lock. A 
narrow a%. A field of barley. A cUmney for smoke. A print- 
er's galley. The lamprey is a kind of eel. A confused m^ey. A 
wo«cy group of figures. Make a good use of money. A parley, ox 
coi^erence. Parsley is an herb, A pulley to raise weights. The 
soldiers fired a»oWcy. A pcean for victory. A number of »«o»fe 
A quay, or wharf. jt sr 
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THBSBMnr Somro ore^AsnrflMt. ThU iooid is otherwSM ocpvMned 
Iqr ea» ai, SB, •» ei, eo, ie, n, ud iie. 

ea. 

brted dSad drSamt i^alm thrSad 

breadth dealt head spread threat 

breast death health stead tread 

breath dread meant stealth wealth 

br&Lk'ffst stSad'ffst in-stSad' wSathV aSal^t 

aL 

said ' saith* trgaia' ^^^ainst' 

SBS^thSt'ics di-^r^^^b 

an'yt man'yt 

• • 

eL eo, 

ie. u, 

friSnd friSad'shlp bm/yf bur'i-^l 

guess (g&)^ guest sfct) 

Exercises for WiHiag. — What is the }yfead£k of this zoom ? 
The hreaJ^ contains yapor. Have you d^eaXJt fiiirly with your play- 
mate P The good need not feai (W^ Drtad nothing so much as 

* The diphtbosg af with this sound is sutetitated for ill ia the woid Aiirii. 
t See Tht Sotmd t^i,a» in PINE, Remark 3, p. 39. 
X See The Soynd t^u^asut FVMy p. 50. 
$ See Wordg contmiuHg StUnt LOUn, p. 76. 

4 
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to do wiong. I drtami that I iras dreamii^. Take care of your 
JWoAA. I meaxd no harm. A teeUm^ xst kingdom. Who will go in 
your 9iMd% Pope speaks of those who *^ do good hy steaWi, and 
blush to find it fisune." He will not dare to execute his threat. Gome 
iohredkfoBt, Be ^ea4^a<< in duty. He is a eeoZot Many have <au2 
sa Do not bring charges* against him. The sdenoe of cssQuiics. 
What is the use of the dioBresia ? Have you any horses P How 
many ? A heifer, or young cow. Nonpareil is a kind of type. Ton 
jnSl jeopard your life to go so near the leopard, A friend in need is 
a friend mdeed. Ostriches bury their eggs in the sand. All nations 
solemnize the burial of the dead. 

Thk Lovo Sound of i, as in pine. This soand, rq>resented by i be- 
fore a tingle consonant and a silent e final, as in pine, is otherwise expressed 
by 7, ie, ui, el, ay, ai, ye, and eye. 

y- 

by fry shy .spy try 

cry lyre sky style type 

dry ply spry t6y why 

^-ly' de-ny'. hy'dr* im-ply' re-ply' 

de-fy' ^s-py* hy'm^n re-ly' ty'ro 

Bekabx 1. All verbs ending in tf haye this syll^ible long, though not 
uider ihe primary accent. 

Sm'pli-fy Mc'tirfy nfilli-fy rSr'e-fy sSnc'tj-fy 

cru'ci-fy f or'ti-fy . no'ti-fy rat'i-fy eSfis-fy 

cttrli-fy gratify 8s'si-fy rgc'ti-fy «r'ri-fy 

de'i-fy jfis'ti-fy pa§'}-fy spfiq'i-fj t&'tKj 

»d'i-fy m8d'i-fy p8fri-fy slg'ni-fy ^I'Kj • 

M'sj-fy morti-fy pu'ri-fy stu'pe-fy vgr'i-fy 



BmcAKK 2. The final y is also long in the following verbs: — 

inul'ti-ply 8c'cu-py pr8pli'e-sy * 

• In regard to tlie digrapli PM, we 7%e Sound tf^atinFAN,^ 53, 
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RmfARK 3. The words giTen under the last two remarks are ezoeptioiis 
to the general rule in regard to the numerous class of words ending in j un* 
accented, and preceded by a consonant. In such cases this Towel has usu- 
ally the sound of indistinct e, as in the words d'6/^, ^'ftftj^f-^f Sb'l9^y» 

m 

ie. 

die fie lie pie tie vie 

RwMATiT 4. Nouns of one syllable, ending in y long, hare this sound 
represented by ie in their plurals. 

crie;* file; frie$ pile; skle; tie; 

Bexabk 6. Verbs ending in j long haye this sound represented by ie 
in the third person singular of the present tense of the indicatiTe mood. 

de-fie^ ?s-pie^ de-nle;' jm-plie?' re-plie^ 
am'pli-fief clSr'i-fiej grSt'i-fiej no'ti-fief vSr'i-fief 

ui. ei. 

guide guile gulje . heTght (hio sleight (sin)! 

uy. ai ye. eye. 

buy aisle (ii)t rye eye 

Exercises for Writing. — A cry of distress. A lyre, or harp. 
Ply the oars vigorously, if you would stem the tide. A sly fox. Aii 
author's style. The type for a letter. Many ties aUy England and the 
United States. They dare not dtfy his authority. Eagles espy their 
prey a&r ojQT. The hydra was a fabulous monster with many heads. 
JSymera, the god of marriage. A tyro at school. Speak briefly,- 
rather than amplify your remarks. Ancient nations used to crucify 
criminals. The poets haye done much to deify heroes. Batteries to 
fortify a town. Rebels attempt to mUli/y the laws. A part'of the 
body is said to ossify when it becomes hard like a bone. A substance 
18 said to petrify when it grows hard like a stone. Heat will rarefy 

* For the sound noted by $, see The Stmnd i^f E,a»xii ZEAZ, p. 55. 
t Sea Words eoiUamuig SUent LeUers, p. 76. 
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air. B^eHfy ihd TBoMke. Optum iriU «hg9^y the senses. Bod men 
caie little whom they viHJy, Examine authorities to verify the 8tate<- 
ment. "^ces muttiply like weeds, if not checked in season. Prophets 
prophesy. Fie up(m their pretences. The tie of kindred. They me 
with each* other in acts of kindness. A guide to the trayeller. One 
who is innocent is without guile. An enemy may come in the guise 
of a Mend. The height of a momitain. Jugglers praetwe sleight of 
hand. How much di<^ you buy ? The aide of a church. A field 
of rye. The sight of the eye. 

The Bhobt Sound of i, as in pin. This sound is otherwise expressed 
hy y, ni, u» e» ee, ie, and o* 

crjfpt c^st Ijtax* myth 

cr^s'til l^r^ic mythic symT)9l sfn'i^x 

cjrn'jo inys'tic syl'v^ sjrn'9d sys'tfm 

ui. 
buUd guild guilt guin'ea (gxn'^) f 





tL 


bu§'y ( 

• 


Cbla'^). bu$i'negS (blz'n^B) f 


If^ndcing^glynd)* 


e. 

Eng'lish , pret'ty (prtt't?) 


ee. 


ia 0. 


been (Ub) 


steVe («iv) wom'en (wxm'^) 



Remajlk. Ib the unaccented syllables of some words, the slight sound 
of short i is represented by ie, ai, ui, ei, n, ia, and oi. 

ie. 

ar'mief c8p'ie§ coun'tie? f81'lief ru'bief:. 

baTbief chgr'riej du'tief la'die? stud'iej 

bSd'iej ctt'ie^ fSn'ciej mer'ciej sto'riej 

* See Tht Sound of NO, as in siNff, p. 75. 
t Bee Worda eontaimng SiUttt LeUtrgf p. 79> 
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bSn'die; Sn'iqe; 
bSn'died 8n'vied 



b&r'gain ' cer'tain 
cSi/tain chSplain 



mSr'rief 
m&r'ried 

aL 

Qhiertaia 
cur'tain 

ui 



pYfie; 
ptfjed 



stttd^e; 
st&d^ied 



foiin'tain plSn'tain 
mo^'tain yUlain 



bis'cuit (kit) cVcuit (-kit) cftn^duit (-d|t) 



ei. 



f 

f gr'rule (-tji) 


ISt^tuoe (-cii) 


ia< 
cSi/riage (lan'ra) 


> 

mS/ria^e (m&r'rD) 



fSr'eigu (4n)* forfeit (fit) siu/feit (-r it) mttllein (-lia) 



mia'ate (-it) 

ol 

to!i/toi$e (tnr'tts) 



£xerciiMt for Writiiif. — A erypt under a ehureh. The fynst 
k noted for quickness of sight A mifth, or fable. Qear as crystal* 
A morose man is called a cyinc. A lyric poem. A mystic is one 
irbo holds vague or obscure doctrines. A mythict or fabulous, story.^ 
Bylvan scenes. A symbol, or sign. An ecclesiastical synod. Sytir 
tax teaohea the grammatical constructbn of sentences. The solw 
systevn* 

He is going to huUd a house. The guUt of a criminaL A guinea 
is twenty-one shillings sterling. He is always busy about something. 
His husmsss occupies all his time. He has gone to England. The 
Unglish language. A pretty child. Where have you been ? A 
sieve is an instrument to separate bran from flour. A party of 
women* 

The armies of Napoleon. Toys for babies. Copies of a writing. 
Bipe cherries. The cities of the world. Attend to all your diuties. 
The fancies of a poet. The follies of youth. Wisdom is more 
predous than rubies* Do not neglect your studies. Stories for 



• See Wtrdt tantaimng BUaU Lmtrt, p. 76. 
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amuBemeat They bandied aigumenta. Kings are not to be eimed. 
She will be tnarried next week. They who have no home are to be 
pitied. How long have you studied your lesson ? You have made a 
good bargain. The captain of a ship. Are you certain of it ? The 
chaplain of an army. A Scottish chieftain, A curtain for a window. 
AfoutUain of water. A high mountain. The plantain grows in Cuba. 
He is a great viUain, A well-baked biscuit, A long circuit A 
conduit for water. Foreign countries. Pay the forfeit, A surfeit 
of food. The stalk of the muUeiji, Afemde is a metal ring put on 
the end of a piece of wood to keep it from splitting. Lettuce grows 
rapidly. Wait a minute. He rode in a four-wheeled carriage. The 
marriage will take place to-morrow. Combs are made £rom the sheli 
of the tortoise. 

Thb Long Sound of o, as in note. This sound, represented by o 
before a single consonant and a silent e final, as in note, is otherwise 
expressed by oa, ow, on, oe, oo, ean, ew, eo, and an. 

oa. 



bloat 


coast 


groan 


moat 


roast 


boar 


coat 


hoar 


oak 


shoal 


board 


coax 


hoard 


oar 


soak 


boast 


croak 


hoax 


oats 


soap 


boat 


float 


load 


oath 


soar 


broach 


foam 


loaf 


roach 


throat 


cloak 


goad 


loam 


road 


toad 


coach 


goal 


loan 


roam 


toast 


coal 


goat 


moan 


roar 


woad 



§,p-proach' char'coal en-croach' oak'um tiirn'coat 
be-moan' co'coa Xn'road re-proacV un-load' 







ow. 






blow 


bowl 


flow 


glow 


growth 


blown 


crow 


flown 


grow 


low 


mow 


row 


slow 


sown 


throw 


own 


show 


snow 


stow 


thrown 
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Sr'row 

bniow 
bSr'row 
bur'row 
cUlow 



miow 

fmow 

fSllow 
fiir'row 



hffllow 

mSllow 

mXn'now 

mWrow 



81'bow hSi/row nSr'row 



pfllow 

sSl'low 

shad'ow 

shallow 

sSr'row 

spSr'row 



course 
court 



four 
gourd 



on, 

mould 
moult 



mourn 
pour 



tUlow 

toV^rd 

wIdW 

willow 

win'now 

ySllow 

soul 
source 



poul'tice poul'try slioul'der* • smoul'^er* 



oe. 



doe foe hoe roe throe toe woe Sl'oe 



00. 

door brooch floor 

ew. 

sew (05) 



eau. 

beau (U) bu-reau' <ba-ioo 



eo. 



au. 



yeo'm^ 



hautboy (bsnbn) f 



Exercises for Writinir. — Fishes can Uoai their bodies at wilL 
Brocuik the cask. Eayens croak, A goad to drive oxen "with. The 
goal of a race-oouise. Hoar frost. A soil consisting of loam, A 
moast around a castle. The roach is a fresh-water fish. Shoal ground 
in a haibor. Eagles 8oar to a great height. Woad is a plant 
fgom which a blue dye is extracted. Do not approach too near the 
precipice. The lower animals seem to bemoan the loss of their 
young. Cocoa is the nut of the chocolate tree. Bo not encroojch 
upon the rights of others. Oakum is used to fiU the seams in ships. 
A turncoat is one who forsakes his party. 

The hlou) of a hammer. The bird has flown. The groteih of 
plants. It is time to mow the grass. Stow^e packages closely. 



• See The Sinad tf jr^asin fur, p. 50. 
t Bee Worth emUainmg SUent L§U9r», p. 76. 
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A bono and axrow. A hiUouf, or imve» Be caieftil to return -wbeA yoct 
borrow. Babbits burrow in the ground. Young and caUow iHids. 
FaUow land. Chxistians haUow the Sabbath day. The marrow of 
bones. The mitmow is a small fish. A siiUow complexion. The sun 
appears to move toward the west Winnow the grain. The shell 
of the gourd is used for a bottle. A mould finr a easting. Birdff 
mouU tiieir feathers. The source of a river. A pouftice fiir a 
swelling. The poultry about a &rm-yard. Charcoal is made of wood 
by causing it to smoulder. The hunter killed a doe. The roe of a 
herring. A ikroet or pang. The aloe is a tree, and aloes a medicine. 
A brooch is an ornamental pin. A beau to attend ladies. A bureau 
for clothes. Girls should learn to sew. The yeome/^ of a country. 
The 7imn>oy is a wind instrument 



The Shobt Sottvd 07 o» jks in not. 
pressed by a, on, and ow. 



This sound is otherwise ex- 



chaps 

(chSps) 

quash 
squab 
squad 

quad'rsnt 

(kw5d0 

quad'rate 

quar'rel 

quar'ry 



squash 

(•kw8«h) 

squat 

swab 

swamp 



a. 

swan 

(8W5ll) 

swap 

swash 

swath 



wad 

(wSd) 

wan 

wand 

waj 



quafr^in squan'dfrf wal'let 

(kwW) ' (8kw»n/) (w»l') 

scallop swallow wallop 

squad'ron swad'dlej wallow 

squalid wad'dle wan'der f 



wash 

(wBeh) 

wasp 
watch * 
what 

wsn'ton 

(w&iO 

war'r^nt 
war'ren 
was'sail 



ou. 
cough <k«o trough (tiso § 



ow. 

knowledge (na'cj) J 



Exercises Ibr Writing. — The che^B of a beast When eourta 
anntd a charge or indictment, they are said to quash it A young 



• Bee 7%« Sound ^ OH^aain CWBST, p. 59 
t See The Sound qfu^asin FUJt, p. 50. 
% See Wordo eontaininf SOont LoUen, p. 76 
$ See 71k« Sound ^f'F^atvn j^an, p. 53. 
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pigeon is called a «9tia&. A «<2!*mmI of soldiers. Anoa6,ormop. A 
«oa^ made iiith a scythe. A wad for a gun. The wand of a ooiyurer. 
A gold 100^. A quadrant is used in finding longitude. A qiuUrain 
in poetry. A seaUqp on the edge of a ruffle. A squadron of ships. 
A tqualid wretch. A warrant from a judge to arrest a criminal. 
Shakspeare uses wassail in the sense of revel. A troublesome cough, 
A deep trough.. Knowledge is obtained by observation and study. 



Thb Long Souin> ov a, ii nr tabe. This sound, represented by n 
before a single eonsonant and a silent e finali is otherwise expressed by 
ew, ue, Hi, en, ieu, iew, eau, and ewe. 





ew. 




blew few 


Jew 


new slew 


clew flew 


mew 


newt spew 


dew hew 


mewl 


pew stew 


ciirtew 


mJl'deW re-new* skew'er* 


ew'er* 


pew't^r* slh 


'ew stew'jrd 


' 


ue. 


/ 


cue due 


glue 


hiie siie 


en-siie' im-biie' in-due' * 


pur-sue' sub-diie' 




ui. 




juice 


sliiice 


&uit 


siLit'or 


nui's^nce 


pur-fiiiit' 


• 


eiL 




deuce feM 


feu'dfl - 
ieu. 


neu'ter* neu'tr^l 



lieu §rdieu' purHlieu 

• See 71b SMMtf ^ IT, «f foJ^DS, p. 80. 



/ 
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iew. eau. ewe. 

view(vtt) beau'ty ewecya) 

Exercises for Writing. — The ^d New, There is no clew to 
the mystery. Dew falls at night. The Inrd flew away. An axe to 
hew timber. The kittens mew. Infants mewl, A pew in a church. 
Meat for a stew, A newt, or small lizard. The curlew is a water fowL 
A ewer for water. A spoon made of pewter, A sinew, or tendon. 
A skewer for meat The steward of a ship. One play-actor gives 
another the cue when to speak. How much money is due f Glue 
may be obtained from bones. iUhe hue of a rose. The culprit will 
sue for mercy. He is suffering from affue. Bad consequences will 
ensue. Pursue your studies. The juice of the grape. A sluice in 
a dam. A suit at law. Abate iii% nuisance. Be ardent in thejpur- 
suU of knowledge. The deuce in cards or dice. A feud, or quarreL 
A neuter verb. One in lieu of another. We sBLj-adieu at parting. 
A purlieu, or outer district, of a city. A clear view. The beauty of 
a landscape. See the ewe with her lamb. 

Thb Shost Sound op n, as in tab. This sound ia otherwise ex- 
pressed by o, ou, GO, and oe. 



• 


0. 




d6st 


fr6nt s6u 


w6n 


doth 


month .(on 


wont 



BEMAfiK 1. Some words of this class contain a silent e final following a 
ringle consonant, and are, therefore, exceptions to the role by which this 
vowel, 80 situated, lengthens the Yowel that precedes it. 

c6me d4ve 16ve inecwan) 

dono glove none shove 

S^■b6ve' br6th'er* ctVet m6th'er* pim'mel 

^mftng' c61'or M6n'day noth'ing smoth'er* 

b6m-bard' c4m'fit mon'ey 6th'er* win'der* 

b6m-bfat' c6m^f9rt mftnth'ly pl6v'er* wftr^ry 

*B99Tk9 Sound €f zr,attn fUJt, p. 50. 
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9 

4 

on. 

chofigh (ehW) * ro&gh (rw) • to)igh (tw) * 
joust touch young 

coiin'try coftplet do&blet fio&r'ish notir'ish 

BsMABX 2. The diphthong on, in the unaccented syllable ons, has the 
slight sound of short a in a numerous class of words. 

bai'bous fi'brous mu'cous p7ous vl'g'cous 

cSl'lous griev'ous mSn'stroiis po'rous venous 

cum'brous jSuJ'ous ner'vous pSm'poiis win'drous 

fa'mous ISp'rous ni'trous spFnous zSal'ous 

GO. oe« 

blood (bmd) flood (flsd) doe; (dnz) 

Exercises tot Writing. — Dost is the second person angtilBT, 
and doth the third person singular, of the present indicatiYe of the 
Terb ** to do." ThefrofU of a house. He stayed a month. Whose 
8on is he P A ton of coaL Who won the prize f Wont is an old 
word for custom. When will you come again ? The work is cUme^ 
None is literally ** no one." The cooing of a dovet A kid glove. 
Shove the bed towards the walL The enemy threatened to honibard 
the city. Youthftd writers are inclined to bombast, A kind brother, 
A brilliant color. Champions in*a combat, A comfit^ or dry sweet- 
meat Home is the place for cimtfort. Do not covet what belongs to 
another. A scarcity of money, A mongrd goose. A m^mtMy pub- 
lication. A mother's Zove. ^e plover is a wading bird. The^'om- 
md of a saddle. Smother the flame. His countenance expressed 
great toonder. Do not worry the cat. 

The (kough resembles the crow. A joust, or tournament A 
rough sur&ce. Tough meat. A young child. One's native country, 
A couplet in poetry. A doublet, or waistcoat Flowers J{ot«mA and 

* See 7^ ^vmA cfF,aiin FAy, p. 53. 
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fiide. Food to nourish the body. A bulbous plant CaRous skin. 
A cumbrous load. Asbestos is a Jibrous mineraL A grietHms op- 
pressioiL A/eoZout dispositioiL AUprotishmh. The mucous memr 
brane. NUrousvAL Ajporotcfmibatanoe. Pompous mtametB. A 
spinous plant ViseouSf or glutinous^ substances. A zealous advocate. 

Thb Sound of u, as in rale. This sound is otherwise expressed hy 
oo, on, o, ew, ne, ni, and cen. 



00. 



blddm 


cd3t 


188p 


r88m 


sp3dn 


boom 


doom 


mood 


roost 


stool 

* 


boon 


droop 


moon 


root 


stoop 


boor 


food 


moor 


scoop • 


swoon 


boot 


fool 


noon 


shoot 


too 


booth , 


gloom 


pool 


sloop 


tool 


brood 


groom 


poor 


smooth 


tooth 


broom . 


hoof 


proof 


soon 


troop 


COO 


hoot 


rood 


sooth 


woo 


cool 


loou 


roof 


spool 


woof 


^188f 


b9s-688n' 


cCHc68n' 


l(^m-pddn' 


pon-t88n' 


b^rboon' 


be-hoof 


dr^rgoon' 


mon-soon' 


r^o-coon' 


b^l-loon' 


buf-foon^ 

• 


fes-toon' 

• 


pla-toon' 


re-proof 


b^m-boo' 


c^r-toon' 


h^r-poon' 


pol-troon' 


s?rloon' 


crdup 


s8up 




t8ur 


ySur 


group 


through (tiird) * 


you 


youth 



c»n-t8ur' r8u4fne' 



euivtdutf un-o8uth' 



d8 
lo;e 



m8ve 
prove 



t8 



o. 



tw8 (t6) * 



lAJ l/WU {JO) 

tomb (t5m) * who (h6) * 
* See WMh oontmning SUeiU Letters, p. 76. 



whSje (hftz) 
whom (bdm) 
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ew. 




brew 


crew 


grew 


shrewd 


chew 


drew 


shpew 


threw 



ue. 
rde trfte ^c-crtie' cSn'strtle im-brtie' 

brdife brftit crtiige frftit re-crtiit' 

m^noetl'vre (m>-Bft'vvr) 

Exercises for Writing. — The trees are in hhom, A boom, or 
spar. A boon, or &Tor. A rude boor, A booth for temporary 
shelter. Boves coo. The doom of a crmunaL Suitable food. 
The groom of a stable. The "hoof of an animaL The loon is .a 
water-fowL A moor, or barren plain. A rood of land. A icoop^ 
Of kidle. She has Mien in a swomL The wptf crosses the warp. 

The bamboo is a kind of large reed. He played on a ba88oatu 
For whose behoof are you doing this P A cartoon is a pattern drawn 
on strong paper. The cocoon of a silkworm. A dragoon is equipped 
to serve on foot or on horseback. A festoon of flowers. A harpoon 
to strike whales. A Jtampoon, or satirical atta<&. A monsoon in 
^the East Indies. A platoon of soldiers. A poUroon, or yile coward. 
A pontoon, or floating bridge. A merited reproof. A saloon, or 
a large and elegant apartment. ^ 

Crot^ is a dangerous ^sorder. A group of trees. I took the 
liberty to pass through your yard. A tour to Canada. A youth of 
great promise. The contour, or outline of a figure. The routine 
of business. A surtout, or overcoat Uncouth manners. What will 
you do, if you lose the money? Strength to move a heavy body. 
Arguments to prote a statement To whom do you allude ? Brew 
Bome beer. Animals that dt£!W the eud. ^ A ship's crew, A shrew, 
or scolding woman. A shrewd pc^tician. He threw a stone. Btie 
is a bilter herb. Is the story iruef Great -benefits will accrue. 
Construe the sentence. Those who kill thdr fellow-men are said 
to tm&rtee their hands in blood* A severe bruise. A bruit, or 

6* 
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report The cruise of a pirate. A dish of ripe fruU, He needs 
rest to reeruU his wasted strengtlL A bold mancsuvre. 



Thb Obtubb Sound of v, as in balL This sound is otherwise ex- 
pressed by CK>| on, and o. 





00. 




book crook 


hood 


shook wood 


brook foot 


hook 


stood wool 


cook good 


look 
ou. 


took 


could (kad) 


should (shad) 


would (wad) 


0. 

■ 

wolf WOm'jrIl (wOm') 


bo§'om (baso 



The Shost and Obtuse Sound of u, as in inr. This sound of n 
before r is otherwise expressed, with little Tariation, before the same conso* 
xiant by e, i, ea, o, on, and y.* 



fern 

her 

jerk 



nerve 
perch 
pert 



e. 

serf 

sperm 

stern 



term 
terse 
verb 



verse 
were 
wert 



Sd'verb 

ad-vert' 

• 

^lert' 

§»s-sert' 

^ver' 

con-cem' 

con-fer' 



de-fer' 

di-vert' 

ex-pert' 

fer'vent 

feVtiie 

fer'vid 

her'mit 



in-ert' 

in-fer' 

in-sert' 

in-ter' 

in-vert' 



mer'mald 

6'vert 

per'fect 

per'son 

per-vgrt' 



mer'cha^nt pre-fer' 
mer'cy re-fer' 



re-vert' 

ser'vant 

ser'pent 

ster'ling 

su-perb' 

ver'dict 

Ter'tgx 



K 



* SwitMiarXw on tk$ TOk of HmeniUtry Sownde, p. 13. 
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1. 






birch 


dirt 


girl 


shirk 


third 


bird 


first 


girt 


shirt 


thirst 


birth 


flui; 


kirk 


quirk 


twirl 


chirp 


gird 


mirth 
ea. 


stir 


whirl 


dearth 


earn 


heard 


learn 


search 


eaxl 


earth 


hearse 


pearl 


yearn 


word 


world 


o. 

worse 


wort 


wor'ship 


work 


worm 


worst 


worth 


wor'thy 



OU. 



^d-joiirn' joiir'n^l joiir'ney scoiirge* 



myrrh 



mjrr'tle 



Rehabil In the Tmaccented syllables of many words there is a slight 
«ound of short and obtuse a before r, represented by a, e, i, o, and y. 



fri'^r 
li'ar 



brew'er 
speak'er 



na'dir 
Sc'tor 



6'dor 
maj/tyr 



Exercises for Writing. — A good book, A shepherd's crook. 
A woman's hood. The wool of a sheep. If you cotddf you should, 
whether you would or not. The itolf fnghteued ihe woman. The 
fern grows in wet places. The optic nerve. The lad is very peri. 
The ^€rm whale. A sld^^s stem. A terse Style. Averse in poetry. 
Were and wert are parts of the verb " to be." An adverb qualifies 
8 verb. I will advert to the subject at another time. An cUert sen- 
tiaeL Do not defer what ought to be done immediately. An expert 



* See 7^ Satmd ^ ^, w m JSSTt p. SO. 
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artist A fertile soiL Fervid zeld. An overt act Critics some- 
times j^eroer^ the sense of authors. The vertex of a pyramid. 

A birch tree. Crickets chirp. A flirtf or coquette. A belt to 
gird the waist The church of Scotland is called the kirk. A 
mean shirk. A quark, or quibble. A sHng is propelled with a imrL 
A whirl in running water. A dearth of provisions. An English eari^ 
A physician advised a dyspeptic patient to live on sixpence a day 
and earn it The best discourse I ever heard. A hearse for the 
dead. A precious pearl, Search for truth. Grieved hearts yearn 
for syippathy. A word to the wise is sufficient A Hterary toorA:; 
Nothing can be worse than the worst. The brewer's wort. A house 
of worship. When will the court ac^oumf A dsjly journal. A 
long journey. War is a scourge. Myrrh is a gum-resin obtained 
in Arabia. A sprig of myrtle. 



The Sound of oi, as in boil. This sound is othenrise expressed 
by oy. 



boy 

»l-lSf 
^-noy' 



•.s^ 



coy 

c8n'voy 
de-coy' 



oy. 

cloj^ 

de-stroy' 



...^ 



joy 

gn'voy 
en-joy' em-ploy 



H/ 



toy- 

loy'ail 
roy'al 



Thb Soxtni) of on, as in bonnd. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by ow. 







ow. 






bro^i^ 


cro^d 


frown 


mo* 


ro* 


brown 


Crown 


• gown 


now 


scow 


clown 


down 


growl 


owl 


scowl 


cow 


drown 


how 


prow 


town 


cowl 


fowl 


howl 


prowl 


TOW 


9,1-16*' 


co^^'er 

• 


flow'er 


po*'er 


to*'el 

• 


9rVow' 


do^er 

• 


fdWer 

• 


re-n6*n' 

• 


to^er 

• 


bow'er 

• 


do^ry 


16^'er 

• 


ro^el 

• 


tro^'el 

• 


cow'§.rd 


en-doV 


po^'der 


fiho^'er 


vW^l 
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Exercises for Writing. — A good 5oy. A ooy maiden. Street 
food will soon doy the appetite. A pretty toy. Brass is an dUoy of 
eopper and zinc. Insects amnoy us. A cofway of ships. A bait to 
decoy the unwary. An envoy to a foreign country. A loyal subject. 
A royal decree. A frown on the brow. The tricks of a down. 
The cowi of a monk. A great crowd in the streets. The king's 
crown. Bears growL Wolves Jiowl, The mow is filled with hay. 
The owl can see best by night. The prow of a ship. Bobbers j>roso< 
about the city. A row, or riot The scow is loaded with mud. Let 
the scowl gi^e place to a smile. A vow, or solemn promise. 

The rules do not aUow us to prompt one another. Let him avow 
his sentiments. A bower in a garden. A base coward, A widow's 
dotceTf or dowry. A fund to endow a college. A beautiful fiower* 
The fowler is one who kills or encoiai^s birds. Powder is explosive. 
The power of truth. The renown of a hero. The rowel of a spur. 
A shower of rain. A lofty iower, A mascm's trowd* The sound of 
a vowd. / 

9« Consonant Sounds* 

Bemabx. Nme of the consonant sounds have uniformly the same sign, 
namely, those noted by p, b, m, d, 1, r, n» g hard and h. 

The Souim of f, AS IK fiui. This somid is otherwise expressed by 
ph and gh. 

ph. 
lymph pha§e phra§e sphinx 

nymph phiz sphere sjflph 

ca'liph grSph'ic pha'rSs sSm'phire sfil'phur 

cSm'phor hy'phen phoe'njx s6r'aph tri'glyph 

ci'pher or'phaa phga§'ant sfphon tri'amph 

d&u'phin pam'phlet phSn'ics s8ph'ist tro'phy 

dsrphin pha'ianx phy§'ic sphe'roid ty'phus 

gph'od phan'tom prSph'et sul'ph^te zgph'yr 

« 

cliotigh (chao drftught (ditft) rofigli (rao e-notigh 
cSugh (k«o laugh (ino trSugh (t«o (*-»fiO 

5* 
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Exercises Ibr Writing* — Lymph is a transparent fluid found in 
animal bodies. A tiymph of the woods. A phctse of the mooor 
Fhiz is a contemptuous expression for the face. A common ^Aro^e. 
A sphere^ or globe. The^hinx of Egypt A sylph is a £ibled being 
of the air. Caliph is a title formerly given to a successor or deputy 
of Mahomet. Camphor is the concrete juice of a tree. The dauphin 
of France. The ephod of a Jewish priest. A graphic description. 
An orphan is a child who has ^ost either &ther or mother, or both. 
The Gredan phalanx. A phantom of the imagination. A pharos, 
or lighthouse. The phcsmx.is a fiibulous bird. The pheasant has 
beautiful plumage. Phonics^, or the doctrine of sounds. Physic for 
the sick. A &lse prophet. Samphire is a plant used for pickles. 
A seraph among the angels. Gypsum is sulphate of lime. The 
triglyph is an ornament in a Doric Meze. A trophy of victory. A 
zephyr, or light breeze. The cJiough resembles the crow, A draught 
of water. A hearty laugh, A rough road. There is time enough. 

The Sottxd of ▼, as in van. This sound is otherwise expressed in 
only one word by f, and in a single proper name by ph. 

f. ph. 

of («v) Ste'phen (sta'vn) 

The Souin) of w, as in wet. This sound, when it follows the con- 
sonant q, is always expressed by n ; and, in a few words, the sound of w is 
represented by a after g and after s.* 

U. 

suite (Bw8t> 

Sn'guish ISn'gua^ef ISn'guor pgn'guin sSn^guine 
dis-suade' ISu'guid Un'guist p^r-siiade' fin'guent 

RemaiuC. In the words one (wdn) and once (wOns), the sound of w 
is heard at the beginning without being noted by that letter. 

* For words in which u follows Q, see Section III., p. 23. 

t See 7%e Sound qf j,tuin jest. The consonant N occurring in the first sylla- 
ble of the words in this list is equivalent to na. See Tk» Sound qfNff, as in siirOf 
p. 75. 
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Thb Sound of t, as in tin. This sound is otherwise expiessed by d ^ 
or rather the consonant d (flat) necessarily takes the sound of t (sharp) 
whenever it is pronounced immediately alter any sharp consonant or its 
equiyalent. This case occurs only when the Yowel e of the syllable ed, 
terminating the imperfect tense or the past participle of a verb, is sup- 
pressed.** 



baked 


dwarfed 


(bakt) 


(dwStft) 


braced 

(teast) 


faced 


(fist) 


chanced 


hoofed 


(cMnst) 


(b5ft) 


danced 


forced 


(d&nst) 


(fiint) 



laughed 


perched 


toothed 


(lift) 


(p£rcht) 


(tatht) 


leased- 


slaked 


Versed 


(itot) 


(■lakt) 


(vewt) , 


looked 


stamped 


vexed 


(lOkt) 


(sttmpt) 


(V«Xt) 


marched 


steeped 


washed 


(marcht) 


(StSpt) 


(wSaht) 



The Sound op s, as in seaL This sound is otherwise expressed by 
€ and z» * 

C. Z. 

Remabx. The consonant c has a soft sound, the same as that of s, in. 
many cases, before e, i» and y, as already explained in Section III. ; and. 
in the words chintz, quartz, and wcUtz, z has the sound of 8. 

Thb Sound op z, as in zeal. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
8> c, and X. 

8. 
Remark 1. The consonant s is sounded like z in the following words, 
contrary to the general rule by which it has its sharp or hissing sound whea 
it is immediately preceded by a yowel in the same syllable, as in u«, thia^ 
bias, basis, &c. 



a; 



hS; 



M; 



y? 



waf (wsz) 



Bemabx 2. Th^ consonant a takes the sound o A in the possessive 
case, and the plural of nouns, and the third person singular (present tense) 
of verbs, when it immediately follows the sound of a flat consonant or a 
liquid. 

Da'vid'? ban'dSg? -cSb'wgb^ gm'blem? reap'erj 
Sn'them? bee'hiveff crys'tal? or'phanj ta'blef 



* 8ee Remarks on tie Table t^ Elementarj^ Sounds, No. 4, p. 14. 
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be-qnSatikf' de-claimf' fop-gtvej' Mn'derf pro-lSngj' 
C9in-p^' ex-pSiidj' gSv'ernj in-vadej' pro-pglj' 

Rbxaxk 8. The conaonaiit b, oontraiy to the rule mentioned in Remark l, 
takes the sound of s in the plural of nouns and in the third person singular 
(present tense) of verbs, when it is preceded by a vowel sound in the same 
syllaUe. 



beef A 
hoff 

bSx'e? 

cSji'to; 

cor'goe; 

clojfj 
die; 

»-gree;^ 



co^9 
dayj 

chftn'ce; 

fa'ce; 

flow; 
pray; 

^plie;f 
ar'gue; 



[e< 
flea; 

fSn'ce; 

for'ce; 

pri'ce; 

sue; 
th&w; 

^-s5y;' 
be-tray;' 



glee; 
sea; 

prfn'ce; 

pri'z^; 

so'fa; 

throw; 
Tie; 

d^-cay;' 

en-do^;' 



tree; 
way; * 

tra'ce; 

vi'ce; 

vot'ce; 

yiew; 
wave; 

fSre-gSe;' 
m?s-lay;' 



Bemabx 4. In most words in which s precedes a dlent e final, it has its 
sharp or hissing sound ; but there are some words, especially yobs, having 
this termination, in which 8 is sounded like b. 



chee;e 

gtiT^fe 



hoffe 
no)f;e 



phra;Q 

profe 



ro^ 
i£e;e 



tbo;o 
wi;e 



9p-piauje' de-mT;e' frSn'chife siin'ri;e siir-pri;e' 

brtlije 
ch66;e 



^o-cu§e' 
;.d-vT§e' 
airinu;©' 
ap-pea§e' 



cSii;e 
ea;e 

c§rrofi;e' 
C9m-po§e' 
cpn-tuje' 
de-spi;e' 



inu;e 
prai;e 

dif-fuje' 
es-pouffe' 
im-po;e' 
iii-fu;e' 



p&ii;e 
plea;e 

op-poje' 
pe-rti^e' 
re-po;e' 
re-vi§e' 



ri;e 
tea;e 

re-fuje' 
suf-fu;e' 
sur-mije' 
sup-po;e' 



/ 



I 
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yt-giTA-ttT 5. Tlie csonsonant 8 is in most cases sounded like s when it 
follows an accented syllable ending with a Towel sound or with a liquid. 

c&u'§ey dai'§y fllm'§y pfil'?y ro'^y 

chee'fv dro^'fv ker'jey phrSn'fy iAn'^j 
dfim'ffy Sa';^ iK)f$y quln'f^' whlm'^ey 

Bbmabx 6. The consonant s, in the prefix dis, is sounded like s, when 
tl^e following syllable is accented and begins with a flat consonant* a liqnid, 
or the sound of a yowel. 

di^-arm' di^-gorge' di^-g&st/ di^like^ di^-mofiuV 
dj^-h&id' di§-grace' dij-h5u'est di§-inay' di?-own^ 
djj-eafe' 4^S^^$^' dij-joln' disf-mYss' dij-robe^ 

Rbmabk 7. The consonant 8 takes the sound of s when it follows 
sittgly the syllable re, used as an inseparable prefix. 

re-§8nt' re-?ide' re-fM' re-fort' re-jiilt/ 
re-jSrve' re-fign' re-folve' re-jofind' re-jume' 

RBXA.BX 8. In the following woids 8 is sounded as s, contrary to the 
general rule by which the sharp sound is gi^en to S8, as well when 
separated into diSerent syllables as Tdien joined in the same syllable. 

desert' hu§-§ar' po§-§fSs8' 

dij-jSlve' hii§'§y sci^'^orj 

Bbmabx 9. Definite rules cannot be given for all the cases in which s 
has the sound of z. In general, though with several exceptions, it takes 
this sound when it is pronounced immediately before or after a fiat con- 
sonant or a liquid, or between two Towel sounds. 

j^hSfm (k&zm)* $hrt§m (uizm) pr¥§m sp^m 

bSp'ttfm dT§'m^l na'^gl pr8§'ent Thiir^'daiy 

de-jert' ^ hfi^'baiiid ob-§erve' prgf'ence Tue§'day 

de-jerve' mi'Sfin phSaj'ant pre-^ume' trtl'Yjm 

jie^ire' inu;'lia plga;'ant thoii';%ud vYf^it 

* 

* See Tie Sownd qf k, as m kid^ p. 71. 
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Jgn^der JS/und grb^bct ^'^er ^'ey 
^en-teel' . ^I'^nt ^m'balj ^j/sum ^rate 

Rbmabx 1. The following words are ezceptioiiB to tbe general rule \Kf 
which g has its soft sound, the same as that of j foeficHre e, i» and 7. It i* 
hard beCoro e in angier, auger, cragged, dagger^ dogged, dogger, eager, finger, 
geoTt gearing, geeee^eld, gelding, gelt, get, gewgaw, Unger, longer, Umgeet, 
pettifogger, ragged, rugged, tcragged, ehagged, snagged, stagger, stronger^ 
eirongeet, swagger, tiger, younger, youngest; before i in begin, biggin, 
digging, druggist, forgive, gibber, gibberish, gibbous, gibcat, giddy, gift, gig^ 
giggle, giggler, gild, gUls, giU, gimlet, gimp, gingham, gird, girdle, girl, girth^ 
give, gizzard; befbre y in boggy, buggy, cloggy, craggy, dreggy, f^ggy^ 
jaggy, Jcnaggy, nvaggy, ^uaggy^ scraggy, shaggy, snaggy, spriggy, swapgy, 
twiggy. 



Bbmabk 3. In moBj words a silent e final gires to g I^^Hd of J 



9" 



He 


char^ 


grange 


plunge 


sie^e 


bar^^ 


crfn^e 


Mii^ 


piir^e 


stage 


bll^e 


do^e 


hu^e 


ra^ 


Strang 


bfil^e 


flange 


lax^e 


ran^e 


sur^ 


ca^e 


for^e 


lie^e 


sa^e 


verge 


chauge 


fringe 


pa^ 


scoiir^ 


wage 


Sd'a^e 


dgl'u^e 


im-mer^e' 


ptl'la^e 


s&v'^e 


a^r-ran^e' 


dis-char^e' 


in-fpin^e' 


rSv'^^e 


sptn'age 


a-vgn^e' 


dj-viil^' 


mSii'^ge 


rgf'u^e 


stSp'page 


cSVb^^e 


en-ga^e' 


mSs'si^ 


re-v6n^e' 


siif'frakge 


c6Vleie 


en-lar^e' 


o-blT^' 


sSl'va^e 


vgs'tige 


cofir'^^^e 


ex-chan^' 


p&s'sa^ 


s&u'sage 


vn'l^ge 



Remabk 3. In most words in which the digraph dg has the sound of 
J, it precedes a silent e final. 

Md^e drgd^ f&d^ led^ rid^ 

bridge drfid^e grtid^e iSd^e sSd^e 

b&d^ gd^e hSd^e mYd^e slSdge 

dSd^e flgd^e j&d^ plSd^e wSd^ 
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car'trid^e par'trid^ ' pSr'rid^e 

Rbhabx 4. There are a few words in whieh a silent e when not 
finaly or a silent i placed after 4|^, giyee to liiese comonaats the 
sound of J. 

bliid'^on diin'^e9n giid'^e9n pt^e9n st{ir'^e9n 
dM'^eon gAr'geoi» le'^ion re'^ion siir'^on 

^1-le'^^nce coli-ta'^ous cur-mud'^on pro-dt^ious 
jlii-rur'^eon* cour-a'^eons li-tl^'ious re-H^ion 

C9n-ta'4i9» re-tt^'ious 

Exercises for Writing. — A biftch (tf Inread. A blotch upon the 
skin. The tailor ynH botch the gannent. Cats eat^ mice. The 
crotch of a tree. A deep ditch. Artbts etch copper with nitric 
add. A flitch of bacon. Sitch the horse to a post. A ketch for 
carrying bombs. The latch of a door, or gate. A ptttch on a 
garment Pitchy or boiled tar. A sketchy or outline. A switch 
on the track of a railway. The roof was covered with thatch, A 
vdchj or legmmno^ plant A gold 'uxxtch. The finest gem is 
the diamond. A gibe^ or sneer. A gill of milk. A gerund, or 
yezbel noun. A gibbet, or gallows. OinibdU are rings to suspend 
a sea-compass. Oilman is sulphate of lime. Any thing that whirls 
round is said to gyrate, Cleopatra's barge. The ship will bUge. 
A mean man will cringe for favors. The doge of Venice. A flange 
on the lire of a raihx)ad wheel A sage, or wise man. A scourge, 
or whip. The city suffered the horrors of a siege. The verge of a 

precipice. 

A wise adage. One may avenge an injury, or demand proper satis- 
faction for it; but to revenge it, or to return evil for evil, is unchristian. 
A coWc^« for students. Courage to meet danger. Do not divulge 
a secret To immerge is the same as to immerse. By such conduct 
you infringe the law. The bearer of a message. The soldiers will 
pillage the dty and ravage the country. He took refuge in the 
church. Those who save an abandoned vessel or other property are 
entitled to salvage. A stoppage of water in a pipe. The right of 

• See 7%« &w3mI i/ X, m tii KID, p^ 71. 
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suffrage. A pleasant village, A badge of office. He wH dodge 
the blow. A dredge for clearing a river or a harbor. One who works 
hard is a drudge, fudge \& an expression of contempt. A ledge 
of rocks. A nUdget or gnat Sedge grows in marshes. Drive the 
wedge. 

K' cartridge for a musket The partridge resembles the qualL 
Porridge, a kind of broth. The bludgeon of an assassin. Do not 
take in dudgeon what was not meant to give offence. The dungeon 
of a prison. Gorgeous appareL The gudgeon of a shaft. A legion 
of soldiers. The flight of a pigeon. A fertile -rc^'on. The roe of 
the sturgeon. The skill of a surgeon. Citizens owe allegiance to 
the government The contagion will spread. A contagious disease. 
Chirurgeon is an old word for surgeon. Courageous conduct A 
curmudgeon, or miser. A litigious disposition. A pr^gious feat 
True religion. Religious ceremonies. 



The Sound of sh, as in shall. This sound is otherwise expressed bj 
ti, si, ci, ch, St ce, sch, and se. 



Sc'tion(-«bvn) fSc'tion 
cap'tion fac'tious 



(cSp'tious 
cS,u'tioa 

a 

cau'tious 
<Kc'ti9n 

ab-lii'tioii 

^b-s6rp'tion 

^rdSp'tion 

af-fSc'tion 

• • 

af-flic'tion 

j9.s-ser'tion 

9,t-tSn'tion 

g^t-trSc'tion 

cl-ta'ti9n 



fic'tion 

frSc'tion 

* 

frSc'tious 
frlc'tiou 



ti. 

lo'tion 

mar'tial 

mSn'tion 

• 

mo'tion 

• 

na'tion 
no'tion 



nup'^ti?,! 

8p'tioa 

pa'tient 

par' tig,! 

po'tion 

por'ti9U 



quo'tient 
ra'tion 

• 

sSc'tioii 
sgn'tient 

• 

sta-tion 
suc'tion 



col-lgc'tion 

con-nSc'tion 

• . 

con-trSc'tion 
con-vSn'tion 
con-vic'tion 

• • 

cor-rSc'tion 

• • 

cor-rup'tiou 
cre-a'tion 

• • 

cre-dSn'tig^lj 



de-cgp'tion 

de-duc'tioa 

de-jgc'tion 

de-scrfp'tion 

de-^ei/tion 

de-struc'tion 

• • 

de-tgc'tion 
dic-ta'tion 

• • 

di-rgc'tion 



dis-tfnc'ti9n 
dis-tor'tiou 

ft • 

do-na'tioa 

. . 

du-ra'tion 

e-jSc'ti9ii 

e-lSc'tion 

• • 

e-mo'tion 

• • 

e-qua'tion 
e-rSc'tion 
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es-s8n'ti^l 

ex-cSp'tion 

e^i-er'tion 

ex-ti!iic'tion 

• • 

ex-trSc'tion 

• • 

fa-ce'tious 

fil-tra'ti9n 

for-ma'tion 

foun-^a'tion 

• 

gra-da'tipn 

im-pa'tient 

in-f Sc'tion * 

in-flSc'ti9ii 

iii-fflc'ti9ii 

imstruc'tion 

• • 

le-ga'tion 



lo-ca'tion 

mi-gra'tion 

mu-ta'tipn 

n^x-raHioa 

ne-ga'tioQ 

ob-jgc'tipn 

ob^trftc'tion 

^ra'tion 

^a'tion 

per-c8p'tiou 

per-fgc'tioa 

pl^n-ta'tion 

po-tgii'ti§l 

pre-dfc'tion 

pro-ba'tipii 

pr9-dfic'ti9n 



prchmo'ti9n 
pr9S-tra'ti9n 
• pr9-tSc'ti9n 
pru-dSn'ti^ 
pul-8a'ti9a 
quo-ta'ti9n 
re-c8p'ti9n 
re-duc'ti9a 
re-flSc'tion 
re-frftc'tion 
re-j6c'tion 
re-ple'tion 
re-strto'tion 
r9-ta'ti9a 
S|,l-va'ti9n 
sa'ti-ate 



se-cre'ti9n 

se-18c'tion 

• • 

sen-tSu'tious 

S9-lu'tioa 

stag-na'tioa 

sub-jSc'ti9n 

subHst&n'ti^I 

Bub-trJlc'tioa 

• ■ 

t^-a'ti9n 

tr^ns-ftc'tion 

traQs-la'ti9n 

V9rca'ti9n 

vex-a'tion 

vex-a'tious 

• • 

Ti-bra'tion 

* 

V9-ca'ti9U 



B&tfA&K 1. Whenever ti represents the sound of ah, and immediately 
gacoeeds an accented short vowel, it is united Twith this vowel in pronuncia- 
tion, though separated in syllabication. The cases in which the sound of 
ti is thus thrown back are noted by a double accent after the short vowel. 



^d-di"tion 

am-bf'tion 

• • 

am-M"tious 

• • 

at-trf"ti9n 
C9ii-di"tion 
C9n-trt"ti9n 
den-tf"tion 

• • 

dis-crS"ti9n 



e-di"tioii 

. • 

fic-ti"tious 

flar^r'tious 

fru-ftion 

ig-nt"tioa 

in-r'tial 

in-st"ti9n 

ini-ir'titf 



in9-nt"tioii 

mu-nt"tion 

nu-trftion 

nu-tri"tious 

par-tt"tioii 

per-dt!'tion 

pe-tt"ti9n 

P9-§t"tioii 



pre-pf'tious 

se-€il"tioii 

• . 

se-dl"tious 

sol-9tr'tial 

. • 

tra-dftiou 

tu-r'tion* 

vl"ti-ate 

• 

V9-K"ti9n 



SI. 

Ebmabk 2. Whenever the digraph si has the sound of sh, it follows a 
Hquid, or the letter s, which blends with it, or is silent. 



cSs'si9n 
mS&'.si9n 



in&'si9n 
pSs^sion 



pSn'sion 
sSs'sion 



tSn'sion 
ver'sion 



i } 
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I 



fo-c^sion 
flbd-mYs'sioa 

9S-cSn'sion 

com-mts'sion 

C9m-p&8'siou 

C9m-prgs'si9ii 

e^n-pul'8i9il 

C9n-c8s'si9n 

C9ii-cus'si9a 

C9n-fSs'si9n 



C9ii-ver'si9U 

CMi-vul'si9a 

de*clSii'si9n 

d©^r&'si9n 

di-grSs'si^ 

di-mSn'si^ 

dis-c&^'sion 

di^^mls'sion 



er'sion 



disHsSn'sioas 

■ • 

di-ver'sion 

• • 

di-v&l'si9ii 
e-mls'sion 



ei-cur'si9n 
ei-p&ii'si9ii 
e^-prSs'si9n 
:-pfil'gioa 

i-pr€B'si9n 
L-ciir'si9ii 
in-ver'sion 
9-m¥s'si9a 
9p-pr^'si9n 
per-c&s'si9ii 
per-mis'si9ii 
per-vSr'si9n 



po^Ss'si9n 

pre-t6n'si9n 

proKjgs'son 

pr9-fgs'sion 

pr9-grSs'si9ii 

re-mTs'sion 

■ ■ 

se-cSs'sion 

■ • 

• * 

fiub-ver'sion 

8uo-c8s'sion 

* • 

8up-prSs'si9n 

sus-pSn'si9n 

tr^ns^grSs'si^ 



a, 

Kem ABX 3w Whenever the digraph ci has the aoond of sh, il foQom 
a Towel, a liquid, or the letter 8, which blends with it, or is silent. 



an'cient 
cSii'science 



gra'cioos 
liis'cious 



^tro'cious f|l-la'cious 

ftu-da'cious fe-ro'cious 

• • • 

c^rpa'cious fi-n&n'ci^l 

C9in-mer'ci§l l9-C[ua'cious 

e-da'cious men-da'cious 



so'cial 
epa'cious 

pre-co'cious 

pr9-viii'cial 

pug-na'cious 

rgrpa'cious 

s^rga'cious 



spe'cie 
spe'cious 

te-na'cious 

• • 

un-gra'cious 

ve-ra'cious 

vi-va'cious 

• • 

vo-ra'cious 



Bemabk 4. When ci, sounded as sh, follows a short accented yowel, it 
is united wilh this vowel in pronunciation, though separated in syllabication ; 
and the union is indicated by a double accent, as in the case of ti. See 
Remark 1. 



fi.u-spt"cious 

carprf"cious 

de-ff'xient 

de-K"cious 

• • 

ef-fTfoi^nt 



es-p8"ci|l 
ju-dfci^l 
l9-^t"ci9,n 

m|rlt"cious 



9f.h"cial 
9p-tt"ci^ii 
P9rtri"ci^ii 
per-nt"cious 



phy-§t"ci9,n 

pr9-ft"cieiit 

suf-fJ"cieiit 
■ • 

sus-pt"ci9n 
sus-pi"ciou8 



/i 
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ch. 
stfin'^bion (.aiivii) trtin'^heon (-ahyB) maj/^hiQii-Sss c-divn) 

BmA&x 6. Moct of fhe words in whieh eh has the MMind of sli hxfo 
Itecsi adopted ftom the French. 



efip-n-§hlh' 
ghargrin' 
9hai;e 

jhSm-p^ne' (pan') 
gham-paign' (ptoo 
§baii-de-lier' 



fhf-rSde' 

^liarlartSn 

9he-mt§e' 

§hgv'ron 

§hi-ca'ner-y 

qhlv'^ry 



g^lo§he' 

xnar^hln'er-y 

mus-taQhe' 

nSn'ghgrlaiice' 

p&r-^r^hute' 

pis-ta'^hio 



s. 

Bexabx 6. When 8 has the sonnd of sh, it precedes u or e. If, at the 
same time, it follows another s, the latter bl^ds with it, or is silent. 



in-stlre' 

' (in-shto'} 
(Blw'sbf-f) 



cSn'sure 

n&u'se-'ate 
8s'se-o6s 



fls'sure * 

(flih'yvr) 

prSs'sure 

(prteh'v'r) 

sfig'^r 

(thftg'»r) 



tBn'sure 
stire 

(rfhtkr) 



ar-^-la'ceou8 

(-shys) 



6'cean 



fo-li-a'ceous 

• » 

f^-i-ua'ceous 



ce. 

cre^ta'ceous 

(-ahys) 

ar-e-na'ceous 

8Sp-9-na'ceoas 

h^r-ba'ceous 

sch. 



f}-la'ceous 

(-shvia) 

crus-ta'ceous 

• » 

ce-ta'ceous 
t^s-ta'ceous 



/ 



a(|h¥s'tous 



* GeeTke Sound t^fYyOain TOt, p. 69. 
t See The S<nmd qf KfOsin jriJ>, p. 71. 

6* 
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se. 

• 

Exercises for Writing. — The caption, or ar rest^ of ac riminalf 
A captious disposition. A faction, or political partj'. A fractious 
child. A lotion for a wound. Martial law. A nuptial ceremony. 
Be patient. What is the quotient ? A soldier's ration, A sentient 
being. The force of suction. Ablution, or the act oi i^Bhing. A 
strange assertion,. A good citation, A convention of delegates. 
The credentials of an ambassador. He gave a vivid description^ 
Write the exercise from my dictation. An equation in algebra. , In- 
dustry is essential to success. Facetious conversation. He is iisi* 
patient of controL The British legation at Washington. The^'o^en^ 
iial mood. JPrudential considerations. The pulsation of the heart. 
The refraction of Hght. He ate to repletioru He was allowed to 
satiate his appetite. A sententiou^s style. A substantial foundation. 
A man's vocation. 

The addition of numbers. Boundless ambition. Hocks are worn 
by the attrition of the waves. The period of dentitidn, A flagitious 
action. An initial letter. The enrolment of militia, A monition, 
or warning. Nutritious food. In danger of perdition. Propitious 
circumstances. The solstitial colures. An act of volition. The oc- 
cession of Victoria to the throne of England. The aggression of 
an enemy. The ascension of a balloon. The compression of the 
air. Concussion of the brain. The discussion of a question. The 
emission of bank bills. An idiomatic expression. The effect of per^ 
cussion. The possession of property. A long procession. Seces^ 
sion from a party. The suppression of intemperance. Dransgres^ 
sion of the law. 

Ancient nations. A good conscience* Gracious in disposition.. 
Luscious fruit. Social pleasures. A spacious apartment The 
debt was paid in specie. Specious pretences. An atrocious crime. 
Sagacious mexL Aferociottsheast, A financial ciim. Mendacious 
in speech. A^ecoaotw child. Bapacious hirda, A veracious tas- 
tory. A voracious appetite. Auspidotis circumstances. Delicious 
drink. Judicial decisions. The argument of a logician. The trick 
of a magician. He is a great musician. The skill of an optician. 
A good physician, A proficient in mathematics. The supply is 
suffidenU Of a suspicious temper. 



>r 
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A stanchion under the beasMxf ft ship. Airuneheonf or«tafil A 
fnarchioness la the vnfe ofg marquis. An avalanohe of snow. A 
capuchin, or r*rancisca5/mar. They felt great chagrin for their 
failure. A chaise has two wheels. Champagne is a sparkling wine. 
A champaign, or W>, open country. A cJiandelier for a parlor. 
Do you know the meaning of the charade f He is a base charlatan^ 
A chevalier, or knight. A zigzag ornament in architecture is called 
a cAetTTOTi^^Ie was guilty of chicanery. In the days of chivalry, 
A gcUocn^t^oyej^ahoe, Skilled id mcuihinery. Does he wear a 
mustaj^uF He showed great noTicA^ance. A para/ch\de for sup- 
port. jcHSfe air. The pistachio, or Syrian nut. 

The I9^ry is true, I can assure you. A fissure in the rock. Are* 
ttaceoiti§ soiL A cetaceous fish. Cretaceous, or chalky formations, 
^e lobster is a crustaceous animal. Farinaceous substances. 
Asbestos is a filaceous mineraL Minerals that split into leaves, like 
Boica, are ^o^iaceous. Herbaceous plants. The water of the ocean. 
A saponaceous compound is formed by mixing an oil with an alkalL 
The oyster }^a testaceous animaL Schist is a slaty rock. N<xii^ 
seous TOfiStms^ 

Sound of z, as in azure. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
s, zi, and ti. 



^ 



f 



Sl. 



Remabx 1. Whenever si has the sound of z, as in aznre, it follows an 
accented vowel, except in the word abscission (yb-slzh'^). In this case the 
first 8 blends with the sound of si, or is silent. 



bra'§ier 

(-zh?r) 

arbra'§ion 

ad-he'§ion 

§,f-fu'§ion 

9,l-lu'§ioii 

5,m-bro'§i^ 

ca-he'§ioii 

col-lu'5i9n 



cro'§ier 

(-zh^r) 



f1i'§ion 

(-zhyn) 



con-clu'§ioii 

C9n-fii'§i9n 

con-ta'§ion 

cor-ro'§ion 

de-lu'§ion 

dif-fii'§ion 

9f-fu'§i9n 



ho'per 

(-zhfr) 



o'^ier 

(.2h?r) 



e-va'§i9ii 

ex-clu'§i9U 

ex-plo'§i9n 

il-lii'§ion 

iii-fii'§i9ii 

iii-trli'§i9n 

in-va'§i9ii 



ob-trti'§i9n 



.TZt, 



9C-ca'§i9n 

per-sua'§i9ii 

pro-fu'§ion 

pro-trti'§ion 

se-clu'§ioii 

suf-fix'5i9n 



S8 K0D8S or BXPBESSINQ THE COHSCSfAKT BOWDS. 

RnuxK 1. "Whta si, haTing th« Mnnd of v, u In «nre, fiiUinn a 
ahoTt accented voYcl, it in muted with thia vowel in pmnoDd^tion, though 
•epaiated iu sjOabicatiaii i sud this niuon is indicated by a double aeeeuL 



C9l-H"?i9ii 



de-rt"9ion 
di-vf'ji?!! 



e-li"5ion 



pre-cl'Von 
re-Tl"(i9ii 



cgm-po?nre 
dis-clo'jure 



en-clo'^ure lei'^uro 

e-ra'^ure mSaj'urc 

^x-po'giire plBa^'uro 

fore-clo'sure xo'^e-atc 




bra'zier (-iivijf gla'zier c-ibet) 
ti. 

tr^-fil"ti9n laiM-tawn 

Exercises Ibr WritinK- — An ahraaian of tlie sldn. The o 
luiion of two surfaces. The attractioii of coliesioiu ■ A collusion 
between witoenes to teU a fiilwbood. A contusion, or famiBe. Cor- 
rotion \ij the action of an add. Tha mBine m^in in under & delusion, 
Blffution of blood. A crafty eviuion. A loud expIusioTU Aninfa- 
tion of tea. Beware of iittnmon upon the priv^y of odierg. He 
duturbed the assembly by the obtrusion of improper subjects. The 
pratruHon of a tusk. A suffiision dl color. A frightful collision. 
Exposed to derision. The elition of a letter. The surgeon made 
an incidon through the flesL He wrote with precision. The 
, revision of the press. The doswre of the niou^ The erawira 
of a word. The forwioswe of a mortgage. Leisure for study. 
Euuaess before pleasure. A roseate hue. A priceless treasure. 
The usual method. One who takes illegal interest is a usurer. A 
gUttier repairs windows. A graxier o! herds. A sudden ^wtsUioa. 
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The 6oi7ifl> of y, as in yo«. This sound, immedUfely after an acoenty 
is otherwise expressed by i before another Towel in an unaccented syllable. 



al'ien (y^n) 
bfist'ion 

Mll'ion 
brtU'ia: 
bfiU'i 




cSil'ier (-y?r) 
court'ier 

fust'ian 
hSll'iard; 

('y»n) mlU'ioa 



inln'i9n(-yvi) rfiflf'ijn (-yin) 
mull'ign 8cSiri9ii 



pill'ion 
ptn'iou 

qugst'i9n 



8Ciill'i9n 
sp&n'iel 
trtll'i9n. ^ 

vlz'ier 



ci-vfl'ian 

cSll'ier-y 

C9m-pan'i9n 

di"^gst'i9n 

d9-ml!i'i9n 

e-mSll'ient 

es-pftl'ier 

e^-Must'i9U 



fjrmtl'iatr 

me-d&lli9ii 

o-p5fn'ion 

p^vfl'i9n 

ple-be'i^n 

Ple'igrdef 

punc-tfl'ious 

re4)gll'i9n 



el n, when long, at the beginning of words, has the 
hen u immediately follows an accented syllable, it often 
slightly articulated. 



creal 
cult'ure 

* 

feat'ure 

fig'ure 

frSct'ur^ 

fut'ure 

^gst'ure 



use 

(-3^) jfinct'ure (yyo 
tect'ure 
ilxt'ure 

• 

mSfst'ure 
nat'ure 
niirt'ure 
ptet'ure 



use'ful 
u-^iirp' 



u-tifl'i-ty 
u-to'pi-^ 

pYct'ure (-y^T) strtict'ure (yvr) 

p8st'ure sut'ure 

rSpt'ure tSxt'uro 

rupt'ure tinct'ure 

sertpt'ure tort'ur© 

sctilpt'ure vgnt'ure 

stat'ure verd'ure 

A # 



* With respect to the doubled consonant in this and other words of this list, see 
Wonta contotttw^ 8Utwt LtXUrs^ p. 76. 
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st&fue (m) Bt&t'ttte (yai) vftl'tte [-y») Virt'ae (-yyj 



Sct'u-ate 

^-TSnt'ure 

cBnfu-r^ 

de-bfinfure 

dScf-mSat 

Sd'u-cate 

Sm'u-late 

fSl/u-lous 



glSb'o-lar 
grfid'u-9l 
grSd'ii-ate 
grKn'u-lar 



pSt'o-lant 
pSst'u-late 

rSg'u-late 
sSt'u-ratc 



m&n'u-scrlpt sTn'u-oiis 

m8n'u-in6nt BtTm'u-latc 

mut'u-^ strga'u-ous 

nSt'u-r^l Biimpfu-oi 



^-yent'u-roQs 

fig'ri-clilt-ijre 

flJtt-blg'll-OfiB 

^-ttc'u.-iate 

%a-5td'u-oii3 

&u-rlc'u-I^r 

Cf-ptt'u-late 

co-Sg'u-late 

con-spYc'u-ous 

c$n-tempt'u-oii3 



con-ttn'u-oiis 
de-cId'u-ou8 
e-mbl'u-mSnt 

e-TSnf u-^ 
^x-tSn'u-ata 
im-p6t'u-oiis 

li?^bift'ii-ate 
hor'ti-cBlt-ure 




iii-tBg'n-mSnt "■" 
inaii-'a.-filet'iire 
mSji-n-nils'sion 
iu8iiB-u-ra't^ii 
perwpgt'u-a,l. 

tii-m,ait'ii- 



Esercises ftnr WritiiiK< — An alien, or forci^^icr^ The Bgs'i 
of a fort The game of billiarda. A briUiaM tt^'. ' ^Mjaidl lio't. 
The life of a Ckriatiatt. A collier, or digger of coab. ' 
of a c&wtier. A book M o{J)ietian. Ilie habits of'^ 
The minion of a court. A tmiUion in a window. A pUtion, or 
kind of saddle for a woman. Armed mth n pomard. A fierce 
ni^on. A seallion is a kilid of onion. A scullion, or kitchen 
serrant. The grand vizier of Tm'key. To amdiorale is to make 
better. A battalion of aoldiera. Good behauior. A bUiary duct. 
Ciliary reins. A coUiery, or coal-mine. The digestion of food. 
EmoUieni applications. An espalier, or lattice-work for trees. 
A large medal, or medallion. Plebeian amusementa. The Pleiades, 
ot the Seven Stars. PanctUious conduct. A rebellion against a 
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The planet Uramit. Au»^id iaytaitiaa.^ Tyranta uMirp dominion. 
A Utopian scheme. A living creatY'- Culiwe of the intellect, 
JVacftjre of a limb. The juncture of one thing with another. The 
ttttrlart of the young. A posture of d^eneet The art of gculptitre. 
A gtiture of the skull. Tincture of opium. The verdure of the 
fields. A beautiM »ialue. A statule of CongreM. The value of 
health. Tirtue leads to happness. The aeiutU is opposed to the 
ideal. What motiv'cs actuate hun ? . Gooda entitled to debenture. 
Examples edueale tlie young more than precepts. It is honoiaBIe to 
emulate the virLufs of others. Where did he graduate ? Qramtlar 
Gubst^^ft The Tiwntimertl at Bunker Hill . 

A^Mnnf dis]ioeition. A posttdate, or asnimed poaitiDn. 8atr 
urate ihe spcmge witli water. Sinwias paths. Bennrd to ttimuiale 
ambition. Tabulate the results. JVular digniljea. IVemuIouavilh 
cnjotion. A mortar to tritwaie minerals. Vneiuoua substances. 
^ advetiiurotis spmt. Ambiguous expressions. Articulate your 
words distinctly. Be astiduoiis in the pursuit of knowledge. Bur- 
goyne was obliged to capitulate. Deciduous trees. Men Hometiines 
seek oflice for th(.ir own etnolttmaict. An estuary, or arm of the sea. 
■^^Tiat can extertuatf his guilt P He is fond of horticulture. He at 
lowed no temptations to in/iUuate him. An ingenuous disposition. 
Crafty mt^n know how to insinuate what they dare not say directly, 
~' slave. An exhibitionof staiuari/. AtumuU- 



s hid. This unind is othennae expressed by 



^ rabble. 



it q, b«fbre the letter n 
in Section III., U maniei like k i and n, in Uiis cose, 
like w, and is sometiines dlent. 

quad'r^tuTO qual'i-ty quar't§r-ly qutx-St'ic 

(kw**) (kwOl') ' (kwV) ' (fcwik*-)' 

quad'ru-pgd quan'ti-ty quSr'u-lotis qu9-ta'tion 

(fcwW) ■ (kwii/) ■ {kw*!*) (kw»-) 
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Bbxabx 3* When the combinatiooL qv immediately follows ea eooented 
short Towel, q, sounded as k, is joined with this Yowel, and a, sounded as 
W, is joined to the next syllable. 

^ihttq'ui-ty(fnttk'w^)iii-lq'ui-iy (i;a-ww^) rSq'ui-ftte (rtk'w*-) 

fiq'ue-dfict llq'uid sSq-ues-tra'tion 

8q'iii-page Kq'ui-date s8q'ues-trart9r 

8q'ui-ty 9b-llq'ui-ty u-blq'ui-ty 

Bemabx 4. In some words, mostly derived from the French, the di- 
graph qn has the sound of k. 



eSn'qu^r (kBagictf) * 
co-qu8jtte' (k^-uto 
8t-i-qu8tte' (»t-^-k«to 
ex-ch8q'uer (^ks-chck'^r) 
l&c'quer (wt'^t) 
ttq'u9r (Uk'vr) 



mSs-qu^r-ade' ( 
mo»-qut'to (mqB-kn'ts) 
pSr'o-qaSt (ptoVMO 
ptqu'ant (pik'^m) 
pi-quSt' (p9-k«t') 
qu^rdrille' (kf-drno 



nMPl^Rd' 



) 



g,u-tfquo' (-«k') 
bur-l&quo' c-wsko 
cri-ttque' (-teko 



gr^-tgsque' (4««k') ptque (psk) 
m8sque (mssk) stSt-u-gsque' (-ssko 

o-paque' (-psko fi-nique' (neko ^ 



fhS$m 

jhoir (kwlr) 

€hSl-dee' fhlS'ride 
flia'Ss ^ {hlo'rino 
jhSm'ist jhlo'r^te 



ch. 

jhord 
jhrome 

jho'rus 



jGhai-da'ic 
jha-Sfic 
5hS,r'9,c-ter 
jhCm'is-trv 
$hXl'i-id • 



fhlS'r^-form 

fhSl'er-fc 
€hrtst'iaii-Tze 



ghyle 
ghyme 

fhrts'ten (kris'an)! 

(hrtst'mi^ (kits') 
jhrBn'ic 

fhro-m&t'ic 
jhrSn'i-cle (-ki)t 
fhrSn'i-cler 
jhr^s'arKs 



* See Tike Sound qf Na^ aa iu 8IN&, p. 75. 
t See Word* anUaimmg SiXaU LeUmvy p. 76. 



N 
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£h9rme'le-9ii 
£hi-mSr'}-C9l 

aghe (in) 

^ SF^be-myst 
/ Sl'fhe-my 

Su'9h9-rSt(«Bs') * 

' ar'jhe-type 
Jli/fhi-tSct 
ar'fhi-trave 

cftt-e-^hu'mea 

cSjh'le-^ry 

hfe-rftr-jhy 



jhi-rBlViy 
(hi-r8p'9-(£fst 



jho-r8g'r|-plijr 



scheme («kSin> 8$hd$i (aktf) 



or'jhil 
or^jhis 



8(he'sis 



stryjh'nme 
tro'fhee 



br6ii-$h7t«B 

gfh'i-nite 

e-jhi'nus 

eu'^hf-r&t (yf ) 

hSp'tfirsjhjr 

lafh'ry-mg,! 

me-fhan'ic 






sXo'^li^rrlne 
8$ho-lSs'tic 
sBp'ul-fhre (*^ t 
86-piU'$hr^ 

syn'jbro-noHs 
tSfh'nj-cgl 

mo-nar'$hi-C9l 
p^hro'fhi-d 

psy-jhSiVfyt 
fljr-nSc'd^-jlie 



cSnjh (kSBgk)* dYs'tish m5ii'^$h s&'mSsh (ditto 

h7e-rar$h m8n'o-s%h pSftn«ar$h PSnftirteusl^ 



s^ 



ISUgh (18k) 



sl^agh (Mk) 



• See Tito Sound <{f 2W, <m tn siiv^o, p. 7& 
f 8e« ir«nb eMbSbwIf SOtm Otufw, p. TO* 

7 
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ExeTciflM fivr Writing. — The qvo/Sstatwre of the drde. A 
^ixoiic scheme. The rules of equity. Liquidate the debt. Per- 
Beveisnce is requisite to success. The nations of antiquity. The 
Miquxty of the ediptic. The sequestration of property. She 
18 a coquette. An exact observer of etiquette. The English exchc 
guer. LacqueTf or Y«rmatL^ The bite of a mosquito* Aparoquetf 
or small parrot A piquant remark. Piquet is a game at cards. 
They are going to dmice a quadrille. Antique furniture. A bur^ 
lesque poem. Addison's critique upon Paradise Lost. A grotesque 
figure.* A Turkish mo^^e. Do not entertain a pt^ against another. 
Statuesque repose. A unique character. 

A e^uism m a rocL The chord of a musical instrument Chrome 
is, one of the metals. Chyle is separated from chyme. The Chaldee 
language. The chloride of lime. Chlorine is one of the constitu- 
ents of common salt The chlorate of potash. Choler, or anger. 
Choral symphonies. By what name will he christen the child P A 
chronic disease. A Chaldaic idiom. A chaotic mass. A chiliad^ 
or one thousand. A chimera of the imagination. A choleric dispo< 
rition. . The nations of Christendom. The chromatic scale. A faith- 
ful chronicler ef events. The chrysalis of the silkworm. Chrysolite 
is a green mineraL Chalybeate waters contain iron. The changing 
hues of the chamdeon. A chimerical project His chirography is 
bad. The chiropodist removes corns from the feet The chronom^ 
eter h an exact timepiece. He is subject to the headache. A wild 
scheme. A good school. The drachma was a Gredan coin. 
Mechlin lace. Orchil and orchis are species of plants. The-^c^em, 
or state of the body. Strychnine is a poisonous drug. A trochee 
is a poetic foot of one long and one short syllable. 

The alchemist tried to convert other metals into gold. A state of 
anarchy. An anchoret, or hermit An archetype, or model. A 
skilful architect. Bronchitis is an inflammation of the windpipe. 
An ill state of the body is called cachexy. The echinite is a fossil 
echinus. The eucharist, or the Lord's supper. The Saxon heptarchy. 
The lachrymal glands. A sepulchre of stone. Stomachic medi- 
cines. Synchronous events. It would be an anachronism to repre* ' 
sent Aristotle and Socrates as contemponuies. A catechumen, or 
one yet in the rudiments of Christianity. A cochleary, or spiral tube. 
A great mechanician. Parochial limits. The study of psychology. 
Synecdoche is a figure of rhetoric. Milton personifies chaos as " the 
anarch old.** A eonchf or marine shell The I^ds probably 
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erected the crcmdeck, A dUtidtf or couplet A loehf or lake. Su- 
mach is used in tanning. The ruler of a sacred order is called a 
hierarch, A monostich, or single verse. A book of the PenUdeuclL 
In Ireland a lake is called a lough. A shough^ or shaggy dog. 



The Sound of ng, as in sing. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
n when it occurs before k or its equivalent in a monosyllable, and when, 
being in any syllable having a primary or a secondary accent, except in the 
prefixes in, non, and an, it precedes the sound of k or of g hard. 



bftnk 

b»nk 
brfnk 
cl^k 
clink 
crSuk 

Sn'fhor 

Sn'ger 

Sn'gte (-gi)f 

an'grjr 

&ii'guish 

bftn'quet 

bian'ket 

a 

biin'gle (-gi) 
c&n'ker 

• 

clSn'gpr 
c5n'cord 
cSn'course 



dr&nk 

drink 

flSnk 

frSnk 

h&nk 

Ink 

jtink 



Unk 

lynx 

mtnk 

m6nk 

ptnk 

pl&nk 

pr&nk 



prink 

shftnk 

shrink 

shr&nk 

sink 

slink 

sphinx 



sunk 

tftnk 

thSnk 

think 

trunk 

wink 

zino 



c8n'gress 

c5n'qu6st 

cSn'quer 

dan'gle (.gi) 

dis-tlnct' 

fin'ger 

flinc'tiQn 

ffin'gus 

gSn'grene 

h&n'ker 

• 

hiin'ger 
jan'gle (-gi) 



jin'gle (-gi) 

ISn'gua^e 

l&n'guid 

ISn'guish 

Hn'ger 

lln'guist 

mSn'gle (gi) 

mln'gle (gi) 

mftn'grel 

mftn'key 

rftn'kle (-ki) 

sSn'guine 



sin'gle (-gi) 
spSn'gle (-gi) 
sprln'^e (.u) 
strfin'gle (^i), . 
tan'gle (-gi> 
tin'gle (^i) 
tin'ker 
trSn'quil 
trin'ket 
twin'kle (-ki) 
vftn'quish 
wrInTde(rtng'ki)t 



Sn'gu-l^-r dis-tln'guish ex-tln'guish sIn'gu-Ur 

de-lln'quent e-18n'gate re-lln'quish triin'cat^i 

♦ For words analogous to those in this list which terminate in a silent M final, 
we Words eontaimimg SOaU LetUrs, p. 76. 
t Ses Wvrdf eanUMmg SUnA LptUrt^ p. 78. 



Binfiatfc. Most deilTatives from wotiM ending in mg^ at tinf^ef^ 
hnn^-^r &e., tek« tk« additioiial syllable witlukat any cbaaige in its- 
Bound ; but the foUoiving axe exceptions^ being, pronounced as if the n <^ 
the digraph ng were changed into ng, and the g transferred to the suffix. 

Kn'ger (Wng'g^r) str8n'ger youn'ger 

Kn'gest gtr&i'g9st yoiin'gest 

dipbrtliSii^gll (dip-) * triph-ihSn'g^ cmp.) 

fixercises for Writing. — Khmk of sand. A d^tnA;, or glimpse. 
The darJc of chains. The fiank, or side. A Aon^ of thread. A 
Chinese junk, Sharp-sighted as a lynx. The fur of a mink, A 
fboHsh prank. Do not pn'nA; so much. The shank of an anchor. 
The thieves alink tLvmy. The sphinx of Egypt A tank for water, 
^mc » a metal Restrain an^er« A sumptuous Ixmqu^t, The un- 
skilM bungle at their work. The dangw of trumpets. Conquer your 
passions. The /undion of the stomach. A fungus, or mushroom. 
Gangrene, or mortification. The jangle of instruments out of tune. 
A languid manner. A profound linguist, A mongrel goose. A 
sanguine temperament. An cmgular outline. Do not be a deUn- 
guent, Relinquish the claim. A truncated pyramid. This line is 
longer thaa that. He is the goungest of the brothenf A cUph* 
ihongalicumd. 



VI* VordB dontal&ing 60emt letters. 

1« Silent vowels* 

Bmhaxk 1. The Towel e is the only one that is silent as a final letter, 
and, in this situation, it is always silent except in a ftw words from the Greek 
and Latin, as in apostrophe, catastrophe, epitome, recipe, simile, &c. 

1. Silent e final. 

RfiMABK 2. The edect of a silent e final in lengthening the preceding 
▼owd, uid in giving to c the sound of s, and to g the sound of J, has been- 
akeady shown-f The same vowel is silent, also, at the end of many words 
in whieh no similar eieet is apparent * 

<» eontaMsf SOnrt L«ttr» f 0eep^9O,S9,«>. 



w<»DB caoTAnaaa tauarx taaxBM. 



T7 



tre 


oiirve 


hSrse 


ti%rs6 


ritoro 


!txe 


dSnsQ 


h(5dse 


p8Tse 


sWre 


b^de 


d6ve 


iSpse 


p&u$e 


spouse 


carve 


Slse 


live 


pol^e 


starve 


c&a$e 


fSlse 


]^e 


prdve 


swerve 


cWnse 


gtve 


loase^ 


piilse 


tSnse 


chSSje 


gWve 


16ve ' 


piirse ~ 


terse 


dilute 


gSne 


mouse 


rinse 


twelve 


c6ine 


gddse 


m8ve 


roilfe 


vSlve 


cSpse 


grouse 


nerve 


sauce 


Terse 


corpse 


hearse 


noY^e 


sSnse 


were 


ciirse? 


hSlve 


nddsQ 


8h6ve 


worse (wiin) 


9rb6ve' 


eon-dSnse' 


in-dorse" 


in-vSrse' 


re-pfilsw' 


ab-§51ve' 


C9n-verse' 


ex-pSnse' 


• nSn'sSnse 


re-je^ve' 


ad'verse 


de-jervQ' 


for-give' 


Sb-jerve' 


re-581ve' 


^p-pr8ve' 


di^-biirse' 


im-mSnse' 

• 


per-verse' 


re-spSnse' 


9rr6fi§e' 


dis-pSnse' 


im-merse' 


pre-p8nse' 


re-verse' 


^perse' 


dis-perse' 


im-prove' 


pre-jerve' 


sub-serve' 

• 


^rverse' 


di9-§Slve' 


Im'pulse 


re-hearse' 


trSns-verse' 


c^rroufe' 


di'verse 


Jn'cgnse 


r^-lftpse' 


trSV^rsQ 


col-lSpse' 


^Kpse' 


jn-t&ise' 


re^morse' 





Exercises for Writing. — Are you ready to fit the helve into 
the a^e f He bade me make no noise. Sailors chinse the seams 
of a deck with oakum. A copse is a grove of small trees. Lead is 
very dense. The wings df a dove. A false statement A kid 
glove. The lapse of time. The optic nerve. Oan you poise a rod 
on the tip of your finger f JRinse the bottle. Bauce gives relish to 
food. Will you shove the sled, or will you pull it P A sieve to sep- 
arate bran fi'om flour. Do not swerve from the truth. A terse style. 
The voA^e (^ a pump. How does verse differ from prose P 



* Wh«B s ii lileiit iH Bom* wovd« titer B and a Uqaid, it prevents a ttam taklaf 
the sound of x, as will be seen 1^ comparing etirf with cttfvs, datj with dawi^ 
sOf with eZte, tenf with tense. 

7* 
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Be abcf^ luspicioB. What can cbsolte one from sueh guilt P jUt" 
verse dzcomatances. Men were found base enough to asperse the 
character of Washington. The collapse of a hollow Tessel by ex- 
ternal pressure. A pump to condense air. He was appointed to 
disburse the funds. The mayor ordered the rioters to disperse. 
Birds of d^rse colors. To indorse a note is to write one's name on 
the back o^t. The expense of traveUing. Immerse it in water. A 
sudden impulse. Fragrant incense., A perverse disposition. Malice 
prepense. A relapse into former illness. A stranger fears no re- 
ptUse from the door of a true gentleman. Reserve a store for the 
friture. A reverse of fortune. Endeavor to subserve the interests 
of others. Ships traverse the ocean. 

Kbmabx 3. With respect to unaccented syllables, the rule by which a 
i^ent e final after a single consonant lengthens the preceding votAl some^ 
times applies; but frequently the latter has a short sound more or less 
distinct The classes of words terminating respectively in ile, ine» ite« 
and ave will exemplify these two cases. 



Words 


terminating in ile. 




e'dlle Sx'ile 


gSn'tlle 


pSn'tile 


cSm'9-niile 

• 


e-81'i-pile 


rSc'on-cIle 


S^ile fSs'ile 
d8§'ile fe'brile 
dfic'tUe fer'tiie 


fragile 

fS'tiie 

hSs'tile 


mls'sile 
rSp'tile 
sfib'tile 



bis-sgx'tile juVe-ntle pu'er-fle TSlVttle 

C9n-trac'tile mer'cg^n-tfle pro-j6c'tile ver'sairtfle 



Words terminating in ine. 



SVm^n-dme 

Ss'i-nine 

brtg'§in-tine 

Byz'|,n-tme 

cSlVi3iiiie 



cSn'n^rbme 

cSl'9,n-dme 

cWum-bme 

crys'tg^l-line 

Sg^^n-tine 



ISg'irtlne 

le'o-nine 

mus'c^rdme 

mSt'^l-lme 

por'cu-pme 



s5t'ur-nine 

sSc'^hairrine 

ser'pen-tine 

tiir'pen-tme 

vai'en-tine 
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Sd-^mSn'tine 


81-e-phSn'tinc 


) ^8n'u-Yno 


inM'i-«Tne 


ftm-e-th^s'tinc 


> gn'^ine 


im-&^me 


m^curllhe 


clan-dSs'tine 


e^-^rn'me 


il-lu'mine 


n&'tfrrYne 


cSr'^l-Kne 


fam'ine 

• 


in-tSs'tine 

• * 


pSl'9rtYne 


dts'ci-pltne 


fSm'i-ntne 


ro-dJue* 


pris'tine 


de-ter'niino 

• • 


flu'9-rine * 


jSs's^rmine 


Ap'ine 


d5c' trine 

• 


^glVtine 


Hb'er-tfne 


vftl'pine 


• 


^ordt terminating in ite. 




Sc'o-Jiite 


bSd'l^m-ite 


gx'pe-dite 


^sSt'el-lite 


fin'jhcHrite 


Car'me-lite 


hgt'er-o-clite 


steVtite t 


&p'pe-tite 


jlirys'o-litef 


j^r'^rsite 


tbe-8d'o-lIte 


au'^ite t 


cSn'trite 


rSc'on-dite 


trfp'^-tite 


Sp'po-jtte 


fe'qui-§tte 


lijfp'o-crYte 


per'quj-jYto 


com-pSj'ite 


fa'vor-tte 


In'f i-ntte 

• 


r&'pite 


dgf'i-nite 


grttn'ite 


8p'po-ftte 


rgq'ui-§Jte 




WbrdM terminating in ive. 


• 


Sc'tire 

* 


fSs'tive 

• 


mfe'sive 

• 


81'ive 


cSp'tive 


fiir'tive 

• 


mYs'sire 

• 


pfts'sive 


da'tive 

• 


mo'tive 


na'tive . 

• 


pgn'sire 


a-bu'sive 

• • 


de-c?sive 

• • 


^gn'j-ffve 


per-sua'sive 


ad-he'sive 

• • 


de-fSc'tive 

• • 


in-clu'sive 

• • 


p8j'i-ttve 


ad'jeo-ttve 


e-va'sive 

• • 


in-vSc'tive 


pro-diic'tive 


at-tSn'tive 

• • 


ex-clu'sive 

« • 


lu'cr$rtive 


pro-gr6s'sive 


at-trSc'tive 

• • 


Sx'ple-flve 


nSg'^irttve 


rSlVttve 


co-he'sive 

• • 


ex-plo'sive 


nSr'rgrttve 


re-piil'sive 


cor-ro'sive 

• • 


ex-tSn'sive 

• • 


ob-trti'sive 

• 


sub-junc'tive 


cu'ra-ttve 


fu'^i-ttve 


of-fSn'sive 


suo-cgs'sive 

• • 



* In a class of chemical words terminating in livx, the I iB short* 
t In names of minerals ending in ite, the lis long. 
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Exeiciflea fi» WiUitm* — llie edUe in ancient Borne 
intended the public buildings. An exile from one's country* Genr 
fUe^ or pagan nations. A pentile is a tile to coyer the slope of a 
xeo£ llie eoUpUe was used to show the eksdc force of steam. A 
iloctfe animaL A cftidile netaL lV6n3e8]rmptams. JWt^eibrta. 
MimU weapons. A ntbiUe ether. BiautHUy or leap year. Ma/^ 
coirfife pursui t s . A 9o2a<i^ essence^ Fer«a/iZ€ talents. ^/moiu^fM 
is a kind d ruby. A hrigantinet or small bdg. Co^um&intf and 
ceZondtRtf are plants. Calamine is carbonate of zinc That whidi 
pertains to hemp is termed eanadbine. A scctuminef or melancholy 
temperament A serpcutine path. An adamantine substance. 
Coralline rocte. Of dephanUne bulk. OekUine is an animal 
substance. The heroine of a story. Intestine dissensionit. Iodine 
is obtained from kelp. The jessamine is a fragrant iknrer. Tha 
fudarinc Maenibles the peadi. Of a vuhdne Batee. 

Jcomie is a poisonoos herbu A bedlamite^ or madman. A Car^ 
mditef or mendicant friar. Try to expedite the business. A plant 
that grows on another is called a parasite. A tripartite treaty. 
Composite plants. An exquisite painting. A base hypocrite. Any 
compensation obtained frxnn an office besides the salary is called a 
perqtdsUe. A respite from labor. Virtue is' reqiUsite to happiness. 
An axiioe life. Festive scenes. Furtive f^laaaeeB, A nttmi^ or 
letter. The oZive is the emblem of peaea Of a j^eitnve disposition. 
Abusive laqgnage. Adhesive substances. A cohesive foroa ISGtaao 
add is corrosive. An evasive answer. Gunpowder is esplosive. 
B£wu too mochgtfm to inveetive. A persuasive taoe. 

Bbxasx 4. The rowel e is silent in a final syllable after the combined 
canaoBaats U, ^1, dl, 11, gi, id» pl, tl, zl, 1ir» er, gr, chr» and tr. 

Wordt terminating in ble. 



SKle 


feSTble 


qutbUe 


stiimT3le 


Km'ble 


fdrble 


rSb'ble 


ta'ble 


brble 


gamble 


rSm'bl© 


thYn/ble 


brSm'ble 


hSb'ble 


8^'ble 


trSb'le 


bWble 


jam'ble 


scrS.Tn'bl0 


trSm'ble 


ca'ble 


mai/ble 


scrtbTble 


troWIe 


dotLblQ 


iion[)le 


sta^ble 


tum'ble 


fa'ble 


pSb'ble 


stWble 


wtm'hle 
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c^'p^rble 
cu'r^rble 

Sm'jrC^pble 
cdm'fort-9rble 

fiu'dHble 
^NSd'i-ble 

• 

crtfcjrble 
Sd'tble 

• 

§kC-cSs's|-bl6 

9d-XQi8'si-blQ 

cgoohpSfi-ble 

conHlu'ci4)l6 

cBi/ri-g-ble 

de-fitrfict'i-ble 



eatVMe 
IftudVble 
IT^ble 
mu't^rblQ 

pfii^p^rbte 

d&'pi-oirble 

8q'ui-t9,-ble 

gx'pli-ca-ble 

hSs'pjrt^Ue 

fea'^i^ble 
flex'^le 
fu'5i4>le 

di-^gst'i-ble 

dij^ern'i-ble 

di-vY^'i-blq 

81'i.^ble 

ej-h&ust'i-ble 

ex-prSs'si-ble 



pSr'^ble 

pftyVblo 

pliVWe 

portVWa 

prSb^ble 



sj^lfrble 

teach'vble 

tSnVblQ 



mJ^'^r-flrble r»p'^i-t§4)l6 
nSv'i-g^le rSv'9-cahble 
ptt^i-^rble vE'ri-flrble 
prSc'ti-c^ble vg^e-t^rble 
r^-saarkVble vgn'fivjrble 



hSr'ri-ble 
l»^i-blo 
pMu'§i4)Ie 
p88'gi-ble 

im-prSs'sj-ble 
ia-dgl'i-ble 

m-vJfn'ci-ble 

• • 

i-rSs'ei-ble 
per-cSp'ti-ble 



8fo'8i43le 

• 

tfir'ri-blo 
vVi-ble 

re-du'ci-ble 

re-frSn'^i-ble 

re-5&t'i-ble 

reH3p5n'si<-ble 

re-ygr'si-ble 

sa&-cSp'ti-ble 



cir'cle 

ar'ti-cle 

&u'ri-cle 

cSnHi-cle 

caj/bun-cle 

con-vgn'ti-cle 



Words terminaUng m de. 

cy'cle trea'cle 



cu'ti-cle 

fhrSn'i-cle 

i'ci-cle 

mtr^^rcle 



Sb'st^Ie 

Sr'aHjle 

par'ti-cle 

pto'na-de 

re-cSp't^rcle 



tin^cle 

spSc't^rcld 
tSb'er-Qfrcle 
tu'ber-cle 
ve'hi-clfe 

• 

vgn'tri-clo 



Exercises fbr Writing. — The horse inSL either amhle or tiot 
▲ JyrixnMdi or prickly shrub. Be not too ready to censure i3hitf9&t$ 
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of another. The gable of a house. A Jumble, or oonfiued nuztare. 
An eTaaive quibble. An eager scramble. Restrun anger if you 
would avoid irovble, A toimble to bore with. Arable land. The 
receiver of stolen goods is as culpable as the thief. A laudable 
undertaking. The winds and the clouds are mutable. A palpable 
mistake. The sapling is pliable. A teachable disposition. A tra^ 
able temper. An accountable being. Charitable donations. A 
creditable achievement. An equitable settlement. Hospitable ex^ 
tertainment. A namgable river. The beggar is a pitiable object 
Such conduct ia not reputable. The decrees of a despot are reoo" 
cable at pleasure. The temperature of the air is variable. A vener- 
able man. 

A credible wi^ess. Edible roots. Men are fallible. Kfea^blt 
project Lead is easily fusible. Legible writing. A plausible 
story. Bisible muscles. A visible object The top of the 
mountain is not accessible. The evidence is not admissible. Asbes- 
tos is not destructible by fire. Digestible fix)d. An eligible situation. 
Ithdelible inL An irascibletemi^r. The rays of light are refrangi- 
ble. A responsible agent The book is susceptible of improvement 
The radius of a circle. A cycle of years. Dreacle is another 
name for molasses. The definite article. An auricle of the heart 
A carUide, or song. The carbuncle is a beautifiil gem. A conven- 
tide, a term formerly applied to a meeting of dissenters in England 
The cutide, or outer skin. A matMcle, or fetter. The pinnacle of a 
temple. A tabemade, or tent The right ventricle of the heart 

Remabk 5. When the termination cle follows s, its initial letter c takes 
the sound of that consonant, as in the words Or'b&a'Cle (ftr'bfifl-sl), c&r^p&s- 
cle (kbr'pfit-Bl), m&s'cle (miiB'sl). 

Words termi9iating in die. 

ad'dle ftd'dle la'dle sSd'dle 

bea'dle fSn'dle mgd'dle sptn'dle 

brl'dle han'dle mWdle strSd'dle 

bun'dle hud'dle pSd'dle trgad'le 

can'dle hiir'dle pgd'dle trun'dle 

cra'dle I'dle - pud'dle wad'dle(wMO 

^wXn'Ol© ktn'dle rtd'dle whee'dle 
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Wotia termnaUitf u» Ae. 




b&f'fle 


iTfle 


shiirfle 


trrfle 


m&rfle 


raffle 


sn&rfle 


trtif'fle 


raffle 


scfiTfle 


strfle 


whiffle 




Words terminating in gle. 




bea'gle 


ea'gle 


Wgle 


Rmiig'gle 


Wg'gle 


gar'gle 


j^g'gle 


strftg'gle 


bu'gle 


g^g'gle 


jtig'gle 


striig'gle 


dYn'gle 


giir'gle 


sMu'gle 


wrtg'gle 


• 


Words terminating in kle« 




KnOcle 


cr^c'kle 


sMc'kle 


siic'kle 


buc'kle 


flc'kle 


s&'kle 


tSc'kle 


cSc'kle 


frgc'kle 


spar'kle 


tYc'kle 


chuc'kle 


p&'kle 


spSc'kle 


trfc'kle 


cSc'kle 


pric'kle 


sprin'kle 


triic'kle 




Words terminaHiig in pie. 




Sm'ple 


crum'ple 


rum'ple 


stee'ide 


Sp'ple 


grSp'ple 


BSm'ple 


stSp'ple 


coup'Ie 


pYm'ple 


scrti'ple 


tSm'ple 


crip'ple 


piir'ple 


stm'plo 


trftm'ple 


dtm'ple 


rfp'ple 


sta'ple 


triple 


difi-cyple 


e^4m'ple prtn' 


ci-ple quad'rti-ple (kwMO 


" 


Words terminating in tie. 




bSt'tle 


^gn'tle 


prat'tle 


RtAYtle 


bee'tle 


kgt'tle 


rat'tle 


tSt'ile 


bBt'tle 


Itt'tle 


scut'tlo 


ti'tle 


brtt'tle 


mtin'tlQ 


sgt'tle 


ttt'tle 


c&ftle 


myr'tle 


shfit'tle 


tur'tle 


ctit'tle 


net'tle 


splt'jae 


whXt'de 



/ / 
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dSz'de Mz'zle g&z'zle nSzUe 

dritz'zle grlK'zle muz'zle p&e'zto 

JExercises lor Writing* — A musde of the arm. Addle brains. 
The beadle of a court Any animal ^nU dwindle if depriTed of food. 
Forents fondle their children. A hurdle^ or crate. Do not meddle 
in tiie business of others. Can you soWe the riddle ? The irteb^ 
of a lathe. The boys irundU the hoop. Pudct waddle. JRogwM 
wheedle the unwuy. Misfortunes &a^e his eflbrts. It is mi^ii^ 
axy at siilitary funerals to muffle the drums. A rctffle is a kind of 
lottery. A snaffle is a bridle which crosses the nose. The truffle is 
a ▼^;etable production used in cookery. The winds whiffle from every 
quarter. The heckle is a small hound. Do not boggle when any 
thing is to be done. A gargle for the throat Hear ibe water gup* 
gle. The miser will hig^e m making a bacgam. A juggle, of tiipk 
of kgfffleqiain. 

"S^ fniggle in the watec Geese and henn eacMe, The eocJde is. 
a GonaU shell-fish. Aj^ncj^e^or thorn. Chains to aftocArZe the limbs. 
A tackle, or pulley. Do not trtuMe, or be servile for the sake of 
fiiTors. Ample room. A poor cripple. Do not crumple the 
paper. A ripple on the lake. A rumple, or wrinkle. The stopple 
of a jug. Plato was a disdple of Soprates. A man of prmd- 
ple^ The battle of Waterloa The cutUe, of cuttle-fish, is ^ mo^ 
luscqus aumaL A twig of myrtle. The prattle of children. A 
weaver's shuttle. Wise pien do not tattle. The sun's ra^-s dazzle 
the eyes. Do not frizzle your hair. Muzzle the dog. 

TFor<2f terminating in bre, ere, gre, chre, tre, and vre. 

Bbmabk ^. Whm ft silent 6 foUaws 9 in a ihu|l syBable, this iQrIlaUe is 
pronounced as if the r followed the e. 

a'cre (kyir) lu'cre (knr) mi'tre (t^r) o'flire (k^r) 

b&Hre (-t?r) liis'tre (t^r) iii'tre (-t?r) sa^bre (-b«r) 

cgn'tre (t^r) m?tre (-t?r) o'gre (wr) scgp'tre (^t) 

fi'bre (-b^r) spgc'tee (-m) 

mSs's^re sgp^ql-ghre &&lt*p§^re theV^9 

i»|rnoetl'vre 
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2. The vgrnn. e silent bwobs 4* 

7, Tl^e Towd Q M f enmsUy silent btlbn 4 in the final ^Bifcte 
of the unpeirCsot t«naeandin thepeet participle af a veib, except wh^tt thia 
syllable is preceded by d or t.* 



changed 

bSf'fled 

crtbn'bled 

dSz'ded 



praised 
pleaded 

gr&p'pled 

h&n'dled 

kln'dled 



iriflved 
spired 

I'&u'klod 

sSt'Ued 

strfig'gled 



sh&red 
Btored 

trSm'pIed 

trgm'bled 
trTfle^ 



9. Tbb Yoma, e wLgsrr bifoib 1. 



T^f^l'S ^ The Toweil e beliBSe 1 in an wiacoeiite4 final syQaUs 9txMt« 
ally has an Indistinct short sound, bat in the following words it is entirely 
suppvessed. 



drtVel 
grSVel 



snJv'el 
BwiVel 
wea'$el 

9* The Tpwet « li silent ia the tCEnfnatiQn en oC sM«r 



mSn'tel 


Rh^'el 


^u'jel 


Bh«^el 


jlVel 


du^T'el 



wordB.t 



htBf^ea 


cb^^n 


dAz^en 


e'ven 


bar^den 


cra'ven 


drfinVea 


frozen 


glSd'den 


hl'Ten 


le&d'eu 


o'pen 


gol'den 


hea'tben 


Igav'en 


r?pen 


hSp^pea 


hgav'en 


ISs'sen 


sftd'den 


hfu/den ■ 


Md'den 


mM'den 


sSy'en 



* In the words kd09$i, H$$h4^ etnr»$dj learned, P*«M» sod «taf«4> the vowel x is 
rappiessed when the words are used aa verbi or participlw^ and it is sounded when 
they are used as a^ectiTsii ; as, He was much bdated ; A helovfed son. 

t The pupil must be careful to sound the je in the final syllable of the following 
weids: ftt'iifa, e*l«*ffil» UHMft^ Wt^ sMr^pa, ««fl^, p Bi^a, pM'fh «2«o'fn, 

8 
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sha'kea 


sweefen 


wa'ken 


woodmen (wAdO 


short'en 


to'ken 


waj/den 


wo'ven 


strail/en 


tr8d'den 


wrden 


wrtt'teu 



6. ThB TOWXL e BILBXTT BBFO&H 8. 

Bbxabx 10. The rowel e is silent before s in the plural of nouns, and 
in the third person singular (present tense) of verbs, when it follows any 
consonant, except c, g soft, s, and x» or any digraph except ch (as ia 
cAiffvA) and sk.* See Section XI.» Bole 14, p. 143. 

allies badie; chide§ mates safes 

babe§ cane; dale; name; shdre; 

bakes cave; grapes robe; votes 

^d-here;' de-clTne;' fe'male? pre-scribe;' 

c^s-cade;' en-grave;' in-wreathe;' re-;ume;' 
C9m-plet68' es-capes' mis-takes' vouch-safes' 

6. The towel i silent bbfosb I and befobs n. 

S'vil wee'vil ba'sin coti;'m rai';iii 

7. The towel o silent bsfobb n. 

ba'con crlm';on mtifton rSa';oa 

bea'con d&m';on par'don rSck'on 

bSck'on dea'con par'son 8ea';on 

bla'zon gliit'ton per'sou trea';on 

but'ton iSs'son pof;on wSap'on 

cSt'ton ma'sou pry;'on 

« 

em-bla'zon bSn'i-;on gSr'ri-son 

a The BiPHTHONa ue bilbmt afteb q and apteb g. 

^n-ttque' (-teko ob-ltque' (-i«ko 

gr9-tSsque' (^t&ko u-nlque' (-asko 

* A few words derived fkom the Greek or Latiii, in which final s is sounded in 
the singular, as t^utnpU, epiumu, fMys, retain the sound of « in the plural. 
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brogue 
fugue 


league 
plague 


rogue 
t6ngue 


vague 
vogue 


• 

cSl'league 
gcl5gue 


f^rtigue' 


h^rrSngue' 


iu-trfgue^ 
pr9-r6gue' 


&p'9-lSgue 
c&tVlSgue 


dScVlSgue 
dSm')rg5gue 


dTirtegue 
Sp'irlSgue 


.pgd'^8gue 



Exereises for Writing. — An acre of land. Bistre is a farown 
pigment. Lucre is unworthy gain. The metre of a poem. A 
bishop's mitre. Nitre, or saltpetre. The ogre is an imaginary 
monster of the East Ochre is oxide of iron mixed with earth. 
The sceptre of a king. A frightful spectre. A cruel m€us(icre, A 
sepulchre for the dead. The scenery of a theatre. The wind has 
changed. The problem is solved. His efforts are baffled. The 
fire is kindled. Anger rankled in his breast. He trifled away his 
time. In&nts drivel. The ousd is. a water-fbwL The sJiekel was 
a Jewish coin. Age will shrivel the skin. A ring, or a link of a 
chain turning upon a staple, is called a swivel. A brazen fiioe. A 
cravent or coward. A haven, or harbor. The joys of heaven. 
Leaven for bread. A token of friendship. The toarden of a prison. 
He has written a book. 

Latten is iron plate covered with tin. The paUen was a kind of 
shoe. A sloven in dress. A bunch of grapes. A list of proper 
names. Shares in a bank. A majority of the votes. Mistakes in 
spelling. EvU passions. The weevil is injurious to grain. A raisin 
is a dried grape. A beacon to wamof danger. The color of crimsor^ 
The dams<m plum. A short lesson. Beg his pardon. Socrates 
was doomed to drink the poison of hemlock. The man died in 
prison. How do you reckon interest P A dangerous weapon. De- 
vices to emblazon shields, A garrison of troops. The brogue of a 
foreigner. A/tt^« in music. The ^on^riw of a belL Faytwj dreams. 
What kind of a hat is most in voguef A colleague, or associate. 
An eclogue, or pastoral poem. A long harangue. A vile intrigue. 
The king wiU prorogue parliament An apologue, or fable. The 
decalogue, or lie ten commandments. A demagogue is the leader 
of a political Action. The i^Oopueofaplay. A Jeynak synagogue. 
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CPWTAHfiNo shjiht ixrnas. 



9. JUmU consonmUi* 



^"mntkvr 1, When two eonaoiuaitB, lepreaenting the same sound, are 
eomljined »t the end of a woid, one of theni must neceasarily be sUent. 
The eoBMBsntB c and k ve thw emnlsned hi some ^rards, and in others 
f. If tud % ^km final, are doubled. 



Wdfrdi mfiUnff «r cfc. 



bSok 


d&ck 


vXok 


dck 


blSck 


flSck 


pSck 


spSck 


U8cl( 


Hok 


qaSdl: 


tti^»^ 


Mck 


l8ok 


xi/ik 


tiick 


dbSok 


laSok 


sXck 


trtck 


^iriScV 


cSs'spck 


hSmlSck 


pia'cS<^ 


b&o'ngck 


h&d'dpck 


Ml'lpck 


p«ri9ck 


bSr'riflJc 


bftrn'm^ok 


mSifiock 


rfio'sSek 


bOFlfck 


hXtfagok 


pSd'dock 

i 


fiMm'rSdc 


- 


WMk 


miiitgin^tL 




bliifir 


drAff 


paff 


whMf 


bfiff . 


gr«ff 


scSff 


ti;iff 


cttff 


mttff 


ekfff 


8«ir 


c»ff 


8ff 


Rnflff 


staff 


bai'Hff 


mSs'tiff 


plain'tiff 


sbSr'jff 


cai'tifif 


tnYd'rtff 


pSu'^ 


tftr'iff 




Wtrdi 


m^ngmtL 


* 


bsn 


tm 


wn 


fih»,n 


bm 


fmi 


mm 


SttU 


oUl 


m 


afiU 


te 


d8U 


gau 


. p&U 


tdU 


dwSU 


hrii 


qnYlf 


vM 


Ml 


km 


cm 


•wfil 



iroiiDS caaTAtsnxB Boxm vmme. 
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Wkrdi muUnff im ts. 


• 


USss 


crBss 


hSsn 


mSss 


brfas 


drSss 


ktss 


' piss 


ch^s • 


gifes 


IA.SS 


prSss 


eltsa 


grftss 


miss 


t6ss 


^d-drSss' 


di-grSss' 


for'tress 

• 


prtn'c^ss 


as-sSss' 


dis-cuss' 

• 


glSd'ness 


pr8§'es8 


blanme'less 

• 


, di§-mfas' 


gSd'dess 


pr9-fgss' 


car'c^s 


. dis-trSss' 

• 


hSr'ass 


pro^'ess 


c^rr&s' 


d^ch'ess 

• 


hardness 


suo-cSss' 

• 


cdm'pass 


e'gress 


in'gress 


sup-prSss' 


con-fSss' 


€m-b56s' 


mo-rfcs' 


trSs'p^s 


ctit'laiss 


Cm'pr^ss 


mSt'tr^ss 


wtndl^ 


cy'press 


fx-cSss' 


P9f-5gss' 


wtt'ness 



Exercises for Wrttiiif«-*The back of the grate is lined -with 
hick. A pack of hoirnds. A 'fi!aine for hay is called a rctck, A 
tcusk, or small nalL A bannock is a cake made of barley meaL A 
barrack for soldien. The garment wom fay priests under the siarplice 
is called a cassock, A sailor's hammock. A mat to kneel upon 
is called a hoMOcL A m^xHoek^ or ptdEaxa. A paddock, or small 
enclosure. The pollock is a salt-water fish. The shamrock^ or 
three-leaved grass, is the emblem of Ireland. A high bluff, A cliff 
is a steep rock. Draff , or refuse. Oruffmtamsrs, Snuff hi pulver- 
ized tobacco. A whiff of iraut A bailiff in England is appointed 
by a sheriff, A caitiff, or knave.' The midriff, or diaphragm. The 
plainHff in a lawsuit. A tariff of duties. 

A noan of pleasing address* Parents earess thar children. The 
loariner's compass. The express is the emblem of mourning. Do 
not digress from the main points when you discuss a subject To 
emboss is to ornament with raised work. A strong fortress, A 
morass, or bog. A mattress to sleep on« The prowess of a hero. 
A ship's windlass. 



BxxABX 2. When two cenaonants, which do not easily coalMos in 
'sevndy are combined^ one is iisoally suppressed in pronunciation. 

8^ 



dO 



mrv 


B miaU in ih$ eombkutiotu ML, M, oful mb. 




• 


8u6'tie (sttt'ti) 


dtuni 


n&ub 


d»t 


clxm6 


j&mh 


pliimfr 


iio^bt 


comb 


l^mb 


.tSmA 


re-doil&t' 


cr&mb 


lYmA 


thum& 



RsMABX 3. The letter b must be ■ounded in the words rAom6 (rttmbj^and 
micc&ntb\ 

C n2ettf in the cambinaHom ct, cz, ofuf sc. 

scene sci-ftt'ic / Bcim'i-t^ 

sci'o-ttst 

scis'sel 

Bci-en-tif ic / srf^'jorj 



in-dict' 

v&t'ualj (vit'tiz) scen'er-y /eci-5t'i-c^ 

scSnt 

scSp'tre 



/rzar 
ftb'scSss 



sci'ence 



fic-qui-Sscc' co-^rlSsce' dgl-i-qugsce' /8f-fer-vgscc' 
gf-flo-rgscc' pMs-pho-rgscc' 



"D ailent in the cambinaHons nd, dn, and dt. 

h&n^some We^ne^'d^iy (weaz'dft) 

h&iu2'ker-chlef (umg^^r^jai) stS^t'hold-er 

^^ G t»2M t» ^ comibinationa gn ami gm. 

deign (dan) g*nSsh ^eiss 

feign (fan) g*nSt g^ixome 

g*narl gji&w .g*nu 



reign (isn) 
phl^m 



air-raign' 

£s-sig*n-ee' 
be-nlg^n' 



cSm-paig*!!' 

con-dlg'n' 

C9n-sTg*n' 



f Sr'ejgTi (f&'jn) op-p^n' 
g'nS'mon re-jTg'n' 

im-piJgTi' di VphrSg ni 

marlTg'n' pSpardig-m 



H n'jen^ tn ^A^ combinatums gh, ph, rh, ami th. 

^rgAtet' biirgA'er gAer'kin gAost'ly 

Ssth'm^ ghi&t'lj gHmT hSm'9r-rAa^ 



T 
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AmSck 
Amave 
A;nead 
knee 



rhetm 

rAStVric / * 
rlieti'm^ti^ 



rAi-n89'e<8s 

rA6mb 

rASm'bns 



vhfme 
rAtint)arb 



K silent in the comMnation kn. 

Ameel krSi 



knm 
fcnife 



AniQ0k 
A;aoll 



AmSp 
AniSt 
Amoat 
know 



ArnSp'sSck ibiSwred^e Anfie'kle 



ftniir'ly 



Ja eilent m the combinations Id, If, Ik, Im, 1«» and !▼• 



COuZd (kOd) 


bfiik 


tazk 


pa/m 


shou/d (>bad) 


cfiik 


wazk 


qua/m 


wou/d (wad) 


-ch&O: 


aZin; 


ha/v^e 


ca/f 


fo/k 


ba/in 


sa/ve 


ha/f 


Bt^/k 


ca/m 





8&/m'9n 



hfiZ'ser 



cSl'uinn 



H siknt in the combination mn. 

wne-mSn'ics 

■ • 

N «tfen< in the combinationa In ofM? mn. 

cou-dgm»' * h^mii 



con-tSm9ft 



/♦ 



kOn 



sSl'emn 



P silent in the combinations pn, ps, mp, and pt. 



j9neu-m&t'ics (na-) 
pneu-m^rtQl'o-^ 



>;?/, 



/?neu-mo'm-^ 
/?neu-m5n'ics 



* The N remains silent on adding iNa to form the present participles of these 
words, coN'j>SMy'f/fG, CQir-TSMit'fNG, though it is sounded with the affix 
MM, in the derivations CQN-n6ji^ ir^R, CQN-TAaifN^R, 

t TIm derivatiTei of this wpid are pronounced ttx'ir^MwaA LtatNfirfh 



YOBM comAOimk ms&nt uvtsuks. 



pmba 



iwfil't^ 






9s-6i!iin//tion 
cou-tSmpt' 



prSinpt symp'tom 

ptar'mi-g&ii sum|/tu-ous 



ej-Smpf 

ef-Sm//ti^n 

lm-pr8mytu 
cou-t^/7t'i-ble pSr'enap-t^rjr r6-d6inp'ti9n tSmpt 
C9n-6iiinj/ti9a pFd-f{Uxip'ti9n re-^iiinp'ldon tgmpt'er 
guy/ty tSmp-ta'ti^a 

8 |t|sN< ill §9me ioonUfivm tk0 French. 

ai^le i^le I$r^d 

Sp'r^poj de-mSsne' v&'cofint 

T wUegA in the eomfttnottofw tt, ft, onif St. 



mor^CT^ 


e-pls'fle 


rfij/fle . 


Shrls/'en 


Sfi'en (sf '&} 


grti/fle 


this'flo 


€hr¥s^m|« 


sSft'en - 


M^Vle 


thr8s'fl9 


ffts^en 


arp5s'de 


j8s71e 


trgs'fle 


gl&7eii 


br&'fle 


myf'^l&4;de 


wfays^lo 


has'^en 


bas'fle 


nSs'fle 


chasten 


Ks7eii 


c&s71e 


pSs'fle 


chSs^'nut 

• 


moisten 


W nIerA in the conUnnations svr, wh, 


and wr. 


Sn'sw^er 

« 


trrSn'gle 


vrr^ist 


thrift 


sti'ord 


t9rSp 


lOTfe'tle 


trrite 


wh6 


tc^rath 


trrStch 


trriAe 


whole 


fffvenk 


irrgtch'^d 


frr8ng 


ti^hole'some 


' wreeiijh 


tt^rtfg'gle 


i£^roth (iftwth) 


wh6m 


wT^ck 


fVTtng 


wr^ 


wh66p 


WT^n 


wrtfn'kle 


^-W7ry' 


wh&§Q 


WT^noh 


w^r&t 


WT^g 



Bemabx 4. In some words, both of two eombined <M»aonantiBiiosile«t. 
With resDoct to gh, whea mot iaitial, neitiMr letter is wrer toimcled accept 



wMM coxcrifiOBrd naxm lbttim. 



9a 



iff 



.«• okMlyaM chy vlft^ Hid 1^ 



JEM& Mfor« iiicN< m tke comUnaiion 



hduffht (uwt) fr&u^At 

bronf At 0Mt#t} f]%At 
d5ag*A (ds) height 



drofig*At 
e^At (it) 
fig-At 
fl^At 



high 
lunght 
light 
might 



nftti^At 

nei^A (ns) 

n^At 

p%At 

pl8%A 

rfg-At 

8^A 

sTg*At 
sUjgrAt 



l^OUg'At (itm) 
6tra%*At 
t&ug*At 
itkough (OQ 
thoQ^At (ifeawrt) 
tig-At 

'weig*A (wi) 
weig'At (w8t) 
wrou^At (lUrt) 



bir'Sti^A Oitti«8> de-l!^At' f tirlSog'A (.to) neig-A^bor (ni') 
d&ugh't^t doflg^A'ty hryeigh' (-vso slftug-A't^r 

Bo<^ Zefiftfrt nleni in the combtnoHons ell, rh, and ph. 

drXcAia yacAt (yst) mfrrh phUbi^'ie (tufy 

Bch^m c^tarrA' ' j^Alhi'sis 

Bbkakk 5, The letter li at ^e begimiing of a word is generally soimded. 
In a few cases it iSsilent. 

titUial h HlMt in the fallowing vordi tmd thtk- dtrhaHtti. 

Mir A9n^est '^n'qv AoOr 

• 

Chtercises Unt 'Writhk^m'^J^deUttim k <in aromntic gvan, A 
state of doubt, A itAHle rogue, the Jamb of a fireplace. The Hne 
hangs phimb. To indid is to chax^ with an iniraotion oi law. 
Wholesome victwds. BeautiM semtry, Beudiea is a rhenmatio 
afiection of the hip. A scioltstf or smatterer. The cuppings of 
metals «re called scissd. A pair of scissors. He will (tequiesce m 
the decision. Some substances ddiquesee, and others foresee, oa 
exposure to the dr. The chief magistrate of the United Provinces 
of Holland waa called Hie dac^iolder. The proud maa wHl not 
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deiffn to notice his mferion. Dogs gnarL The term ffnomevtw^F^ 
plied to an imaginary being or spirit. The piw xesembles the horBe» 
To arrai^ is to bnng before a tribimaL A military campaign. 
Condign, or merited punishment Foreign nations. The gnomon 
of a dial. Do not impugn the motives of another. At the sight 
they stood aghatt. He is troubled with cuihnuu A gherkin is a 
small pickled cucmnber. The isthmus of Suez. Naphtha is an 
inflammable fluid. Bheumatism is a painful disorder. A rhomb, or 
rhombus, is a quadrilateral figure with two equal obtuse, and two 
equal acute, angles. Bhubarb is used as a medicine. Swift says that 
** he had a knack at rhyme." An arrant knave. Knead the bread. 
A funeral knelL A knoU, or Httle hill. The hund is a kind of 
whip used in Russia to punish criminals. A soldier's knapsack. A 
knowledge of algebra. 

He could do it, if he would, A fittted calf. Unforeseen events 
balk his efforts. The stalk of a plant ChaUc is a carbonate of lime. 
The palm of the hand. Salve for a wound. The salmon is a deli- 
cious fish. The h€Us€r of a ship. The art of improving the memory 
is called mnemonics. The column of a portico. Be careful not to 
condemn what you do not understand. To limn is to paint, especially 
in water colors. The science of pneumaiics. Pneumonia, or in- 
flammation of the lungs. A psalm d David. The book of Psalms 
is called the Psalter, The study of psychology. An unsuccessful at" 
tempt A peremptory command. The ptarmigan, or white grouse. 
When you pay money, take a receipt, A favorable symptom. The 
aisle of a church. The island of St Helena. A mortgage on an 
estate. A feudal ccuftle, A sprig of mistletoe. Christen a child. 
Listen to the music. A soft answer tumeth away wrath. The In- 
dian war whoop. The angry man wishes to wreak vengeance. A 
wretched condition. The bones of the wrist. What have you 
bought ? The crops were spoiled by a drought. The freight of a 
ship. The flight of an eagle. A brilliant lighJt, The neigh of a 
horse. They plight their mutual honor. The sense of sight. A 
w^'4<mght man. Weigh the evidence. A heavy weight. An Eng- 
lish borough, A feeling of delight, A doughty knight The officer 
is absent on a furlough. My nearest neighbor. A drachm is the 
eighth of an ounce. A schism in the church. A beautiful yajcht„ 
A bad catarrh. Phthisis and phthisic are terms used to denote con- 
sumption. An heir to an estate. An h(mest man. The htmor of 
a good name. How many minutes in an hour f 
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05 



vn. Words oontaining syllables, or parts of syl- 
lables, pronounoed aJike, or nearly alike, but spelled 
differently. 

!• Words in which the penultimate syUoMe maiy he mistaken 
^ for another of a similar sound. • 



Sf'f^ble 

9rgre5VWe 

a'mi-arble 

a-vailVWe 

§hVo5[d^|rble 

blamVWe 

chan^eVble 

com-bfis'ti-ble 

• • 

con-tSmpt'i-ble 
con-vert'i-ble 
CQr-rfipt'i-ble 
de-fKn'si-ble 



ar'marmSnt 
fll'^^-mSnt 

dgc're-mgnt 
Sl'e-mSnt 



arble, i-Ue. 

^e-5ir'atrble 

gs'ti-marble 

for'mi-darble 

■ 

laugh'a-We (laro 

mS.n'a^e-9rble 

p51'frt§rble 

peaceVl^lo * v 
ex-tgn'si-ble 

• • 

Im-p88'si-ble 

In-faiai-ble 

"In-flgx'i-ble 

• 

tu-fu'ji-ble 



p8r'ish-9rble 

pr8f'er-^-ble 

rea'fon-frble 

re-ceiv'arble 

re-spSct'a-ble 

tSl'er-flrble 

vul'ner-^rble 

In-vJ^'i-ble 
mSn'di-ble 

• 

rSp-re-hSn'si-blo 

re-vers'i-ble 

v6ud'i-ble 



a-memt, e-ment, i-ment. 

ttg'^rmgnt tgm'per-^rin&it 

or'na-mgnt tSs't§rm6nt 



^^c-c6m'p9rni-m8nt 

ai'i-mSnt 

c^n'di-mSilt 

dSt'ri-mSnt 

fx-pSr'i-mSat 



Jm'ple-mSnt 
la'cre-m6nt 

• 

h|rbll'i-mgnt 

im-pSd'i-mSnt 

Kn'i-mgnt 

liigr'ri-mSnt 

nu'tri-mSnt 



' sup'ple-mSnt 
tSn'e-mSut 

• 

pgd'i-mgnt 
rg^'i-m6nt 
rti'di-mgnt 

• 

sSd'i-mSnt 
sSa'ti-m&it 



M 
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boiin'd^ry 
cSm'men-tfriy 

dTg^ni-t^riy 

F6b'ru-^rjr 

glSs'sflriy 

he-rgd'i-t^rjr 



a-ry, e-ry. 

Jan'u-flrr^ 

lu'mi-n^rrjr 
mer'ce-n^rrjr 
mll'i-t|iriy . 
mfa'ri9n-fhry 
or'di-n^ry 



• # 



TO 



9^ry 



roje'm^rry 



ro'ta-ry 
BSFfirry 
sSl'u-ta-ry 
88c'9n-d|rry 

s6c're-^grrjr 
sSd'en-t^riy 

sgmWry 
ggl'i-ta-ry 

trtfb'u-t^rjr 

vl"§ioii-9rry 

vSl'un-tfk-ry 



bra'ver-^ 
bri'ber-y 

butch'er-jr 
dra'per.y 



droll'er-y 
gSl'lef-y 
grap'er-y 
gan'ner-y 



liilf§'er-y 
mfl'li-nSr-y 
m8ck'er-y 
m^s'ter-y 



nun'ner-jr 
pFti^der-y 
quSokfer-y 
sKp'per-y 



e (md i before a 9i/Udble ending in ate. 



cSl'e-brate dSp're-cate 
c8n'gre-gate dSs'e-crate 
cSn'se-crato 6x'e-cr5te 



SbMi-cate 
Sn'i-mate 

ar'bi-trate 

* 

cSn'/di-4ate 

• 

cSp'ti-vate 

c8^i-tat0 

cul'mi-nate 

• 

ciil'ti-vate 

» 

dSd'i-cate 
Sm'i-grate 



e-rSd'i-cate 

• • 

Ss'ti-mate 

• 

8x'pi-ate 
8x'tri-cate 

■ 

fab'ri-cate 
fS.s'ci-nate 

• 

fu'mi-gEte 
grSv'i-tate 
h6f'i-tate 
Jm'i-tate 



Jm'pre-cate 

lS9'er-ate 

pgn'e-trate 

im'pli-cate 

in'di-cate 

in'sti-gate 

Jr'ri-gate 

Jr'ri-tate 

Kt'i^fite 

m§'di-Ste 

• 

mSd'^i-tate 

• 

milfigite 
mfi'tirlite 



tSl'er-5te 

Tg^e-tate 

vgn'er-ate 

n&v'i-gate 
n8m'i-nate 
8b'li-gate 
8b'vi-ate 

• 

pSl'li-ate 

pftF|H-t§,t6 

ra'di-ate 

• 

.nd'mi-nate 
rife'ti-cate 



\ 
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sup'plj-cate ter'nai-nate vgn'ti-late Tln'dHjate 

dSl'i-c^te Yn'tri-c^te 6'pirate pr8x'i-m^te 

im-me'di-fltte K-cgn'ti-^te pr^d'irC^te trJp'li-c^te 
la'ti-m^te 8b'sti-n^te pr5f'li-g^te til'ti-m^te 

Exercises Ibr Writing. — An affable person. An amiable dis- 
position. Blamable conduct.^ Changeable weather. A laughable 
mistake. The horse is a manageable animaL A peaceable citizen. 
Notes receivable, Achilles was i^aid to be tuLnerable only in the 
heeL Combustible materials. Such conduct is not defensible. An 
infallible remedy. An infusible metaL The mandiblCy or jaw. 
The decision is not reversible, A naval armament. A ligament, 
at elastic membrane. ' A witnessed will is called a testament Oxygen 
is an element of common air. A tool, or implement, A tenement, 
or habitation. An iauicompamment in music. A successful exper- 
iment. Liniment for a wound. A regiment of soldiers. A sublime 
sentiment. 

The manager of a Hfe-msurance company is called^ in the Unite4 
States, an actuary. An arbitrary monarch. A dignitary of the 
church. Elementary instruction. The months of January and 
February. A military force. The herb rosemary. A secondary 
consideration. The secretary of a society. Sedentary habits. A 
seminary, or school. An exhibition of statuary. A visionary 
scheme. Voluntary motions. The bravery of a hero. A hall or- 
namented with drapery. A gallery for paintings. The produce 
of a grapery, A shop for millinery. A great mystery. A slip^, 
pery path. Hope will animcUe the mind. An exchange is a place 
where merchants congregate. A delicate flower. A delegate to a 
convention. Do not ^desecrate the Sabbath. A substance so hard 
that nothing can penetrate it. A king may abdicate the throne, 
A candidate for an office. Estimate the value. Fumigate the apart- 
ment. Why do you hesitate ? In some coimtries, it is necessary to 
irrigate land artificially. An opiate to mitigate psun. An obstinate 
disposition. A physician makes use of mercury to salivate a patient., 
Provide some means to ventilcde thie house. An intimate acquaint- 
ance. An intricate subject. A licentiate in theology or law. The 
predicate of a sentence is tlmt which is asserted of the subject. ProX" 
imssie, or next ; vMimate, or last. 

9 
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cfs-to'r^&n 



ll"WUl| i*1l9il« 

pe-trole-ttm sUjj-ce-da'ne-Sm 



pre'nu-iim 
de-Hr^i-fim 
em-po'ri-Tim 



e^ui-Bfb'rhftm 
c6m-pSn''di^&n 
tr^rpe'zi-iim 



hy-p^r-bo'r^-in 
bar-ba'ri-^ 



e-aii> i-an. 

xaSd-i-ti^r-ra^ne-^ sub-ter-ra^n(3*9ii 



c^-me'dj-^n 

gr^m-ma'r|-9]i 

hi&-to'ri-|ii 



li-bra'ri-^ 
tr^e'diin 



ex-tSm-po-Ta'^ne-ous mJs-cel-la'ne-ofis 
fx-tra'na-ofia si-mul-ta'ne-otts 



So-ri-ino'ni-oiis 
Cfrl&m'ni-ous 



Sl-l6-g5r'i-K3^1 
Sn-frlyt'i-c^l 



c8r-e-m6'ni-o&s 

• • 

h^r-mo'ni-ofts 

i-cal, a-cal, o-cal. 

Sn-^t8m']rC^ 
bo-tSn'i-cal 

• • • 

dra-mSt'i-cal 



spon4a'ne-o9s 
ter-rS'que-ofiB 

]14us'tri-oiiB 
par-si-m6'ni-ofis 



• • 



me-ibSd'i-cal 

• • • 

pe-ri-Sd'i-c?! 



Bemabx 1. With respect to the large class of acyectives ending in cal» 
tilie unaccented yowel which immediately precedes this termination is i* 
except in the following ax words, and a few others of rare occurrence. 



Sm-xno-nf^-cfl 
d%m-9^n7^^ 



d&'ue-tude (-w?) 



e^u5fv'o^l 
he-ir^rc^l 



re-ctp'ro-c^l 

ZO-dl'^^rC^ 



e-tade, i-tnde. « 
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U'ti-tude for'ti-tMe xnSg'nHudB 

Sp'ti-tiide grSt'i-tude miil'ti-ttLde 

at'ti-tiide ISs'si-tiide pl6n'i-tude 

be-ftt'i-tiide ISt'irtude s81'i-tude 

• • • • 

df-crSp'irtude ISn'^i-tude tiir'pi-tude 

Bemabk*2. Of tiie numefous class of nouns that end in ty, the unac- 
cented Towel which immediately precedes this termination is i, unless the 
antepenult ends with i or y, in which case ty is immediately preceded by e. 

e-ty, i-ty. 

' • • • • 

e-brfe-tjr ni'ee-*y pro-prre-iy s^Ve-tj 

ga/e-ty nS-to-rTe-tjr sfrt?e-tr(r v}rriVty 

^b-sur'di-ty 'dex-tgi/i-ty hu-mSii'i-ty sJm-i-iar'irty 

com-mSd'i-ty e-ter'ni-ty lib-er-Sl'i-tjr sub-Hm'i-ty 

cr6d-i-bn'j.t)ir for^mai'i-t;r prSb-^rljIVi-ty ti-mtd'i-ty' 

cu-ri-5s'i-ty * h8s-pi-t51'i-ty r^pWi-tjr vg^Kd'i-ty 

c-ity, 8-ity. 

fiu-dag'i-iy fe-r5§'i-ty s§rgk§'i4y 

c^rpS^'i-ty lo-qua^'i-tjr te-n^q'i'ij 

du-plJ^'i-ty r§rpa§'i-ty ve-ra9'i-tjr 

8n-i-in5s'j-ty im-mSn'si-ty p9-r8s'i-1y 

cu-ri-6s'}-tjr jii-tSA'si-tjr pr9-p8n'si-ty 

di-ver'si-ty ne-cSs'si-tjr scrti-pu-l5s'bty 

^6n-er-8s'i-ty per-yer'si-ty u-ni-ver'si-ty 

Hzercises for Wiiting. -^ Castareum ib obtained from the beav«r. 
Petroleum is liquid bitumen. A stuxedaneum, or substitute. The 
exordium of a discourse. Delirium is a disorder of the mind. A 
compendium, or abridgment The hyperborean regp^ons^ A* Mter- 
ranean passage. The manners of a barbarian, A good comedian. 
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Valenan Is a plant used in medicine. An extemporaneous speech. 
A miecdktneous collection. An acrimoniotu temper. Harmonic 
oua sounds. A parsimonioui disposition. Academical education. 
Botanical specimens. Periodical j^blications. Amm>oniacal yapor. 
An equivocal expression. The zodiacal Hght. Customs fidlen into 
desuetude. A state of quietude. The altitude of a star. The 
decrepitude of age. Overcome with Uueitude, The hermit lives in 
solitude. A great absurdity, A dear commodity. The virtue of 
hospitality. He was distinguished for his liherality. The sublimity 
of mountain scenery. The validity of a claim. He suffered from 
anxiety, Ebriety is synonymous with drunkenness. Gayety of di»- 
posidon. The moiety^ or hal^ of an estate. Desire a good reputation 
rather than notoriety. He was remarkable for his sobriety, A 
variety of objects. The atrocity of a ciime. Duplicity^ or deceit. 
The elasticity of the air. Treaties aim at reciprocity, A man of 
veracity. Do not harbor animosity. Generosity of disposition. 
The immensity of the universe. By force of necessity. An evU 
propensity, A celebrated university. 



9» Words in which a prefix or cm initial syllable may be 
mistaken for another of a similar sound, 

ante, anti. 

8n-te-ce'dent &n'te-date Sn-te-pe-nult' Sn'te-r88m 
an-ti-jhr&tlain an'ti-dote Sn-ti-s^p'tic Sn'ti-type 



de-cease' 
de-cide' 
de-Ml'i-tjr 
de-ci'pher 



di-^gst'i-ble 

di-gr&s' 

di-liite' 



de, di, dis. 

de-liide' de-spite' de-sp8nd' 

de-spT§e' ^de-spofl' denstro^ 

de-for'mi-ty de-mSl'ish de-scrip'tion 

de-Hn'e-ate de-prSy'i-t^ de-ter'mine 

di-rgc't^-ry di-ytn'i-ty 
di-vide' di-v6rce' 

di-vine' di-vfil^' 



di-mgn'sion 

di-mtn'ish 

di-plo'maK5y 

*J!S-<5rS"tion dis-piite' 

dia-poje' djs-tSnd' 



di&-tJn'giiish 
dis-tort' 
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e-duce' 
e-gre'^ious 

il-lu'mine 

• • 

tt-lus'trate 



fer-men-ta'ti9ii 

fer-tn'i-ty 

fer'til-ize 



e, i, ily im, in. 

e-lSs'tic e-lu'ci-4ate e-mgf ic 

• • • ■ • • 

e-lSc'tric e-mer'^en-cv' e-mSl'u-m&it 

im-S^'ine imrmer'sion in-Sc^u^ate 

im-m6n'si-tjr im-mu'ni-t^ i-tai'i-cize 

fer, fir, fiir. 

fer'ven-cjr fiir'ni-ture 



fir'maii 



fiir't&er-more 
fiir'tive 



mer, mar. 



mei/ce-ngrry m^r-cu'ri-al mer'maid 
mer'ch^n-dije mer'ci-M miir'der-ous 



miir'ky 

9 

miii/mur-Ing 



per'co-late 
per'jure 
per'me-ate 
peVpe-trate 

piirTbllnd 
piir'chase 
piir'garta-ry 



ter'in^rgSnt 

tiir'ban 
tiir'buJgnt 



per, p^. 

per^qui-^tte 
per-se-vere' 
per-sist' 
per-spgc'tive 

purain 

pur-loYn' 

piii/port 

ter, tor. 

ter'mi-nate 

• 

tiir'me-rfc 
tiii/bot 



peiHsua'fion 
per'ti-nSnt 
per-vert' 
per'vi'Ous 

piir'pose 
pur-su'ant 
pur'sui-vSnt (-wr^) 



ter'ti-at-ry (-ah?-) 

tiir'^id 
tiir'nip 



Exercised for Writingr« — An antecedent is that whick^oes be- 
fore. The accent of antitype is on the antepenidt. An^vristian 
doctrines. An antidote to poison. That is anti8q>tic which counter- 

9* 
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acts putre&ction. The decease, (x deatk, of a person. Fools despise 
madoau It is better to liope than to desponds A state of ddnUty^ 
or weakness. It requires great skill to delineate objects accurately. 
Such conduct showfl the man's depravity, A point difficult to deter^ 
mine. Do not digress from, the main subject. Dilvte, or weaken 
spirituoib Hquor. An angry dispute. Severe pain will distort the 
features. Do not divulge what is imparted to you in confidence. A 
digestible substance. He was skilled in diplomacy. Discretion is 
necessary. The study of divinity. An egregious blunder. An elastic 
substance. Be prepared for an emergency. The emolument of an 
office. Milton says, ^ What in me is dark* illumine,^ The immensity 
of the universe. An immunity, or privilege. Italicize the emphatic 
words. The fertility of the soiL The stars in the finmixmetd, A 
license firom the sultan of Turkey is called a firman. Costly yU?^ 
niture, A merceTiary is one who serves for hire. Mercurial med- 
icine. A murderous intent A murA:;^ atmosphere. The liquor is 
made to percolate through coarse sand. How depraved one must be 
to perpetrate so great a crime ! A perquisite of an office. A per- 
tinent remarL Cloth \&pervious to water. One who is near-sighted 
is said to be purblind. A pOrlin is an. inside brace to a rafter. 
What was the purpart of his remarks P A termagant, or scolding 
woman. The tertiary strata of rocks. A turban for the head* 
Turmeric is the root of an East-Indian plant, and yields a yellow dye. 
The turbot is a delicate flat fish. A turgid style. 



.i1 



3« Words in which the final syllable may be mistaken for 

another of a similar sound. 



^c-cSpt'amce 
^d-mit't^nce 
9,t>-tSnd'^nce 

con-cord'ance 

. * 

codn'te-n^nce 

cir-cum'fer-ence 
con-cu/rence 

« • 

o8n'fi^r-fnca 



ance, enoe. 

for-beAr'^nce 

Jg'no-rance 

or'di-nance 

pSt'uJ^nce 

re-l&c'tance 



re-mft'tance 

• • 

re-jYs't^nce 
sus'te-nance 
t6m'per-ance 
tit'ter^nce 



c8r-re-sp5nd'ence dJf'fer-^nce 

dSf'er-ence dff'fi-dence 

• • • • 

de-pgnd'^nce ef-fct'^nce 
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im-prtl'dence 


in-de-pgn'deuce 


rBv'er-ence 


fai-jtd-ver'tfnce 


90-oar'r9iice 


subHsIst'ence 




ant) ent. 


t 


Irbun'd^nt 


cSn'so-n^nt 


re-dMn'd9,nt 


^s-cSnd'^ut 


de-fgud'^mt 


re-luc't^nt 


^thVSnd'^t 


dis-cor'dant 

• • 


tri-iim'ph^nt 


ap-pii/ent 


c8rrre-sp8nd'ent 


op-pS'nent 


com-pynent 


fix-po'nent 


re*«plgn'dent 


c^n-clir'rent 


ar, er, or, re. 


6u*p9r-in-t8nd 


an'gu-l^r 


j8c'u-l^r 


tSb'u-l^ 


Sn'nu-l^r 


HuV»r 


tu'te-l^r 


cir'cu-l^r 


mfts'cu-ljr 


vln'e^^r 


fai-mJl'i^r 


8c'u-l^r 


sgc/u-l^r 


gl5b'u-lar 


p8p'u-l^r 


stm'i-lair 


Ijx'su-l^r 


r6g'u-l5nr 


8tn'gu4|r 


com-m4nd'er 


in-trdd'er 


re-mgm'ber 

• • 


cyl'iu-der 


of-fgnd'er 

• • 


re-main'der 

• • 


dij-or'der 


pre-tgnd'er 


sur-r8n'der 

• • 


ag-grSs'sor 


mB'te-or 

• •• 


pro-fgss'or 


chftn'cel4or 


m8d-er-a'tor 


sgnVtor 


cre-a'tor 

• • 


m8n'i-tor 


• 

epeo-ta'tpr 


6d'i-tor 

• • 


8p'er-artor 


suo-c8s'sor 

• • 


Sm'pe-rpr 


8r'9rtor 


sur-vey'or (-▼&') 


g6v'ern-or 


poj-jgss'or 


trSns-la'tor 


^c-cSu'tre 


con-c8n'tre 


lus'tre 


am-phi-thSV*re 


fl'bre 


me'tre 
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Exercises for Writins* — - Can you gain (idmittance ? A pleas- 
ant countenance. An ordinance, or law. A remittance of money. 
Observe temperance in all things. The eircumferemce of a circle. 
A merchant's correspondence. A state of dependence. Such con- 
duct shows great impmdencei A rare occwrrence. The means of 
subsistence. An abundant supply. She went without an attendant. 
Discordant sounds^ The apparent motion of the sun. Indement 
weather. The superintendent of a manuiactory. An angtUar out- 
line. Of a globular shape. Jocular remarks. Ocular eyidence« 
One is similar to the other. The tutelar deities of the Romans. 
Sharp vinegar. The commander of a military company. A pre^ 
tender to science. The troops were 9bliged to surrender. Who was 
the aggressor f The editor of a newspaper. The emperor of Rus- 
sia. Conscience is a faithful monitor* An eloquent orator, A pro* 
fessor in a college. Who is to be his successw ? A surveyor of 
land. The Colosseum is a spacious amphitheatre at Rome. KJibre 
of cotton. The lustre of silk. 



ex-ceed 



ceed, cede, sede. 

« 

pro-ceed^ suo-ceed' 



^c-cede' 
Jn-ter-cede' 



pre-cede' 
re-cede' 



se-cede' 

» 

su-per-sede' 



fiuc-tion-eer' 
chSn'ti-cleer 

» 

char-i-9treer' 



eer, ere, ler. 

Sn-^i-neer' 
gSz-et-teer' 
mofln-tain-eer' 



mu-ti-neer' 
pri-v^rteer' 
ySl-un-teer' 



^d-here' 

St'mos-phere 

fiu-stere' 



cSs'si-mere 

co-here' 

tn-ter-fere' 



per-se-vere' 

re-Yere' 

sin-cere' 



b6m-bair-dier' 

brfg-^rdier' 

cav-arlier* 



9hto-de-lier' gSn-do-lier' 

cul-r^s-sier' (kwft-) grSn-^rdier' 
fln-an-cier' h8U3er-dier' 
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frinerce' 

C9-erce' 

oSm^merce 



ciii/few 



|o-cSm'pIice 
ar'mis-tfoe 

• 

ar'ti^ftcd 

Sn'ise 
mor'tise 

« 

prSm'ise 



ar-^-la'ceons 

crus-ta'ceous 

• • 

fi.u-da'cious 

fi.U-6pr'ci0U8 



eree, ene» line. 

^perse' 

con-verse' 

dis-perse' 

ew, ne 

r&'cue 
nSph'ew (nsvo 

ice, Urn, is. 

Sv'^rrifce 

co<>Vd-Jce 

dSn'ti-frlce 

prSm'ise 
trea'tise 
e-phgm'e-rts 

ceoiis, clous, tiout 

fSr-i-na'ceous 

• • 

fo-li-a'ceous 

• . 

f^l-la'cious 
r§rpa'cious 



^-bf'tious con-t8n'tious 

c8u-scirSu'tious (-oi^) fl^r^l'^tious 



ar-ti-fl"ci»l 
bgn-e-fl"ci»I 

cBn-tro-ver'si^l 
cir-cmurstfin'tiil 



cial, sial, tiaL 

com-mer'ci^ 
prgj-u-(il"ci^l 

c8n-se-qugn'ti^* 
pSn-i-tSn'ti^I 



yo-ciirse' 

djj-biirse' 

re^im-biirse' 



rSj'i-due 
stn'ew 






Br'i-ftce 

pr69'i-pfce 

pr6j'u-dlce 

8p-i-der'mis 

me-tr8p'9-Ks 
pro-bSs'cis 



her-ba'ceous 

• ■ 

8&p-9-na'ceoas 



s^rga'cioi^s 
V9-ra'cious 



fic-tt"tious 

• « 

su-per-stt"tious 



pro-vJn'cial 
su-pfr-fl^'ci^l 

pr8v-i-dgn'ti^l 
r8v-er-€n'ti^ 
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^rttli-m^tt''ci^ 



ciaa, sioB, ticHi. 

m&th-e-mvtf^eiia 



p81-i-trd^ 
rhSt-o-ri"cifJI 



an-i-mSd-ver'sioii cSm-pre-hSn'sion In-ter-mis'sion 
Sp-pre-hSn'sion c8n-de-ficSn'sioii rgp-re-hSn'sion 

9<M5Sl-er-a'tion con-fSd-er-a'ti9ii r8c-om-men-da,Hi?ii 
^o-c5m-mo-d&'tioQ e-mto-ci-pS'tioo rSc-on-cil-i-a'tion 

an-ni-hi-la'tion 

• • • 

4^p-pro-pri-a'tioii 
as-s&s-si-nS.'tion 



^sohci-a'ti9n 



e5-Ml-§rqL'ti9a 

^es-tio-u-la'tion 

ne-go-ti-a'tion 
(-•hV) 

pro-pY-ti-a'tiau 



rSp-re-§en-ta'tioii 

scln-til-la'tion 

sii-per-Sr-o-gation 

v5§-il-la'tion 



Bzercises lor Writing. — His expenses exceed his income. I 
hope you idM sttceeed. Will he cioeede to your request ? New hat* 
ventions mtpersede the old. He is an andioneer. The haxd Mfe ai 
a mountaineer. A volunteer in an army. Austere manners. A gar- 
ment is made of cassimere. Persevere in what you undertake. A 
splendid c^n(2eZter. A skilful ^Tianaer. An Italian ^on^^Zter. Do 
not attempt to coerce him. The pursuits of commerce. The HU^er 
ordered the crowd to disperse* Who is to disburse theftoid^? 
Will they stop to argue the question ? The curfew, or eyening belL 
A sinew, or tendon. An accomplice in came. A mean artyice* 
A steep precipice. The seed of anise, A mortise for a tenon. A 
profoimd treatise. The cuticle, or scarfskin, is called also the epider- 
mis. The proboscis of an elephant ^Argillaceous earth. Farina' 
ceous food. Auspicious circumstances. Fdllacious reasoning. A 
voracious animal. A contentious disposition. SupersHtimts feam. 
Artificial flowers. Commercial news. A provincial dialect. Sur 
perficial knowledge. Controversial writings. Penitential tears. 
His escape was providential. A reverential attitude A good. 
arithmetician. The art of the rhetorician, I do not wish to in- 
cur animadversion. He showed great condescension. Such con- 
duct is worthy of reprehension. Every thing was provided for her 
accomm<>dation. The assassination of Ceesar. A feeling of exhU* 
oration. A propiHation for shi. The sdntUlatiolk of the stam. 
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cy, 8?- 



d8m^en-c^ 

ciir'ren-cy 
de'cen-cy 


flu'en-cy 
p81'i-cjr / 
pi'raKjy 


se'cre-cjr 
efil'veiHJjr 
tSn'den^^ 
iir'^en-cy 


dSl'i-ca^y 


prfv^jr 


va'c^n-cjr 

• 


^rpSs'ta-sy 
coiir't^s^ 

Sm'bgs-ey 

• 


* gp'i-18p-sjr 
hSr'e-sy 
hy-p8c'ri-fiy 

•y, ay. 


Igp'r^-sy 

mln'strel-ey 

pleufri-6^ 


clfim'fy 
dai'?y 

• 


greaj'y • pSn'fj 


tfin'fy 

• 


bree'zy 

cra'zy 

• 


diz'zy ha'zy 
frKn'zy la'zy 


ma'zjr 
slea^'s^ 




p]ie» phy. 




^p5sTxp-ph© 


c^tSs'tro-ph? 


strS^ph^ 


bWg'rirphy 
^e-6g'r?rphy 


or-th8g'r§rphy 
phj-18s'o-phy* 


ste-n8g'r^phj 
t^p8g'r§rphy 

• 




null om, ome 


» 


eo-n&i'dnua 

• • 


me'di-iim 

• 


pgn'du-lftm 


de-cd'niTTi 

• • 


mil-lgn'ni-Tim 

• ■ 


po-ma'tum 


^n-co'mi-iiTTi 


mo-mSn'tum 

• • 


vSc'u-iim 

• 


ao-cfis'tom 


free'dom 


thrftl'dom 


diite'd9m 


Xd'i-om 


vSn'om 


earl'dom 


maa/tyr-dom 

• 


wif'd9m 


bliAe'some 


Yn'c6me 


wSl'come 


glSd'some 


» loae's^me 


whole'somectafii') 
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y»ey. 

Sbmabk 1. Of the large class of words ending in y unaccented, nearly 
half have the final syllable ly. Most of these are adTerbs, yet a few are 
a^jectlTes. The words in the following list are the principal nonns and 
Terbs which terminate in ly. 

bfiWy M'ljr rally sfil'ly 

daiajr hbl'ly ^ sSl'lV tSl'ly 

'^ • . • 

Remark 2. Of the small class -of words ending in ey unaccented, the 
most of them are noons ; yet a few of them are adjectives and verbs.* 

Sb'biBy h6n'ey lack'ey glii'ey 

^t-tor'ney (-turo jer'gey malm'§ey (mamo mSt'ley 

o&u'fey joiir'ney mbn'key o'jhrey 

c8ck'ney jbck'ey wMin'§ey sky'ey 

hSck'ney kei/fey clay'ey * whe/ey (hws'?) 

Exercises fbr Writing. — Clemency towards offenders. The cup' 
rmcy of a country. Fluency of speech. It is the policy of rogues 
to carry out their plans in secrecy. He was elected to fill a vacancy. 
Be not guilty of apostasy. Well-bred persons are known by their 
courtesy. Hypocrisy is very siniid. His disorder is pleurisy. A 
chimsy contrivance. The daisy is a beautiful flower. The pansy, 
or garden violet His disorder is quinsy. A breezy atmosphere. 
Motion in a circle will make one dizzy. The man is Zenry. 
Sleazy silk. A sad catastrophe. An interesting biography. The 
art of writing in short-hand is called stenography. The topogra- 
phy of a* city. Can you guess the conundrum f A perform- 
ance worthy of great encomiunL The period of the millennium, 
A vacuum may be produced in a closed vessel by means of the air- 
pump. Accustom yourself to early rising. His son will succeed to 
the earldom. A state of thraldom. Birds are blithesome. Whole- 
some food. Do not stop to daUyhy the way. The leaves of the 
holly. A sportive s(My. A tally, or account Westminster abbey* 
A causey, or causeway. A hackneyf or hired horse. Fine woollen 
yam is coRed jersey. Kersey is a kind of coarse cloth. A lackey, €ft 
servant Clayey soil. An ochrey substance. A wheyey liquid. 

* For the otber noons bel^ngiBg to this claM, aOb page 35^ 
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VIII. Words pxonoiuioed alike, but spelled 

differently. 



A. 



Adds, ,does add* 

Adze, a cutting instrument. 

Ail, to be ill. 
AlQyfermented malt liqiwr. 

Air, the atmosphere. 

Ere, before. , 

E'er, ever. 

Heir, one who inherits. 

All, the whole. 
Awl, an instrument. 

Altar, a place for sacrifices. 
Alter, to change. 



Ante, before. 

Anti, against. * 

Arc, pa/rt of a circle. 
Ark, a vessel. 

Ascent, rise. 

Assent, act of agreeing. 

Ate, did eat. 
Eight, twice fawr. 

Anger, an instrument. 
Angnr, a soothsayer. 

Anght, any thing. 
Ought, to be obliged. 



Exercises for Writing. — He add^ insult to injury. Sharpen 
the adze. What can aU him ? This is good ale. Breathe pure air* 
Ere you go. If eer it happen. An heir to an estate. AU his 
goods. Bring me an awl. He offered the victim on the altar. AUer 
the shape. An an^e-room is a room before another. An an^t-Chris- 
tian is one opposed to Christianity. The arc of a circle. Noah's 
ark. The ascent is steep. I give my assent. He ate eight apples. 
Bore a hole ^th an auger. Events sometimes belied the augur's 
predictions. If atight prevented, you ought to have told me. 



B. 



Bad, not good. 
BB,deydid bid. 

Bail, surety. 
Bale, a package. 

Bait, a lure. 
Bate, to lessen. 
' 10 



Baize, coarse woollen stuff. 
Bays, bay trees; a garland. 

Ball, a globe. 
Bawl, to cry aloud. 

Bard, a poet, [bar. 

liarred, fastened with a 



no 
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Bare, u$icover€dj naked. 
Bear, an amnud. 

Base, mean, vile. 
Bass, a part in music. 

Bay, an arm of tH!k sea. 
Bey, a Turkish governor. 

Be, to exist. 
Bee, an insect. 

Beach, the sea-shore. 
Beech, a forest-tree^ 

Beat, to strike. 

Beet, a garden vegetable. 

Beau, a gallant. 
Bow, to shoot toith. 

Been J pa^t participle of he. 
Bin, a repository for com. 

Beer, a liquor. 
Bier, a frame for conveying 
the dead. 

Bell, a sounding vessel of 

metal. 
Belle, a gay young lady. 

Berry, a small fruit. 
Bury, to inter. 

Berth, a sleeping-place. 
Birth, a coming into life. 

Bite, act of biting. 
Bight, a small bay. 

Blew, did blow. 
Blue, sky-colored. 

Boar, a male swine. 
Bore, the size of a hole. 



Bole, a clayey earth. 
Boll, a seed^vesselj a pod. 
Bowl, a vessel for liquids. 

Borne, carried. 
Bourn, a boundj a limit. 

Bough, a branch of a tr^e^ 
Bow, an act of respect. 

Brake, a thicket of bramr 

bles. 
Break, topart, to rend. 

Breach, infraction; a gap^ 
Breech, the hinder part of 
a gun. 

BTeeid^foodm^ide of grain* 
Bred, educated. 

Brews, does brew. 
Bruise, to crush with a blow. 

Broach, a spit. 

Brooch, an ornamental pin. 

Brows, the arches of hair 

over the eyes. 
Browse, to feed on shrubs. 

Brute, an irrational ani- 
mal. 
Bruit, a noise j a report. 

Burrow, a hole for rabbits. 
Borough, a corporate town. 

But, except ; a limit. 
Butt, a cask; to beat. 

Bnjy to purchase. 
By, near. 



Exercises lor Writing* — It was so bad I bade him exchange it 
He gave bail for his appeaiaooe. * A baU of goods. Bait for a hooL 
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Bwki ^ abate, a demand. The screea -was made of haiMS, BmifS for 
• heroes and poets. Boll the ball. Do not bawl so loud. Homer ma 
the great bard of the Greeka. The door is barred. Bare feet The 
polar bear, A base act> He sings bass. The baty of Naples. The 
bey of a Turkish province. Be quiet The busy bee.. Near the 
bea4^ stands a &e6cA-tree. Beat the carpet The white beet con- 
tains much sugar. A beau attends a lady. The Indian b<no and 
arrow. The com has been a long time in the bin. Beer is made 
of malt and hops. The body was borne on a bier. The beU rings. 
The beUe of the idllage. If you bury the berry, a bush will grow 
from it The sajlas sleeps soundly in his berth. Birth and death 
are the portals of a new life. The boat was moored in a bighffi 
The bite of a dog. The wind blew. The sky is bhte. The wild 
boar. A gun of large bore. He was borne on a litter. The 
bcum from which no traveller returns. Armenian bole is used for 
tooth-powder. The boU of a plant A bowl of milk. The bough of 
a tree. Make % bow. The deer is sheltered in the brake. It is easy 
to break glass. A breach in a wall. The breech of a gun. The 
bread is well baked. A vrell-dred man. He brevos beer. He will 
bruise his fingers. A broach to roast meat on. A brooch for the 
dress. The brows protect the eyes. The cattle browse on* the tender 
twigs. Old writers used bruit in the sense of rumor. Senseless as 
a lynde. A rabbit in his burrow. An English borough. A butf ox 
boundary. A butt of wine. Buy a book. Sit by me. 

o. 

Oalendar, an almanac. Cast, to throw, to fling. 

Calender, a hot-press. Caste, an hereditary class, 
O&ll, to summm. as among the Hindoos. 

Gaul, a net for the hair. Cedar, an evergreen. 

Cannon, a great gtm. Ceder, one who cedes. 

Canon, a rule or law. q^^^^ ^^ yi^j^^ fo give up. 

Canvas, cloth for sails. Seed, that from which a 

GsLnya&s^to sift y to examine. plant or an animal is 

Capital, the chief town. produced. 

Capitol, a public edifice. Ceil, to cover j as a/n inner 

Carat, a weight. roof 

Cwroty a vegetable. Seal, to fasten with a seal. 
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OeiUng, the coverings of cm 

timer roof. 
Sealing, fastening with a 

seal. 

Cell, a smaily close room. 
Sell, to dispose of for mon- 
ey. 

Cellar, a room inthe ground 

under a house. 
Seller, one who sells. 

JKiit, a copper coin. 
Sent, did send. 
Scent, smellj odor. 

Cere, to cover with wax. 
Sear, to burn^ to cauterize. 
Sere, dry, withered. 
Seer, one who sees. 

Cession, a>ct of yielding. 
Session, sitting of a court. 

Chagrin, mortification, vex- 
ation, [er. 
Shagreen, a kind of leath- 

Choir, a band of singers. 
Quire, 24 sheets of paper. 

Choose, to select. 
Chews, does chew. 

Chuff, a coarse clown. 
Chough, a kind ofseorbird. 

Cingle, a girth for a horse. 
Single, one, or not more 
than one. 

Cinque, ^ve in dice. 
Sink, a receptacle or drain. 

Cite, to quote. 

Site, situation, ground-plot. 

Sight, perception by the eye. 



Clause, apart of a sentence. 
ClawS) talons of a bird^ * 
Sfc. 

Climb, to ascend, to mount. 
Clime, climate, region. 

Cole, a name for cabbage. 
Coal, a kind of fuel. 

Coarse, not fine. 

Course, a way, a passage. 

Coin, metallic money. 
Coigne, a wooden wedge. 
Quoin, a comer-stone. 

Color, hu£ or tint of bodies^ 
Culler, one who culls. 

Collar, a neck^band. 
Choler, anger, rage. 

Complement, a full quan^ 
tity or number. 

Compliment, delicate flat- 
tery, praise. 

Coxa^Qm&ixt^, filling up. 
Complimental, implying 
compliments. 

Coral, a hard substance 

found in the ocean. 
Corel, the inner covering 

of aflowen, corolla. 

Cord, a small rope. 
Chord, the string of a mur 
sical instrument. 

Core, the inner part of any 

thing. 
Corps, a body of troops. 

Council, a body of council- 
lors. 
Counsel, advice, direction. 



.» 
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Cousin, the child of an urh Crews, the plural of crew. 

cle or aunt. Cruise, to rove for plunder. 

Cozen, to cheat, to trick. Cruel, inhuman. 

Creak, to make a harsh Crewel, a kind of yam. 

noise. Cygnet, a young swan. 

Creek, a small inlet or cove. Signet, a seal. 

Exercises for Writingr* — Remarkable events are entered in the 
calendar. The press in which clothiers smooth their cloth is called a 
calender. Call a servant. Her hair was bound with a caul. The 
fort bristled with canrums. The canons of the church. Tents are 
made of canoa^. Canvass the question thoroughly. Boston is the 
capital of Massachusetts. The Capitol at Washington is an impos- 
ing edifice. The gold weighed ten carats. Carrots are good food 
for horses. Slings to ccLst stones, lliere are no castes in this 
country. The wood of the cedar is very durable. The ceder of a 
privilege. He cedes more than is asked. The seeds of a plant. CeU 
a room. Seal a letter. The ceiling is ten feet from the Qoor. He 
is sealing a letter. A ceU in a prison. Goods to sdl. The house 
has a good ceHar. He is a book-^e^^er. A new cent. A pleasant 
scent. Cere the thread. The sere and yellow leaf! A cession of 
territory. A session of Congress. He felt great chagrin. Shagreen 
is made rough by imbedding seeds in the skin, wlule it is soft. The 
music of a choir. A quire of paper. Be siure to choose the best. 
He chews tobacco. The chough resembles the crow. Chuff] aa used 
by Shakspeare, means a kind of clown. Cingle has the same mean- 
ing as surcingle. Single is opposed to double. A cinque in dice. 
A sink in a kitchen. He does not cite any authority. A site for a 
building. The sight of the eye. A clause in a sentence. The claws 
of a lion. A hiU hard to diwJb, Clime is a poetical word for " cli* 
mate." BroccoH is a species of cole. Mineral coal is supposed to be 
of vegetable origin. A cloth of coarse material Take the best 
course. The cent is the lowest coin, A coigne is a wooden wedge 
used by printers. The quoins of a building. The colors of the 
rainbow. Cullers of herbs. A collar for the neck. Choler is used 
by the poets for " anger." He has his complement of men. The com-- 
pliment was well merited. Complemental is applied to that which 
supplies what is wanting. A complimental notice. Some islands 
are fimned almost entirely of coraL A flower is surrounded by a 

10* 

r 
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eoroZ. Tie the biin& wttih a eorcZ, The tihof^ of % harpw Thdt 
core of an i^ple. A mUtaiy corps. The govempr and hs ccunciL 
Give good counsel, if you give any. They are cousins. One who 
co2;enf another, wrongs himself. The doors creak on their hinges. 
They steered the boat into a creek. These ships, manned with erew9 
of Uie most desperate character, were sent by their owners to cruise 
in the Mexican gul£ A crud man is worse than a brute. Crewel is 
a species of worsted. Shakspeare says, **1 am the cygnet to this 
pdci fiunt swan." The bill has receiyed the king^ signdL 



D. 



Dam, a bank to confine 

water. 
Damn, to condemn. 

Day, the time between sun^ 

rise and sunset. 
Dey, a Moorish governor* 

Dear, costly. 
Deer, an animal. 

Dew, vapor deposited at 

nigkL [paid. 

Due, owing J that is to be 

Die, to expire. 
Dye, colory tinge. 

Discous, like a disk. 
Discus, a quoit. 

DisQv^Qiy prudent J cautious. 
Discrete, not concrete^ dis^ 
tinct. 



Doe, the female deer* 
Dough, unbaked breads 

Dram, a glass of spirituous 

liquor. 
Drachm, a sm^all weight. 

Draft, Of bill of exchcf/nge. 
Draught, a quantity of li^ 
quor drank at once. 

Dun, of a dull brown coir 

or. 
Done, performed. 

Dust, dry powder. 
Dost) thou doest. 

Dire, dreadful, mournful. 
Dyer, one who dyes. 

Dying, expiring. 
Dyeijig, coloring* 



Exercises for Writing. — The water flows over the dam. 
Day and night succeed each other. The dey of Algiers, AU 
kinds of provision are yeey dear. The deer is a beautiful an* 
imal. J)ew does not &11 m cloudy weather. Honor is due to 
merit All men must die. Indigo is chiefly used as a blue efye. 
Diacotts is a botanical term for broad and flat To throw tiie disan 
was a laTOfite sport with the Gredsa and Eomans* He who is duh 
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ered Sttftrs iittle from repentance. A tUscreU term is one yAaek ex- 
presses a quality apart from any substance, as " whiteness.'' The doe 
has no horns. Dough makes better btead for being kneaded. A 
dram of brandy. . A drachm of medicine. A draft om London. A 
draught of ale. Fish cured so as to have a dun color are called dui^ 
fish. The work is done. What a cloud of dugt yonder! Datt thou 
see it ? A dire calamity. He is by trade a dyer. Some are dyingt 
while others are coming into life. The art of dyeing requires the 
obsenrance of many chemical laws. 



E. 



Ewe, a female sheep. 
Yew, cm evergreen tree* 



You, the person or persons 
^ spoken to. 



Bacerciae fi>r Writiiig.^^Do yon see lihateioe under the yew > 



F. 



Pare, price of passage^ 
Fair, beatUifuL 

Fain, glad^ pleased. 
Fane, a temple. 
Feign, to pretend. 

Faint, languid, weak. 
'Feint, false show, pretence. 

Faun, a kind of rural deity f 
Fawn, a young deer. 

Feat, an exploit. 
Feet, the phtral of foot. 

Filter, to strain. 
Philter, a potion or charm 
to excite love. 

Flea, em insect. 

Flee, to hasten or run away. 

Floe, a mass of floating ice. 
Flow, to run as water. 



Flour, powdered grain. 
Flower, a part of a pla/nt. 

Flue, a passage for smoke. 
Flew, did fly. 

Fore, comingfirst, aaiUerior. 
Four, twice two. 

Fort, a fortified plaice. 
Forte, that in which one 
excels. 

Forth, forward, out. 
Fourth, the next to the third. 

Foul, not clean, filthy. 
Fo^, a bird. 

Frays, the plural of fray. 
Phrase, an expression. 

Franc, a French coin. 
Frank, qpen^ ingemumin 
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Freeze, to conceal with 

cold. 
Frieze, of an entablature. 

Fir, an evergreen tree. 
"EvLT^fine hair. 



Furs, the plural of fiip. 
Furze, a prickly shrub. 

Fungous, excrescent^ spom. 

gy. 
Fungus, a mushroom. 



EzercAses for Writing* — The fart by water is less then by 
land. A fair lady. The prodigal in the parable would fain have 
eaten husks. A fdnt^ or temple. Do not feign, what you do not 
feeL Faiid with hunger. A feiid to deceive. Milton speaks of 
^fawM with cloven heeL" Favms are very timid. A feat of 
strength. Shoes for the feet. We JUter a liquid to make it dear. 
The superstitious alone ascribe any virtue to a philter. The flea is 
remarkable for its strength in leaping. " The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth." Lnmense^e^ are seen in the Arctic regions. The 
tide flows rapidly. Bread is made of flour. The rose is a beautiful 
floioer. The flue of a chimney. The Imrd flew away. The /ore- 
feet of a/ou7^footed animaL The fort at the entrance of the harbor. 
8tory-telling is his forte. The blossoms of fruit-trees did not come 
forth until ihe fourth week of May. Foul places are favorite resorts 
of some kinds of fowl. Qu&rrelsome people are liable to get into 
frays. ** How do you do " is a common phrase. One franc is equal 
to about eighteen and a half cents. A man gI frank disposition* 
Mercury will freeze at forty degrees below zero. Tbid frieze of the 
Parthenon. A ^T^tree. A garment lined with fur. The trade in 
furs has been very lucrative. Fields covered mih furze. A fungous 
substance resembles a. fungus. 



G. 



Gage, a pledge, apaum. 
Gauge, a measure. 

Gate, a sort of door. 
Gait, a mamier of walking. 

Gild, to overlay with gold. 
Guild, an association. 

Gilt, overlaid with thin 

gold. 
Guilt, criminality y sin. 



.Gilder, one who gilds. 
Guilder, a Dutch coin. 

Glare, dazzling light. 
Glair, the white of 
egg' 

Gloze, to flatter. 
Glows, does glow. 

Gored, pierced. 
Gourd, a plant. 



an 
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Orate, a frame for afire. 
Oreat, large in bvJk or 
* number* 

Grater, a rough instrument 

to grate with. 
Greater, more greai. 

Greaves, armor for the legs. 
Grieves, does grieve. 



Grisly, dreadful^ horrible. 
Grizdj, grayish. 

Groan, to sigh, as in pain. 
Grown, increased in size. 

Grocer, a dealer in tea^ 

sugar, Sfc. 
Grosser, more grosi. 



•Exercises for Writing. — A gagt of fidelity. The gauge oi a 
cask. A gate is made to tiini on hinges. He has an awkward gait. 
It is easy to gild wood with gold-leat The guild of masons. Any 
thing gilt appears like gold. Suffering Insepaiably follows guUt. 
The gilder charged a guilder for his work. The glare of the sun. 
The glair of an egg. It may do less harm to censure than to gloxe. 
The fire glotos in the grate. The horse was gored by an angry bulL 
Jonah's gourd. A grate for coals. A great fire. A grater for 
nutm^. Oreater caution will be necessary. Soldiers in ancient 
times wore greaoes. How she grieves at her loss ! A grisly spectre. 
A grizzly beard. The pain makes him groan. The tree has grown 
to a great height His oocupadon is that of a grocer. Water is a 
grosser medium than air. 



H. 



m 



Hale, healthy. 

"Hail, frozen drops of rain. 

Hair, of the head or skin. 
Hare, a quadruped. 

Hall, a large room. 
Haul, to puUj to draw. 

Hart, a he-deer, a stag. 
Heart, an orga/n of the 
body. 

Heal, to cure, to restore. 
Heel, the hind part of the 
foot. 



Hear, to perceive by the ear. 
Here, in this place. 

Herd, a number of beasts 

together. 
Heard, did hear. 

Hew, to cut and trim with 

an axe. 
Hue, color, tint. - 

Hie, to go in haste. 
High, not low, elevated. 

Hire, wages. 
Higher, more high. 
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Hoard, a store laid up. B^ooT^jabandairmmdaetuikm 
Horde, a band; a tribe* Whoop, a loud ery^a shout. 

Hole, a cavity. Hour, siocty minutes. 

Whole, aUy totai* Our, belonging to us. 

Exercises for Wiiting* -« He is Jude and Tobust Much haH 
has fidleiu The hair of the head. The hare is noted for tiioidity. 
The liaU was filled ndth people. The horses cannot AauZ so heavy 
a load. The hart was shot through the heart. Ointment to heal a 
wound. Achilles was vulnerable in the hed, I heao' music here in 
llie gaiden. A herd of cattle. The stran^iest story I ever heardi. 
Etm the timbear.. The flowo^ is (^ a purple hue. The laborer is 
worthy of Mb hirt. No saving has Mgher authority than this. The 
miser's hoard. A horde of wandering Tartars* Bcnre a hole for the 
screw. Take a part, if you cannot get the to^^e* Bind it with a 
hoop. The Indian ^mx-whoop is t^iible. At ui eazly Jbtcr, awr 
troc^ took up the iine pf maieh» 

I- 

In, not out.^ Invade, to enter hostUely^ 

Inn, a tavern. Inreighed, did inveighs 

Indict, to charge. Isle, afi island. 

Indite, to compose. Aisle, a walk in a church. 

Exercises for Writing. — ** There was no room for them in the 
vrm," The grand-jury will iiidict him. Milton said he did not care 
to indite a poem on the subject of war. Gisar crossed the Rubicon 
to inoade Home. The better citizens inveighed against him for his 
ambitious projects. The poets use ide for "island." The aide of 
a cathedraL 

Kernel, a/n edible substa/nce Kill, to deprive of life, 

in a shell or husk. KHa, a sort of fumaee. 

Colonel, a milUary tUle. Knit, to weave with a nee- 
Key, of a lock, die. 

Quay, a moky a wha/rf. Nit, the egg of a louss. 
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N^Y^part of a church^ 

Knew, did know. 

Gnu, an Africa/n ammal. 

New, not old. 



Knot, a par^ i^AicA ii tUd* 
Not, a K^oni of denial. 

Know, to have knowledge. 
No, not any ; nay. 



Bxercises for Writing. *- The hrnd of a nut The edUmd of 
a regiment. The key of a closet. The ship is lying at the quay. 
Do not hUl the insect A kiln hr bu|ning limestone. To knii 
is to weave without a loom. A nit is hardly visible to the naked 
eye. He is more Jauwe than fool. The nave of St Paul's cathediaL 
I knew him as soon as I saw him. The ffnu resembles the hanse. 
The garment is new. Untie the knot, I can not do it Do yoo 
know any thing of this matter ? I must answer, No. 



X.. 




Lac, a kind of resin. 
Lack, wa/ntj need. 

Lacks, does lack. 
Lax, loose^ not exact. 

Lade, to load, to freight. 
Laid, did lay. 

Lane, a narrow street. 
Lain, past participle of Me. 

Laps, does lap. 
Lapse, course, flow. 

Leech, a small bloodsticker. 
Leach, to cause water to 
pass through ashes. 

Led, did lead. 
LMid, a heavy metal. 

Leaf , of a plant. 
Lief, willingly, gladiy. 



Leek, aplamt. 
Leak, to rum out. 

Levee, an embankment. 
Levy, to raise, to collect. 

Lie, a criminal falsehood. 
Lye, a solution of potash. 

Limb, a branch. 
Linm, to paints 

Links, the plural of Mnk. 
Lynx, an animal of the cat 
kind. 

Load, a burden, a freight. 
Lode, a mineral vein. 

Loch, a lake, (inScotla/nd), 
hock, for doors, SfC. 

Lore, learning, erudition. 
Lower, m^retow. 



Exercises for Writing*— -Varnish is made of lac There is no 
lack of ftj^icaatt for office^ He that lmk9 £^ jaiai^pleB will b» 
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{bx in bis moxals. The ▼ei4)la4fe is chiefly used in the participial ibani 
'^ laden." They have laid upon him a heavy burden. At the head of 
the lanCi the cattle have lain down to rest. In steam-boilers, one 
sheet of iron laps over another. One who is very busy does not 
notice the lapse of time. Soap-inakers leach wood-ashes to procure 
the potash which it contains. The leech is a kind of worm found ht 
fresh water. Lead is heavier than iron. The gtpom led the horses 
into the stable. The shape of the lectf is one of the characteristics 
of a tree. I would as lief go as stay. A vessel may leak. The 
flavor of the leek resembles that of the onion. The city of New 
Orleans is protected from inundation by a levee. It will be necessary 
to levy a large force for this expedition. One lie is generally a pre- 
lude to another. The lye is dense enough to bear an egg. The limb 
of a tree. To limn is an old term signifying to paint The links of 
a chain. The lynx is noted for sharpness of sight. The horse cannot 
draw so heavy a load. The miner has discovered a rich lode of 
tin. Loch Lomond in. Scotland. Hardly any lock is secure against 
an adroit thiefl A man versed in ancient lore. The picture would 
look better if it were placed lower, 

M. 

Made, did make. Mete, a limits a bcnmd* 

Maid,an unmarried woman. Meat, flesh for food, 

Male, not female. Meet, fit, proper. 

Mail, a bag for letters, SfC, Meeting, an assembly. 

Mane, hair on the neck of feting, measuring, 

a horse. Meter, a measure. 

Main, principal, chief. Metre, the measure of verse. 

Marshal, a high military or Mite, a small insect, 

civil officer. Might, power, strength. 

Martial, warlike. Moan, to lament, to grieve, 

'M.B,zQ,confusion,perplexity. Mown, participle of mo^. 

Maize, Indian corn. Mote, a small particle. 

Meed, a reward. Moat, a ditch or trench. 

Mead, a meadow. More, the comparative of 
Mean, base, contemptible* much. 

Mien, air^ hok^ Tnanner. Mower, one who mows. 
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Mueous, sHmp. Mule, tm animal. 

MueaSy a $Umy fluid. Mewl, to ery as a chUd. 

Exercises for Writing* — He tnacU an exotue fixr hi* absence. 
Maid is used adjectiYely for *< female," as, matc^seryant. The 
male sheep has horns. A package to go by maiL The mcme is an 
ornament to the horse. The aorta is the main artery of the body. 
Marshal is a high miMtary title. Martial muao. Great quantities 
of maize are raised in the United States. To be m a m/ute is to 
be greatly perplexed. Mead is a poetical Ann for a meadow. ThQ 
m^ed of thanks. He was never guilty of a mean act He is of a 
dignified mien. Meet, or proper, conduct Salted meat Mete, a 
boundary, 4> ^as-m^^ is an instrument for measuring gas. The 
poem is written in the heroic metre. It is an unchristian sentiment 
that ^ might makes right'* A mite in cheese, or in com. Some 
brutes seem to moan for what they miss, like intelligent creatures. 
This grass ^ould be nwum. The moat was twenty feet wide. A 
mote may cause great pain to the eye. What more xqral sound 
than to hear the mower whet his scythe ? Mucous membranes are 
membranes that secrete mucHS, The in&nt mewU. Mules are much 
employed in the Southern States for drawing cotton. 

N. 

Nay, no. Night, the time after stmset. 

Neigh, to cry as a horse. Knight, a title of honor. 

Need, necessity^ want. None, no one, not any. 

• Knead, tQpress-^ as dot$gk. Nun, female devotee. 

Exercises for Writing. — Do not hesitate to say nay, when duty 
requires it A horse will often neigh at the ngnt of his master. 
We have need of food. It is necessary to knead dough in order to 
make good bread. NigTU is the time for rest JShight is an Jbonor- 
•f ary title in England, indicated by prefixing " Sir " to the name. He 

, Vent in search of game, but there was none to be found, ^he has 
taken the vows of a nun. 

o. 

Oar,/or rowiaiff a boat* One, single ; ofiy. 
O'er, over. Won, did wvn^ 

Qv(^y metai in mineral, 

11 
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Ezerciies for Writing* — An oar is often made c^ish. Gamp- 
bell Bsys of Eng^d, ^ Her march is o'er the momitain waves.** 
C&mabar is an ore of mercury. One who has toon such honors must 
baye industry as weU as talent 



Pale, wan^ pallid. 
Pail, a vessel for water. 

Pane, a sqtuire ofgUbSS. 
Paiuy distress^ suffering. 

Pair, two of a kind. 
Pare, to peel. 
Pear, a fruit. 

Pause, a stop. 
TsLWSy feet ^ a beast. 

Peace, tranquillity, rest. 
Piece, a portion. 

Peel, the rind of any thing. 
Peal, a loud noise. 

Pearl, a whitish substance. 
Purl, to flow gently. 

Peer, a noblenum. 
Pier, a mole. 

Pendant, jewel for the ear. 
Pendent, hanging. 

Place, situation. 
Plaice, a sort offish. 



Plane, level, even. 
Plain, clear, evident. 

Plate, aflat dish. 
Plait, a fold. 

Plum, a fruit. 
Plumb, perpendicular. 

Pole, a long staff or stake. 
Poll, tlie head. 

Pore, as of the skin. 
Pour, to let otst. 

Port, a harbor. 

Porte, the Turkish court. 

Practice, the habit of doing. 
Practise, to do hoMtuoMy. 

Pray, to make a petition. 
Prey, to feed by violence. 

Praise, commendation. 
Prays, beseeches, entreats. 
Preys, seizes, phmders. 

Prize, a reward. 
Pries, does pry. 



Exercises for Writing. — A paH of milk. PoAe "with fiight. 
A pane of glass. A pain in the limbs. A. pair of gloves. Pare 
the pear. After a short jpat^e, he proceeded. The paws of a lion. 
After a struggle comes a season of peace. A piece is broken oE. A 
peal of bells. The ped of an orange. A pearl of great price. 
The brooks purl over their stony beds. Every peer in England is 
entitled to a seat in the House of Lords. The harbor is protected by 
Apier. A pendata fox the ear. A pend&U lamp. This is a good 
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place for fishing. The plaice resembles the flounder. A pHane smv 
fiu^e. It is plain that he has made a mistake. The plaiU of the 
collar. There are not plates enough on the table. The plum is not 
80 easily raised as the pear. The line does not hang plumb. They 
erected a pole for the flag. A poU-tea, is a tax for each poU, or head. 
The pores of the skin. He pours the water into a goblet The ship 
left the port of Southampton, having on board the English ambassa- 
dor to the Porte. No art can be well learned without long practice* 
They who practise any art become expert in it. We should pray 
for what may be best for us. The larger fishes prey upon the smaller 
ones. Well-merited praise. He who prays fiyr a temporal blessing, 
may be asking for that which will do him harm. The wolf preys 
upon the sheep. The prize of wealth is what most are struggling 
for. He is contemptible mho pries into the affiurs of others. 

Quarts, plural of quart. Quartz, rock-crystal. 

Kercises for Writing* — Four guarts make a gallon. Quartg 
is pure silex. 

R. 

Bai^, water.from the clouds. • Rheum, a thin^ serom fluid. 
Rein, part of a bridle. Room, an apartment. 

Reign, royal authority. Rhyme, correspondence of 

Rap, to strike quickly. sound in verse. 

Wrap, to fold up. Rime, hoar-frost. 

Raise, to lift, to e^ect. Rice, a kind of 'grain. 

Raze, to demolish. Rise, accent. 

Rays, plural of ray. ^.^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Red, of the color of blood. Rite, external observance. 

Read, did read. Wright, a workman. 

Reed, a pUmt. Write, to expreis by letters. 

Read, to peruse. Ring, a circular figwre. 

Reek, to smoke, to steam. Wring, to twist. 

Wreak, to inflict violence. Rode, did ride. 

Rest, cessation of tabor. Road, a public highway. 

Wrest, to take bn^ force. Rowed, did row. 
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Boar, a AW fioMe. Bough, not smooth. 

Bower, one who rows. Buff, a plaited ornament 
Boe, the spawn of fishes. M the neck. 

Bow, to impel by oars. Bung, partietple of Ting. 

Iiood,thefaurthofmacre. Wrung,p«rft«>fe a/wring. 

Bade, coarse in manners^ Bye, a species of grain. 

Bate, repetUion by heart. ^^^^ crooked, distorted. 
Wrote, did write. wrested. 

Bxer^iflM for Wrltisf • -^Plants would not grow without nam* 
To give tbe rein to a hone is to allow him to go at will Th« reigm 
of Elizabeth. Bap at the door. . Wrap it with paper. To raise a 
building ia to aet up its frame; to rau it ia to destroy it, The rays 
of light proceed in a straight line. He read the Bible daily. The 
curtains are red. It is a waste of time to read worthless books. The 
reed grows to a great height. The horses reek with sweat The 
maUgnant man longs to loreak vengeance on his adyersary. Those 
only who labor can eqoy rest. He^attempted to VJrest it from ten. 
Bheum is always an attendant symptom of catarrh. The room is very 
apadous. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. White frost is oalled 
rime by the old writers. Bice is an abundant product in tropical 
countries. Sea-weed is thrown upon the beach at every rise of the 
tide. It ia not ri^ to ridicule any rite which others may consider 
aacred. The term toright is now seldom applied to a workman ex* 
cept in compounds, as '' wheel-wright." Be cannot write his name* 
A ring of gold. To vmng the hands is a sign of grie£ The road 
over which they rode was shaded with trees. They rotoed lustily. 
The roar oi the alligator. The rower of a boat The roe of the 
sturgeon. It is hard work to row a boat against a current A rood 
of land. He is rude in his behavior. He learnt his lesson by rote. 
He wrote rapidly. A journey over a rotigh road» The ruff was a 
conspicuous ornament in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The bell was 
rung. She wrung her hands. Bye is a valuable grain. A wry frice. 

S. 

Sale, a4:t of sellings. Scene, a place; a view. 

Sail, to passy or be moved. Seen, past participle ofsQO. . 
by sails. Seine, a net used in fishing. 
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Skull, the case of the braim^ 
Scull, to impel a boat. 

See, to perceive by the 

eye. 
Sea, the ocea/n. 

Seam, asvture^ajwnctv/rt* 
Seem, to appear. 

Sees, does see. 
Seize, to lay hold on. 

Seignior, a title. 
Senior, one older than anr 
other. 

Serf, a slave.. 

Surf, the swell of the sea. 

Surge, a great wave. 
S^ge, a wooUeih stuff. 

Sheer, to turn aside. 
Shear, to cut with shears. 
Shire, a county. 

Shock, concussion. 
Shough, a shaggy dog. 

Sine, a geometrical line. . 
Sign, a symbol, an omen. 

Slay, to kill, to butcher. 
Sleigh, a vehicle. 

Slight, inconsiderable. 
Sleight, ctmmng ao'tifice. 

Slow, not quidc. 
Sloe, a sm^llplum. 



Slue, to t^Mrn. 
Slew, did slay. 

So, in su£h a manner. 
Sow, to scatter, as seed. 
Sew, to join by the needle. 

Soar, to ascend. 

Sore, tender or pamfiA. 

Sole, single, only. 
Soul, the spirit. 

Some, apart. 
Sum, the aggregate. 

Son, a male child. 
Sun, the source of light. 

Stair, a step. 
Stare, to gaze. 

Stake, a stick ; a wager. 
Steak, a slice of meat. 

Steel, hardened iron. 
Steal, to take unlawfully. 

Step, one move of the foot. 
Steppe, a vast plain. 

Stile, steps over a fence. 
Style, manner of writings 

Strait, a narrow channel. 
Strai^t, not crooked. 

Straiten, to distress. 
StxdighiiGiiytomakestraight. 

Suite, a train of followers. 
Sweet, tasting like sugar. 



Exercises for Writing. — The^dle of the estate will take place 
to-morrow. A ship with a Ms wind will sail twelve miles an hour. 
The scene of the story is laid in England. Haye you ever seen a 
seine fiUed with fish? He could neither row nor 9(mU the boat 
Different races are chazactedzed by the shape of the sbuU. Hift 

11* 
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iiTer Volga flows into the Oaspian SeOjBB you may see on the map. 
The seam does not seem water-tight When a cat sees a mouse, she 
does not wait long to seize it. " Most potent, grave, and reverend 
seigniors J* We should always give place to our seniors. The serf in 
Russia is bought and sold with the soiL I hear the roar of the surf 
upon the beach. Her dress was made of serge, A surge broke upon 
the deck. It is time to shear the sheep. Some horses are apt to 
sheer, A «Atre-town is a town in which a court holds its sessions. 
The shock was so great as to prostrate all who were standing. 
Shakspeare uses the word shough for a kind of dog. A circle of 
vapor about the moon is a sign of an approaching storm. The sine 
of an arc is half of the chord of the double arc The cannibals were 
preparing to slay their victims. The vehicle called a sleigh in the 
United States is called a ^ sledge " in England. Jugglers perform their 
wonders by sleight of hand. He was lucky to escape with so slight 
a wound. The juice of the sloe is add and astringent, and is used 
fbr adulterating port-wine. The slow motions of the sloth account 
for its name. To slue a thing is a seaman's phrase for turning it one 
way or ihe other. Samson, it is said in Judges, ilew a thousand men. 
See in that man what a youth of idleness has laid up for old age ; so 
true is it, that we shall reap what we sow. Girls should be taught to 
sew. Eagles soar to a great height The wound is very sore. He 
escaped, the sole mrsvfor. The immortality of the sovl. He did 
not dispute the separate charges in the account, but expressed some 
surprise at their sum. " A wise son maketh a glad father." The sun 
is the fountain of light Standing on a stair they impudently stare at 
every person who enters the door. The surveyor drives a stcike at 
every station of his instrument The steak is tender. '< Thou shalt 
not steal,'* Iron is converted into steel by being heated with charcoal. 
Step after step brings us to our journey's end. A steppe in Russia is 
like a prairie in North America. We can pass from one enclosure to 
another over a stile. A popular writer has a good style. The strati 
of Gibraltar is a straight channel He is straitened for want of means. 
So crooked a street should be straightened. An ambassador's suite. 
All sweet fruits contain a portion of sugar. 

T. 

Tacks, plural of tack. Tare, allowance in tveifflU. 

Tax, an impost. Tear, to pull in pieces. 
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Teem, to be full. - Time, measure of duration. 

Team, of horses or oxen. Thyme, an aromatic pkmi. 

Tear, water from the eye. Tire, the iron of a wheel. 

Tier, a row. Tier, one who ties. 

Their, belongififf to them: Joo noting excess. 

There, in that place. Jo (preposition), towards. 

' ^ Two, twice one. 

Threw, did throw. rj. ^^ ^j^^ j^^^ \water. 

Through, /row end to end. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ thrai^h the 

Throe, great pain^ a^ony. Tole, to draw or allure. 
Throw, to fling, to toss. Toll, to cause to sound. 

Tlirone, a chair of state. Ton, 20 hundred weight. 
Thrown, cast, projected. Tun, a large cask. 

Exercises for Writing. — Toc^^ are sold in small paper packages. 
Custom-house duties are a species of indirect tax upon the people. 
The weighty after deducting the tare, was one thousand pounds. Do 
not pull the cloth so hard as to tear it. He has a team of four horses. 
The earth and the sea teem with animated beings. Those who suffer 
most from grief, often do not shed a tear. In the cabin there is a tier 
of berths on each side. Their influence is greater {here than here. 
The careless boy threw a stone through a pane of glass. Every 
throe seemed to be more severe than the last Throw it out of 
the window. Victoria sits upon the throne of England. The man 
was thrown from his horse and killed. It is time to gather the 
thyme. The tier of such a hard knot should be required to untie it. 
The wheel has lost its tire. Be careful not to labor too hard. ** Two 
heads are better than one." He escaped mth. a slight bnuse on 
the toe. Horses are employed to tow canal-boats. Jhe smell of 
cheese will tole a mouse into a trap. Toll the JbelL The long 
ton is two thousand two hundred and forty pounds, the short ^fm is 
two thousand pounds. A tim is larger than a hogshead. 

• 

V. 

Vain, fruitless, ineffectual ; Vale, a space between hills, 

conceited. Veil, a cover for the face. 

Vane, a weather-cock. yijtl, a small bottle. 

Veui , a blood-vessel. Viol, a stringed instrument. 
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Ez#reliM for WHtinf • — Their vain attempts diseoUti^ped otk- 
e^ AoocMT^ting to the vane, the ivind is changing. The vein of the 
neck 18 called tha. jugular vein. The vale of Tempb was celebrated 
among the andents for its beauty. She wears a veil. Put the mied- 
idne in a viaL The faass^iof is a well-known instrument. 

w. 

"Wale, a ridgey a streak. Wave, a billow^ a twrge. 
Wail, to grieve audibly. Waiye^ to put off, to defer % 

Wane, to grow less. Way,*a roorf, a passage* 

Wain, a carriage j a wagon. Weigh, to balance. 

Waist, of the body. Week, seven days. 

Waste, to spend wa/nton^. Weak, not strong, feeble. 

Wait, to stay, ta remain^ Wtxxl, a forest. 

Weighty hea^rsess. Wotild,« verbfHm*^ Willi** 

-. . 

Exercises for Writing. — Every blow of the whip made a toale 
on his flesh. The expressioniB " weep ^ and " ioaU ^ are often coupled. 
Wain lA a Irord sometimes used in poetry. *the moon la said to wax 
^d wane. It is injiu^us to health to contract the waist. Do not 
hoard moniey like a miser, nor waste it like a fq)endthiift. Be good 
enough to waU for me. A heavy weight. Every wave drove the 
tireck higher upon the beacL tt is sometimes expedient to waive a 
claim. The Appian Way was the most celebrated of the roads lead- 
ing from ancient Rome. Platform-scales iare constructed to weigh the 
heaviest loads. She is too weak to bear the journey. They stayed a 
iDedb. 

/ 

Y. 

Yoke, as for oicen. [egg* Your, belonging to yo». 
Y'olky the yellow part of an Ewer, a vessel for water. 

Exercises for Writing* — The pressure of the yoke on draught- 
oxen is principally upon the shoulders. T*he yolk of an egg is sur- 
rounded ^th albumen. Tour basin and my ewer would match welL 
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IX. Words BptaUed and aooented alike, but dLflbrently 

pronoimoed. 



A4)use% HI iLse. 
A-bufe', to use ill, 

JBo^, an inclination i also, 
the front of a ship. 

Bow, a/n instrument to shoot 
arrows with. 

ClSanly, mat. • I^; • 
Clearffy, w achan manner. 

Cld&Q^fast. 
Gloje, to shut. 

Coiir'te-sy, civility. 
Coiirte'sy, an act qj^dviKt^. 

Crtdse, a small cup. {der. 
Grtd§e, a voyageforjJunr 

DS-foee', verbose. 
Djf^f u$e', to spread. 

Ex-cuse', an apology. 
5x-cu§e', to pardon. 

J&ill, of a fish, 
(^^y a measure^ 

QreBse.fat. 

Gr.e^e, to smear wUhfaL 

HXn'der, to deluy. ' 
Hind'er, in the rear. 

House, a dwelling. 
Hou^e, to shelter^ 



I'ron-y, ridicule. 
I'ron-y (I'um-e), & 



Wee iron. 



LSad, a mineral. 
Lead, to conduct. 

LlvQ, to exist. 
Live, having life. 



LoVer, to let down. 
Lo^^'er, td look dark. 

Mouse, an animaL 
Moufe, to catch mice. 

Moiith, the opening in the 

head. 
Moxith, to^utter affectedUy. 

Mow, to cut down, as grass. 
Mow, a mass of hay. 

Parish, a glossy surface. 
Po'lishf, q/* or belonging 
to Poland. 

Ra'ven, a bird. 
B&y'en, to devour. 

Sead, to peruse. 
B^d, perused. 

lle-for-ma'tion, a forming 

. anew. 

KSf-or-ma'tion, amendment. 

Rise, ascent. 
Bi§e, to ascend. 

R6^, a riot. 
Row, a rank. 

Sla'ver, a slave ship. 
SlSv'er, spittle. 

Slofigh (slou) , amiry place. 
Slofigh (slttf), the cast skdA 
of a snake. 

S6^, a female swine. 
Sow, to scatter seed. 

Tar'ry, to delay. 
T&j^Tj, like tar. 
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Teeth, of the motUh. Wind, air in motion. 

Teeth, to breed teeth. Wind, to turn round. 

Tear, a drop from the W^TsHei, a kind of yam. 

eye. Worst'ed (wiirst'ed), d^- 

TeAr, to rend. feated. 

Use, employment. W8und, an injury. 

Uje, to employ. Woilnd, twined round. 

Remabk. a class of words with the tennination ate hare the distinct 
sound of long a, when'nsed as verbs, and the indistinct or obscure sound 
of a when used as nouns or adjectives : of this class are deUheraie, intt- 
mate, mediate, moderate, &c. The words interest and compliment, also, 
when used as Verbs, are pronounced with a more distinct sound of short e, 
in the last syllable, than when used as nouns. 

Exercises for Writings* — An abuse of power. Do not abtise your 
privileges. Make a low bow. A bended bow. Be cleanly in your hab- 
its. Sweep the room cleanly. Close confinement. Close the book. 
Treat every one with courtesy. She made a low courtesy. A cruise 
of oil. A cruise in the Pacific. A disuse writer. The fiowers diffuse 
a pleasant odor. A sufficient excuse. Excuse my tardiness. A fish's 
giU. A ffiU of Yfiae. A spot of gi^ease. (?rea5« the wheels. Hinder 
me not. The hinder part of the carriage. ' An old Jiouse. House the 
cattle. His writings are full of irony*. The water has an irony taste. 
The pipe was made of lead. Lead me by the shortest way. May 
you live long and happily. A live coaL Lower the boat. The 
clouds lower. A white mov^e. Does the cat mousse well? A 
large mouth. Do not mouth your words. Mow the grass. Come 
off the mow. Steel takes a high polish. A Polish officer. Black 
as a raven. To raven is to de\our voraciously. Read your book. 
The book is read. Reformation of character. The r^formati(m of 
an army. A sudden rise of water. The dead shall rise again. A 
disgraceful row. A row of houses. The capture of a slaver. The 
slaver of a dog. The serpent's slough 'vi in the slough. The sow 
is in the sty. A sower went forth to sow. iParry till I come. A 
tarry snaelL Keep clean ieeih. The child has begun to tedh. A 
flood of tears. He tears the cloth. Of what use is it? Use your 
time wisely. A gust of wind. Wind the silk. They were worsted 
in the encounter. A worsted s^wL A dangerous wound. Have 
you toouTuJ the clock ? 
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X. Words diffiotat to spell. 

1. Words in the gelling of which it may he doubtful 
whether a consonant sound between two vowels is represented 
hy a single or byjiclojdde letterm^-y' 



Sm'arranth^ 


•-^Tc8d'i-cn r 


'mS^ 


sgn'^te 


Sm'e-thjfst 


1 c81'o-ny , 


m«d'el 

• 


sSl'^-cT^m 


ftn'o-dyne 


, c5m'ic 


mtn'is-ter 

• ■ 


sptg^ot 


SpVthy^ 


' c^r'^^l 


m5n'o-dJr 


sptrtt 


bal'us-ter 

• ■ 


' dnVto-ry 


nSm'i-n^l 


stgrtle 


Wg'ot 


r ^'e-g^nt 


8b'e-Usk 

• 


tS.ri^mlln 


bbd'ice 

• 


, gn'e-my 


pSn'ic • 


tSn'^nt 


bStVny 


t flag'on 


pSr'^rSite 


tSn'or 


cSl'en-dar 

• 


( fSr'est 


pSr'o-dpr 


t8n'ic 

• 


cSl'i-co 

• 


frYg'ate 


pSl'i-c^ 


trSp'ic 


cSl'um-ny 


Jd'i-ot 


pSr'il 


tyr'^n-ny 


cSt'e-^hije 


lat'i-tude ' 


pft'y 


vSp'id 


cSn'o-tSph 


. mSi'o-dy 


rSVel 


vgr'y 


ch5c'o-l^te 


mSm'o-ry 


rSl'ish 

• 


vJg'or 


9rbn'i-ty 


• 
C0Tn-m8d'i-t7 


e-iab Vr^tte 


ge-81V^ 


|rcad'e-my 


C9m-pSr'i-son 


en-S.m'el 


im-pan'el 


&c-ardSm'ic 


, C9n-sWer 


ep-i-dSm'ic 


mo-nSp'o-ly 


^p-pSr'el 


cpn-tSm'i-nate 


e-vSp'o-rate 


mo-n^tViijr 


barr5m'e-ter 


cor-rSb'o-rate 


ex-pSr'i-mSnt 


pi-rat'i-c|l 


cai-nSn'i-cal 


'de-v61'op 


f^riiat'i-cljin 


re-tai'i-ato 


Sg'gre-g^te 


bat'ter-y 


cSffee 

• 


dtn'ner 

• 


Sn'no-tate 


bft'ter * 

• 


c8m'ment 

• 


dts'si-pate 


Sp'pe-tite 


b«t'toTn 


cSp'per 


3is'so-n^nt 


Sp'po-§ite 


crSb'bed 

• 


dtt'ty 


bSg'ga^e 


'■ baf f^rlo 


cun'ning 


gr'r9r 


bmad 


\ bat'ter 

• 


Clir'rent 

• 


fSl'li-ble 

• 


bftr'ri-cade 

• 


, cttr'r^ 


dtf'fi-calt 


fgr'ret 


bSr'row 


. cYii'n§rmon 


dIf'fHient 

• • 


^Sn'nel 



5^ 
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wcomd jx^HcMht te '^mjj. 



flJtp'p^t 


xnSn'n^r 


piia^ 


saf'fo^ate 


fSp'pish 


mS-r'ry 


pit't^nce 


syrio-^Y^m 


g&Vlej 


mbllusk 

• 


pSl'len 


tSa'nin 

• 


gKt'ter 


TYlbt'to 


rabHbit 

• 


tlSri'nis 


gSs'sfriner 


mum'my 


rus'set 

• 


traffic 

• 


hftm'nifr 


niin'ner-y 


sSn'n^ 


trSm'mfl 


hur'ry 


pariid 


shud'der 


tfin'nel 

• 


Jn'119-cgnt 


par'ri-HcIde 


sHftish 

• 


war'rfiiit (««r'9 


ISs'sirtttde 


pSii'n^nt 


stSl'l^ 




^c-cbm'mo-date C9-18s'j 


3US 

• 


mo-lSs'sef 


%m-bSs's^or 


C9in-mit'tee 


per-gn'i>i'^ 


^p-pa'l^i-ttve 


di-Km 

• 


'm^ 


pi-Sz'z^ 


bSn-dJt'ti 


ijm-bSr'r^s 


Bi-r8o'co 

• 


bri-tSn'ni-a 


^x-S^'^6r-ate 


to-bSc'co 


ce-dH'ij 


in-flSm'mart9-ry 


ty-rSn'ni-e^l 



Exerc^ises lor Writing. — The amarcadh retains Its color a 
long time. The amethyst is one of th^ most beautifiil of precious 
stones. The rail to a flight of stairs is supported by hcHusters, The 
study of botany* A calico dress. Chocolate is made by grinding the 
roasted huts of ihe cocoa. The eodicU of a ynJl. A coral ree£ A 
flagdn of wihe. A pleasing mdody. The modd of a ship. All 
Egyptian ob^i^, A parody upon a poem* The enterprise is at- 
tended irith great perik A rdisk for food. The vpigot of a fimoet. 
A sterile region. Atonic Btedicine. The tyranny of a cruel despot. 
A vapid taste. The viyar of youth. A man of great ability. 
Costly apparel. A scarce commodity. , Time wiU develop many 
secrets. The teeth are covered with enamel. The extravagance of 
fanc^icismi Do not retaliate an injury. What is the aggregate 
of the several amounts ? A healthy appetite. The baggage of a 
traveller. A bitter herb. A braggart, or boaster. The fl&vor of 
dnnamofi. A rapid current. The rays of the sun "will dtmptti^ ihib 
fog. A fiiannel garment Foppish manners. A feeling of lUstnr 
tude» The oyster is a moUnsk. A pallid countenance. A maBi^e 
pillar. As infusion of senna. The fumes of sslphur will siiffbcate 
ftnimals. Th« bark of the heoilodiL-tree contains much tannm, A 
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profifaUe i^oj^ A laughable «»0£t;imi% An amXtanador to m 
fomgn government A fierce bandittiy t>ir band of outlaws. What 
use is made of the cedUla f The Colossus of Khodes. Sueh a di" 
lemma would embarrass any one. Do not exaggerate the statement 
A perennial plant The sirocco is a periodical south wind flowing 
fst/OL the deserts t>f Africa across die Mediterranean Sea. A tyremmeal 

9« JliisceBcmeatu wards difficult to spell. 



^rbey'^ince (-1*0 

^brid^'ment 

%b-6te'ini-ous 

a^Meye'ment 

^knSwredj^-mSnt 

Sd'e-qu^te 

Sd'ifii-ra-bte • 
Sd-o-16s'ceiic6 
ad'Sci-fl"tious 
Sd-v^n-ta'^eous 

Bd-ven-tl"ti6B8 

• • 

a-e-ros-tSfics • 

^rgree'arble 

ai-i-mSat'^y 

51'b^tr8ss 

Sfli'beir^B 

§mTphib'i-ou8 

8rn8n'y-mo!fa 

%a-ttpVfliy 

13 



'jrp8cVlypS6 

jhpSc'ry-ph^ 
a'pr^n (rpvno 

it'tri-biite 

Sv'er-a^e 

'bar'be-ciife 

bS^'i-Usk 

b^rzaar' 

be-nSf'i-c8nce 

bgn-^-ft''c>ar.ry 

bi-tii'mi-ii^te 

bKfe'plie-mjr 

bo-hea' 

bim-b^'ZtBe' 

bre-Viar' 

• 

brill^i^iMgr 
biirg'l^ri^y 
c&m-phene' 
oar'ti*.l9§e 



ci^r-tSucV 

c&t'er-pfl-l^r 

cfel-€-brS'ti«tt 

• 

c6l'er-y 

cSTi-b^jr 

cSm'e-tSr^ 

chSl'len^e 
cMCr'r^p 
ifhSr'is-ter 
fhrys'^rlls 

ctn'n^rbfT 
cJt'9rd61 

C9l-18t'er-*l 

colonel (kiir'n^l) 

c5l-on-nade' 

c8m'mi&^yry 

c^-f^'tion^i^ 

con-fBd'er-a-cy 

c8n-san-gutn'i-ly 

con-sld'er-at^s 

• • • 

C9n-s8l-;^4;9-ty 
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cpn-tSm'po-rjrix. 

cor-po're-^ 

cre'o-sote 

crSs'cent 

crgv'ice 

crJfi-cfjm 



cyi'in-der 
dac'tyl * 

dgb-o-n4ir' 

• 

de-ciam'f.-to-rjr 

dSf'i-niter 

d^rfvVtJve 



dSs'per*9,te 
dgs'ti-tute 

' de-te'ri-o-rato 

• « • 

dtc'tion-^rry 

iltm-i-nu'tioa 

• • 

di$-cem'ment 



Exercises ibr Writiag. — An abridgmeni of a book. The 
ackieoement of an enterprise. The c^h/iowledgfnent of a fault. The 
flesh of animals, converted into a waxy sul^stance by being under 
water, is called adipocere. The science of oMrostatics. Mimentary 
substances. Analysis is synonymous with ^ decomposition." An cm- 
niversary celebration. Certain books by unknown authors, some- 
times appended to the Old Testament, are called the Apocrypha, 
An armistice^ or truce. The awriferous lands of California. A 
mariLet-place in the E^t is called a hazaar* A mine of bituminous 
coaL Bohea is a species of black tea. Brevier is the name of a 
small printing-type. Cartilage, or gristle. The flavor of cassia re- 
sembles that of cinnamon. The caterpiUar feeds on the leaves of 
trees. Cdery is used for salad. The chrysalis of an insect Cin- 
nabar is an ore of mercury. The pith of the bitter apple is called 
colocynth. The colond of a regiment. Children are fond of co/hfeo 
tionery, Shakspeare and Bacon were contemporary. The crescent 
is the national emblem of Turkey. A derivative word. A want of 
discernment. 



i 



dt&-harbflle' (-^-bxio 
dis-pSn's^krj 
drSmVttst 
dys'en-tSr-y 

e-cSii'o-nijr 
Sf-fer-vSs^cence 

e-leo-trt§'i-ty 

e-lYx'ir 

Sm'is-sa-ry 

^m-pyr'e-V 



en-cy-clo-pffi'di-^ 

en-dgav'or 

. * 

en-dorse'ment 

. • 

8n'vi-ous 
er-ro'ne-oiis . 
e-the're-^l 

8r-y-stp'e-l^ 

8t-y-m81'o-^ 
eu'ph^-ny 

fj-S9-er-ba'ti9n 



gx'e-qulfef 

ex-chSq'uer 

ex-cr6s'cence 

ex-pe-dl'^tion 

faKje'tious 

fl'a^eo-l^t 

fu-ne're-^l 

^e-iat'i-noiifl 

^er'mi-nate 

grld'ir-ou 
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glu'ti-noiis 

guSr-^n-tee' 

^m-nSs'tics 

hSp'pi-ngss 

hgt^r-o-^e'ne-ous 

hi-e-ro-glyph'ic 

ho-mo-^e'ne-otis 

hy-dro-pho'bi-^ 

hy-per'bo-le 

ffh-neu'mon 

Jd-i-o-syu'craHsy 

il-lit'er-^te 

tu-K^w-dSs'cence 

in-dicVt^ve 

in-dict'ment (-^ito 

iii-dl^e-noiis 

in-fin-i-tSs'i-mal 

• • • • 

In-nu-Sn'do 
in-stM'ment 
In-stfn-ta'ne-o&s 
in-tgl1i-^i-ble • 



in-tSm'per-^oe 

in-vei'gle 

i-rSs'ci-ble 

m 

irk's9m6 

Ir-re-triev'arble 

T-sBs'ce-lej 

jSg-u-ar' 

jave'lin ciftv') 

judgment 

ker'jey-mere 

jgopV-dy 
joiir'iiey-m^ 

iab'9-raht9-ry 

lab'y.rfnth * 

le-gu'mi-nous 

lat'tice 

• 

ltt'er-§rture 
llq'ue-fy 
Kq'ui-date 
lu'cra-ttve 



mU'le-arble 

• • 

mU'ice 

• 

mar'JQ-r^m 

mar'tjrr 

mS&-quer-ade' 

may'or-^l-ty 

mSd'i-cine 

mSt-9rmor'phose 

mSt-9rphy§'ics 

m&'cel-l^rny 

• 

mfe'si9n-9rry 

myi''mi-d5ii 

mys'ti-cljm 

Da'dir 

nSr'r^rffve 

nS§'es-s^-ry 

nSg'^rtJve 

ne-go'ti-ate (-dif-) 

Sc'ci-pfit 

Ce-s5ph'§rgUS (?-i8f 



Exercises for Meriting* — I found him in disTiabiUe. His dis- 
order is dysentery. An acid added to carbonate of soda in solu- 
tion will produce effervescence. A compound tincture of medicines is 
termed an dixir. He is troubled with erysipelas. Exequies, or 
funeral ceremonies. Can you play on the flageolet ? A gelatinous 
substance. Perseyerance is a guarantee of success. One who has 
good health and a clear conscience may enjoy happiness. A Jietero^ 
geneous mixture. The hieroglyphics of Egypt Be sparing in the 
use of hyperbole. An idiosyncrasy, tor peculiar disposition. Coal 
in a state of incandescence. He pleaded guilty to the indictment. 
An infinitesimal quantity. A sly innuendo. I hare paid the first 
instaljnent. Do not inveigle him into mischief. An irascible temper. 
Iron is the most useful of the metals. An isosceles triangle. The 
tiger of America is called the jaguar. A javeUih, or spear. A 
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man of Bound judgment. Hie lab&rigMTf of a chenuflt A dak 
and winding labyritUh, A lattice made of wood. The pursuits of 
literature. Heat will liquefy metals. Lead is very maUeable. A 
martyr to the truth. The mayoralty of a dty. A valuable medv- 
cine. A mt^^UoHpf or collection of literary compositio&s. A fftg/r^ 
midon, or rough solder. A writer aioted &r his ^tOcism. The 
occiput, or tack fait vf the head. Tfae pamge to dte •stomach Is 
through the iBsepkagua* 



Sme'let (m^) 

8p'er-ate 

or'^ie? 

pai'li-§rthiB 
pSl'p§rble 
pSm'phlet 
pSr'^l-M 

par-^i-iero-^itai 

p9,-rSl'y-sft 

P9rr6n'the-sfe 

pat^ia-mSnt 

par'ox-y§m 

pgrvH'ioa 

p8DL-i-t6n'ti|rry 

per-cSive' 

pSr'i-^ee 

pgr-e-gri-na'tion 

pe-rim'e-ter 

pe-riph'e-rjr 

per'se^jfite 

per-se-vere' 

pew'ter 

pha'^-ton 



phra-je-Bl'^^ 

phy§-i-81V|y* 
ptqu'^n-cy (iJa© 

pla'^i-^rrfjoa 

pSr'rin-^OT 

por'phy-rjr 

pr6f'i-d&it 

prS§'by-ter 

prtv'i-16^ 

pro-ced'ure 

pr8d'i-^ 

prSm'i-ngiit 

prSpVgate 

prSs'e-lyte 

pr5s'per-oiis 

piirs'laiii 

pu-8il-lS,ii'i-<moiiB 

pj^'a-mtd 

qiii-Ss'cent 

rgc-9l-lgc'ti9n 

rtc'om-pgnfle 

T6m'e-dy 
rSm-i-nts'cence 



re-p8fi-to-ry 
re-prieve' 

ri-dte'u-loiiB 
fiSt'eirllta 

• 

sgpVrfite 
sSr'frpbt&e 
skiVmish 
€o-H9'i-tude 

st^T'e-o^ype 

ster'to-rous 
« • 

stiir'di-ly 

sii-per-nS'iae'rjrrj 

8tir'c!ih-gle 

siir'^er-y 

syc'o-ph^'nt 

syrn'me-tfy 

syn'chro-nofis 

sy-nSii'y-iin&iis 

tamVrfnd 
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ta'e-grSpli 
tSFe-scope 

thSr-^peu'ticiB 

tr9rdl"ti9n-9,-ry 

trSn-scen-dSn'tal 



tyi^^n-nize 

u-biq'ui-tous 

va'rj-e-gate 

T©-l69'i-pede 

vSn'^r-ate 

verTS§^tfl'i-tjr 



vfct'ual-ler (vit'ti-fr) 

yirt'u-^l-l^ 

V9-lu'mi-no8s 

whor'de-bSrHpy (hwiiio 

zSph'jrr 

Bo'9-pl^jte 



Exercises Ibr Writing. — IBggs for an omelet, lines tbat aie 
parallel can never meet. The British Furliament, A paroxysm 
of pain. We can perceive, or see, objects. The^mp^ery of a wheeL 
A vessel made of pewter. The study of physiology. A child's 
porHnger. A vase made oi^oT^^A^ry. An inestimable /7rtft^^€t 
Most sects endeavor to propagate their doctrines. A proselyte^ or 
tonveit. Futslain is a garden weed. The %iire of ft pyramid. 
An effectual remedy. The sapphire is composed chiefly oi^ alumina. 
The flavor of sassafras. A satellite of the pls&et Jii^tef . The 
seraphine is a wind-instrument like the organ. The danger wtus not 
great, but sufB,cient to cause some solicitude. A surcingle, or girth. 
A sycophamt, or mean flatterer. Words that have the same mean- 
mg are said to bb sywmym<Ms^ The ^eetrie tihgrap^. The strong 
fiiould not iyra/imize over liie weak. He is resmikable finr the 
i^erstxtUity of hiS talents. The 4k>'&phyU paitakes <tf the nature botii 
of vegetables and anilmaR 



XZ. Bules £6r Spelling* 

1. Monosyllabies ending with/, 7, or *, double the final lettw, 
when preceded by a «ngle vowel; ad muff, beU, glass. 

Exceptions. Clef, if, of; tu, gas, has, tocu, yes, hie, is, this, us, pus, 
ihua, S is also ^ixo^e when used to form the possessiye case or the 
plural of nouns, aiad the third person singokur of verbs ; as, iad, lad's, 
lads; speak, speake. 

iSxercises for WMtfiiig:*-^ An oaken tfi^ajf. Adeept(7eZZ. Bass, 
a fish. A smxxH sMff. The stteeis &re ^hted vrith gas. Clef 
U a musical Uama. As you please. A glass ^ish. It vnU not hurt 

12* 
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us. The beU is cntked. Eos the bundle comeP Yes, ikis is it. 
Hand me my mtiffi What if his plan fiul? A shady deU, A small 
fueoe qfiL A rolling stone gathers no moss. Ums it toas. A high 
km. A game of chess. A /w^ of smc^e. A shriU sound. A 
serpent's hiss. Do not scoff at sacred things. 

9* All the consonants, except f, I, and s, when final, are single ; 
as, cah, nod, log, jam, pen, svpyfur^ thatiJiMi whiz, 

EzcBFTiONS. Ebb; add, odd; egg; imn, bunn; hurr, err; butt; buzz, 
fuss- 

Exercises for Writing. — A fiat country. An Irish hog. The 
ebb of the tide. A fur cap. An odd number. What was that f 
** There was no room for th^em in the inn/* Add the figures. A 
hen's egg. A term of years. Do not err. A clod of earth. The 
btdt of a gun. A good hook. The pen of a ready writer. A 
celebrated wiL An old man. Anthracite coaL 

Z. In monosyllables c is followed by A;; as in back, neck, stick, 
lock, luck. 

Exceptions. Arc, lac, ore, talc, zinc. 

Exercises for Writing. — A brick house. A pedler's pack. 
Arc, part of a dkle. The ship stuck fast Lac, a resinous sub- 
stance. The deck of a vesseL A large rock. TSc, a mineral. I 
was struck with astonishment. A sheet of zinc. The neck of a 
bottle. Blade doth. The wreck of a ship. A sick child. Good 
luck. 

4* Several nouns and adjectives encUng in fh sharp (as in thirC) are 
changed into verbs by the addition of a silent e, making the sound 
of th flat (as in {his) ; as, baih, bathe ; breath, breathe ; loath, loathe. 

Exercises for Writing. — Bathe often. I can hardly breathe. 
To loathe food. Clothe yourself suitably. WreatTte me a garland. 
Bheathe the sword. Swathe the diild. 

5* Words of one syllable, ending with a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel (as wit, hot, plan), and wcnils of tiro or more 
syllables, ending in the same manner, and having the accent on the 
last syllable (as propel\ regret^, double that consonant on assuming 
an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, wit, witty j hot, 
hottest; plan, planning ; propel, propeller ; regret, regretted. 
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Bemabx. The letters k, v, and x are never doubled. 
Exceptions. The derivatives of ^a« ; «s, gases, gctseoua. 

Exercises for Writing. — A rurming fire. AspoUed fur. A 
tin dipper. Muddy walking. Be not a laggard. Uncommon ex- 
cellence. No ctdmiUance. An unexpected acquittal. A reddish 
color. UnccyntroUaJbU rage. It was trodden under foot The beg- 
gar was a good swimnAr, A gaseous substance. A noisy braggart. • 
A TcnoUed oak. ''Hope deferred maketh the heart sidL'' The whiz' 
tfing of an arrow. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words: — 

bar fret plan rag 

dip hum ' plod stab 

abut aver 'debar entrap 



acquit 
allot 



aver 

be^ 

bestir 



demur 
deter 



permit 
unman 



O. If a word ends with two consonants (as nummf abstract), or 
if a diphthong precedes the last consonant (as sweet, join), or if the 
accent is not on the last syllable (as suffer), the final consonant is 
not doubled on receiving an additional syllable beginning with a 
vowel; a8,moTmi, mourning; abstract, abstracted i sweet, sweetest^ 
Join, joiner; suffer, suffereth. 

Exceptions. 1. There is an exception to the last clause of the preced- 
ing rule, with respect to most of the words ending in the letter I, which, 
on assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowel, are allowed by 
long-prevailing usage to double the 7, though the accent is not on the last 
syllable ; as, travel, traveUedy traveller. But the derivatives of parallel 
are writteh without doubling the I ; &8, paralleled, unparalleled. 

The following list comprises the words ending in I which have not the 
accent on the last syllable : — 

handsel 
hatchel 
imperil 
jewel 
kennel 
kernel 
label 
laurel 
level 
Ubel ' 
^marshal 



apparel 


dial 


barrel 


dishevel 


bevel 


drivel 


bowel •' 


duel 


cancel 


embowel 


carol 


enamel 


cavil 


empanel 


channel 


equal 


chisel 


gambol 


counsel 


'. gravel 


cudgel 


grovel 



marvel 


rival 


model 


rowel 


panel 


shovel 


parcel 


shrivel 


pencil 


snivel 


peril 


tassel 


pistol 


trammel 


pommel 


travel 


quarrel 


tunnel 


ravel 


unravel 


revel 


victual 
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The deriTatiyeB oiihitu wordi tft apci&ed, in die BictioBariM of P^rry 
and Webster, with a smgle I ; and this mode is also more or less favored 
hj Ash and Walker ; and although it better accords with the analogy of 
the language^ yet the prendling usage is to daaUe die k 

2. The following verbs, to kidnap, to toorship, to bias, and to cotnpromiig 
also commonly double the last letter on assuming an additional syllable. 

, Eze^cisM ffir Wrttins* ^- 1 had expeeted to see you sotmen, 
A ptettttnt meetings A disagreeable visiter. A grea>eiUd ^waik. 
Oreener fielda than ours. A prqfilaMc mveglbaeat. The cfeild w«b 
IddnappecL A sheepish look. The marveUous boy. The neareti 
port A Icuiin^ ujuxy. A devout VMrMpper. Bad oounselhrs, 
A carpeted floor. Dishevelled hair. Unparalleled audacity. Get 
the joiner to repair the railing. An ocean steamer. A patient 
sufferer. Unreasonable requirements. 

Apply the rule to the fixmation of derivatives fix>m the following * 
words: — 

call drab qua£t to3 

cheat fill muff vain 

ehiM maim tEfll Jseal 

«nter kidnap 

equal obstruct' 

harajBS ^^veneeir 

V« Words ending in 'sUent e drop this letter on reoeinDg aa ad- 
ditional termination beginning with a vowel; as, hlam^hlamakiUi 
bride, hidal ; fwoe^JordhU ; like, Ukinff $ ice, icy* 

E:kOEPTiONS. 1. Words ending In ee or gs retain the e before the ter* 
nuhations ahle and ous, in order to soften the preceding c or ff; a&^piHiee, 
peaceable ; phange, changeable ; courage, courctgeoua, 

2. The following words are also exceptions : dye (to color), dyeing ; eye, 
eyeing ; hoe, hoeing ; shoe, shoeing ; and when ing is added to the Terbs 
ainge, aprir^e (to ensnare), stoinge (to whip), and tit^e, the e is retained; 
as, singeing, springeing, swingeing, and tingeing, in order to disdnguish 
these participles from singing, springing, swinging, and tinging (ringing). 

Bbkabx. Verbs ending in ie, after dropping e, change i into y on 
adding ing ; as, die^ dying ; Ue, lyings He, tying i vie, vying, 

Exercises for Writing* — An eaiou^a^^ mistake. Inconceioable 
distances. A reUxti&e pronoun. Board and lodging. Lying is the 
meanest of vices. An outrageous assault. Tke communion of saiats. 
Smnisk gluttony. Noticeable iaets. Your drett is singeing, A 



affect 


chisel 


bicker 


darken 


bluster 


demand 
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ckofi^f^tU mXk. I ▼§» 0if$mff tib? nan as be vm A«Wn^* Sid y0u 
meet vitK » r^/Vao^ ? The cueing of cloth. The man is {^ing. 
An insurtmce policy. A ^ftoi^^ grove, C<ming eiFents. A detirth 
&2« altuatioQ. A #^^ soil A ^AM^isA propansity. AM(Mdve«8^ 
A J9>U'a^ line. 
Apply the rula to the Ibmialion of deiivatiTes from the fbllonviiig 

charge dote fi^te starve 

doaa %w ma«» trace 

commerce image ob%e service 

ez|^ iniliuiie ofiloe umbrage 

8* Words endiBg in siknl e geneially retain this letter on reeeiv- 
ing an additional termination beginning with a consonant ; as, babe, 
bctbes; cane, cane»; shamCf ahameftUi life, l\fele88; engage, €»- 
* gagemeni -, pale, paleiiegs^ 

Exceptions. The words toiadom, atofiti, nursUng, duty, truly, tohoUy, 
tMdgmmU, oebnowledgmeM, argument, judffmeni. 

Exercises Ibr Writing* — A careful guide. A shameless avowaL 
An awfiU judgment. Amidst the tuneful choir. A specious argur 
mesit, truly. His lameness inereases. The abridgment is wholly 
taludess. Tour a^iknoiKHedgmeiU was duly received. It is meirdy 
a diatHefut encouragement of idleness. A strong inducement. It is 
immg to be reoeng^fttl, llie picture is a good likeness. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the fi^o^g 
words: — 

duke guile lodge safe 

Mae home love waste 

disgrace feeble -meddle remorse 

entice for^ve pillage serene 

9* Words ending in f/, preceded by a conson^t, generally 
change the y into i in their derivatives j as, deny, denied ; mercy, 
mercies ; ruby, rubies ; holy, holiness; JoUy, jollity ; pity, pitiable. 

Exceptions. 1. The derivatives of dry, shy, and sly; as, dryly, shy- 
ness, slyness. 

2. Fis retained before the tenniiiatioBS ing, ish, ism, and ist, to prevent 
the doubling of the i ; asi denying, babyish, toryism, copyist. Y is also 
retained in the possessiye singular of nouns ; as, spy, spy*s ; ^xirty, party's. 
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Szercises for Writing. — Are joa saHafied f The merriest day 
<^ all the year. O, it was pitiful ! She answered him very dryly. 
An extensiTe busineM. A mercUess Tillain. A zealous votarist. A 
stupefying drink. A good copyist. A source of constant mortificch- 
tian. /S^orieff from the poets. The ^rj^'^ instructions. He appHes 
himself closely to his business. You can easily ascertain his name. 

^ Apply the role to the fimnation of derivatives from the following 

words: — 

body glory pyg^y speedy 

defy likely vary surety 

dropsy merry sorry . weary 

10« Filial y, preceded by a vowel, remains unchanged before an 
additional termination ; as, boy, boys, boyish ; delay , delays^ delays 
ing, delayed', attorney, attorneys', valley, valleys, 

Bemabx. The final ey of nouns is often erroneously changed in the 
plural into iet; ob, attorney, aUomiea ; vaUey, vaMes, 

, ExCEFTiOKS. The words daily; laid, lain; paid; saith, aaid;9tay^ 
staid (also regularly written stayed) ; and their compounds ; as, tnislaid, 
unpaid, ^c. 

Cxjsrcises for Writing. — He says that he shall remain several 
days. Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. Shak- 
■peare's plays. What was saidf ** From our own selves ovt^pys 
must flow/' He gains strength daily. ** Peeping from forth ^i^ 
alleys green." '* Where have ye laid himP* J9eZa^9 are dangerous. 
Why have you stayed so long P The letter has been mislaid. She 
u gayly dressed. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the foUowing 
words : — 

buy day coy joy 

annoy chimney display money 

11* Words ending with a double letter, or with a, o, or w, 
generally retain the same on receiving an additional syllable not 
beginning with the same letter ; as, stiffly, glossy, successful, agree- 
able, fleeing, wooer, huzzaed, echoing, allowance. 

Exceptions. Words ending in U generally drop one / when used to 
form the first part of a compound word ; as, almighty, altogether, welfare, 
chilblain ; they also omit it before the suffixes ful and neee ; as, vfiffktl, 
dulnesa. But illness, chillness, ehriUness, stillness, smallness, and tctUness 
follow the rule. 



.''*\ 
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Exercises Ibr Writtng. — A roUing stone. A mosty bank. 
Agreeing testimony. The college is well endowed. Echoing walks. 
He answered me very grt^y. The stiUnesa of death. " Welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guest* How is the word fulness 
speUed ? A skilful artist '< I was not always a man of woe.** I 
left him almost speechless. An example of true heroism, A yelr 
louoish color. A wilful child. He was subpcenaed, or commanded 
to attend court A biUowy sea. The cooing of a dove. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words: — 

bliss free snow thaw 

dwell scoff stuff thrall 

arrow dismiss recall sorrow 

bestow forego renew tattoo 

19* Words ending in a double letter generally retain both letters 
in compounds and in derivatives formed by prefixing a word or* 
a syllable to the root; as, watetfallf misspeU, windmill, refyt^, 
foresee. 

Exceptions. Withal^ therewithai, toherewithal, disHI, insHljfuyU, unHU 

Exercises for Writing* — " Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his wayP** Farewdl to all my greatness. The dowvfaU 
of nations. Futfil the golden rule. Wait urUU morning. An an- 
tique hovr glass. We disiU spirituous liquors. Why do ihey dis- 
agreed 

18« Compound words are generally speUed in the same manner 
as the nmple words that compose them ; as, landmark, pitchfork, 
railroad, save-all. 

Exceptions. An e is omitted in the word tohereoer (where-ever). For 
other exceptions see Rules 11 and 12. 

Exercises for Writing* — " Misery acquaints a man with strange 
hedfdlows,^ " I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows." The 
pale-faced moon. " He is the freeman whom the truth makes free." 
A lady's bandbox, ^ Yonder ivy-manUed tower." The study of book- 
keeping, 

14* The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding the 
letter s, when the singular ends with a sound which will unite with 
the sound of ^ ; . and by adding the syUdble es (ax^, forming with a 
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aOent e Snai the syUdbte •«), wfaea ib0 stiigidar vil nol unite wk&t the 
•ound of < ; 801 mod, flio6«; e&i^, cftt^ ; jof/f jay* ; street^ ^eets ; 
kribef bribes i bridget bridges ; matchf maiches\ crocus^ croeuses i 
box, boxes ; vnskf wishes ; cross, crosses, 

Bbxa&ks. When « is added to a silent e final preceded bj a soft c ox 
g^ or by «, it forms a separate syllable with the « j as, place^ places ; judge^ 
jvdge* ; eoj^, riUM. 

Nouns which form theijr plural by adding e» axe those which end In eh 
(as in ehwruK^, «, f ^ m, or 4;. 

Some^nouns are used only in the singular ; 9A^pride^ tteel; some only 
fai the plural ; as, adatorsy tonga ; and some have the sanre form in both 
numbers ; as, deer, aheepm 

Exceptions. 1. Nouns ending in i form the plural by the addition of 
ea ; as, oOmU, alkattea; rabbi j rabhiea» 

2. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, form the plural accord- 
ing to Rule 9. 

8. Many nouns ending in o preceded by a eonsonant, form the plural 
by adding ea ; as, cargoy cargoea ; hen^ keroes* 

Remark. Nouns ending in o preceded by another Towel, form the 
plural regularly by adding a only to the singular ; as, cafneo, eameoa ; foHo, 
foUoa. The plural of the following nouns, in which the ^al o is immedi- 
ately preceded by a consonant, is also commonly formed by adding a only : 
amuuUUo, bravOy eantOy cento, duodecimo, grotto, halo, Junto, memento^ 
octavo, portico, proviao, rotunda, aalvo, airocco, aoloy tyro, virtuoao, sfira. 
The plural of quarto is written guartoa oxguartoea, 

4. The following nouns ending in. f ot feform. the plural hy changing 
these terminations into vea :— 



beef 


half 


tife 


sheaf 


wife 


calf 


knife 


loaf 


shelf 


wolf 


elf 


leaf 


self 


thipf 





Other nouns ending in for fe, and those ending in ff, form the plural 
regularly. The plural of voharf, however, in the United States, is generally 
written voharvea, but in England wharf a* Staff becomes atavea ; but its 
compounds are regular ; tA, flagstaff, fia^staffs. 

6, The plurals of the following nouns are yariously and irregularly 
formed : brother, brothera (of the saiue family), brethren (of the same 
society or profession) ; child, children; die, diea (for coining), dice (for 
playing) ; foot, feet ; gooae, geeae ; man, men i * mouae, mice ; ox, oxen ; 

* So also the compounds of wn ; as, Jreema»t /reemm ; DtOehrnqn, Dvtekmfn ; 
Frenchman, Frendmen ', but the words cayman, firman, Oermaa, Mussviman, and 
Otuman, being simple English words, fonn the plural re^larly ; thus, eoyiMiWi 
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peOf peeue (eoUectiyely), jseot (as individual seeds) ; penny,penee (as a sum 
of money), pennies (as individual coins) ; toothy teeth ; looman, women, 

6. Compound 'words formed, of a noun and an adjective, or of two nouns 
connected by a preposition, generally pluralize the first word ; as, knights- 
errantf cottsins-german, sons-in-law. 

Remajlk. Nouns ending in fid are not properly compound words, and 
therefore follow the rule, by adding « to the termination ; as, hand/tils, 
spoonfiils, 

7. Noons from^reign languages often retain their original plurals, and 
some have also an English form ; as, msmorandumf memoranda or memo- 
randums ; stamen, stamens and stamina. For the plurals of such words 
the pupil must consult his dictionary. 

Exercises for Writing* — The evemng shades. ''What can en- 
noble sots, or sUwes, or cowards f ''Tiswith our judgments as our 
watches J* " Even in our a^hes live their wonted j£rc*." A bunch of 
crocuses. The ^&t^e« are painted white. ''ifo^6« of the heart." A 
band of desperadoes, " Riches are the baggage of virtue." The bright 
flamingots. "We were binding shececes in the field." The leaves of 
the forest. Children, obey your parents. Etna and Vesuvius are 
celebrated volcanoes. Do not mispronounce the word brethren. 
Many women were there. Thieves break through, and steal. De- 
structive tornadoes. Amend your ways and your doings. The wages 
of sin. Bring lilies in hcmdjfids. 

Apply the rule to the formation of deriyatives from the following 
words : — 

ray 

ridge 

seam 

sob • 

strife 

toy 

vein 

seaman 
stratum 

15* In all cases of doubt or of dispute to which the preceding 
rules do not apply, the spellin^f words should be conformed to the 
best usage of the present aly. 

Observsaions* — !'• There is a class of words ending in or or 
our, as favor, honor, or favour, honour, respecting the orthography 

13 



arc 


case 


latdi 


ash 


crime 


life. 


beU 


dew 


mass 


bone 


fox 


mat 


bud 


gold 


muff 


cap 


grief 


rag 


can 


jaw 


race 


cable 


. court-martial 


negro 


chorus 


grotto 


pailiiil 
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of wb^i thera » a dhwnity m vsage; bat k la the pretaiED^ Uioiig^ 
not umfbnn, practice in ihSa coontry to iqiefl ahneat tlie wbole of this 
dan <^ wordiB withoot the « ; as, fbvor, honor. Yet enamowr and 
tambour retain the u, and both of the two fanoB, Saoiovr and 
Savior, are in common use. 

Cxeretsea Ibr WritiBy. — ** JSTmot and flhame torn no eonfitkn 
rise." The rt^or of manhood. Fortime yororv the brave. Theem- 
^^fror of the Frendi. A tambcur'bamek Haxd Joier. A £|torite 
author.^ Enamoured of lirtue. The terror hj mgkt. The rigor of 
a frozen climate. A pleasant flavor. Our Lord and Samour, Jesus 
Christ A famous warrior. His writings are iiill of "humor, A tale 
of horror. An mnoceni error. The tipUmdor of the rising sun. 
The gocemor 6i a state or a territory. Hie mirrors of ^ut ancients 
were made of brass or of steeL " Thou sfaalt lave thy neighbor as 
thyselfl* An nnfoonded rte«6r« Clonds are wapore floaliDg in 
the ur. 

9* W(»rds of two or mote (^Babies, which fermerly ended in idSr, 
as mueici, publick, are now written without the i^ as mtene, public; 
bailiwick and camReetich are exceptions. The verbs to frolie, to 
mimiCf Xophyeic^ and to^i{^, on assuming another syllable begin- 
ning with e or if insert the k, in order tokeep the e haxd> as, /rq^ 
Jicked, trekking, trafficker,, 

Exercises for Writing* — Logic is the art of reasomsg. An 
unprovoked attack. Hheteric is the art of composition. **Aband 
of maidens gayly frolicking.^ The practicB of magic Soldiers^ 
barracks. There is cansiderable trafficking along the coast. Arctic 
discoveries. A romantic adventure. You should not have mimicked 
the old man. A rheumatie fever. 

3. Words ending in ise and ize are mostly verbs ; and in relation 
to these terminations there is a diversity in usage, the same verbs' 
sometimes ending in ize and sometimes in ise. 

The following fist comnaps most of l!he verbs which are generally 
written with the terminatiSrtfe : — 

advise apprise cRapike despuse 

advertise chastise comjKaise devise 

af&ancluse drcnmdse demise disfranchise 
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die^^tdse 


enterprise 


meidumdiBe J 


w supervise 


'diveitis6 


^exercise 


m^irise 


surmise 


enfranchise 


exordfle 

V 


premise 


surprise 


empriae 


franchise 


irevise 





In rdation to the following words, caieckUe or edechize, cntieUe 
or criticiz€f patronist or patronize^ recognise or recognize, the dic- 
tionaries and usage are divided, though lihe greater part of the dic- 
tionaries ^ve the termination i$e to these verbs. There are also 
various other v^rbs <^ this termination, with i^espect to which both the 
diitionaries and usage are di\ided. 

Exercises for Writing* — How do you pluralize nouns ending 
in y preceded by a Towel ? Apologize for your mistake* You sur- 
prise me. I miiiit premise a few things. Familiarize yourself with 
this idea. Deoise a better plan. Sympaffiize with the afflicted. 

4. There is m dass of words ending in tre^ bre, chre, gre^ end 
rre, as, eentret fibre^ oekre, ogre, fHakaevtre, &c, which are by 
some written ceaterf fiber, oeher, oger^ maneuter, &c ; but the former 
mode is supported by the prevailing and best usage. 

jBxercises lor Writing. — The centre of the grove. SabrCf a 
sort of sword. A ^shop's mitre. A whited sepulchre. A hymn 
in diort metre. A bold manceuore. The kiqgly sceptre. A ^fectre^ 
or apparition. Did you go to the tkeaire ? The lustre of satin. A 
sombre color. . 

5'. There is a class of words which have in their derivation a 
twofold origin* from the Latin and French languages, and are indif- 
ferently written vrith the first syllable en or in, the former being 
derived from the French, and the latter from the Latin. With re- 
spect to some of these, it is difficult to determine which form is best 

supporte ,^jsage; as, for example, inquire or enquire, insure or 

ensure, &c 



r 
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I. Christian Names of Men and Women# 



!• Names of Men. 



A^bgl 

A-brj9h 

Ab'n^r 

4 L^bry-h»m 

A'br^m 

Ab's^lSm 

Ad'^m 

A'djn 

A-dSl'phvs 

Ar9B,«rAia9B 

Al'9-ilc 

Albert 

Al-^x-am'd^r 

Arfrgd 

Xn?!! ' 

A -15n^za 

Al-pbSn'fft 
Al'V9h 
Al'v^n 
Al'vin, Al'wjn 

Am'^-s^, or ^-vbSJb^ 

Am'brfiee 

Am'raX 

A'in9s 

^n'dfew_ 

An-dr9-nX'cvis 

An'sSlm, An'sfil 

An'th^-n^ (-t?-) 

An'tp-ny 

Ar-sh$-la'98 

Xr'chj-b^ld 

A'rj-?l 

Xr^n^ld 

Ar't^-nifs 

Ar'thyir 

A'b? 

As'^h^l 

A'89ph « 

Aflh'bQl 



Ash'^r 


fid'wficl 


ABh'vr 


liS'wjn 


Aa-f&s'tys 


Cg'bert 


£a-gils'tjB, j^ua'tin 


fil'b^rt 




eiMr^d 


B41d'wfn 


E-l^-i'z^r 


B&r-9-shl'9a 


E'll 


Biir'n9-b98, Bto'a^by 


?-irfb 


B^r-thSl'^mew 


5-li'h9 


W9'ii 


• ¥.li'j»h, ^-li'M 


B«'l9 


¥-lTph'H«t 


Bfin'e^ct, fi&a'Dft 


j&-lx'8h» 


B«n0»-mln 


|:-lx'zvr 


B$-n5'nl 


ei'n^-thain 


B^-n'»h 


j^-n^Ui'iJi-ei 


Ber'n^rd 


£'n9-ttc 


B9-thu'9l 


£'ii9Sh 


BSn'i-filce ■ 


£'1198 


Bn'911 


e'phi^-Tm 




Jgl-itt^'mvs 


C^-wal'M^r (-wBIO 


^-HLB'tys 


CaB'f»r 


jlr'D^t 


Ca'l^b 


• JS'sSLu 


Qil'via.; 


fi'th^n 


Cfi^'jl 


Ea'|6ne 


Cfi'phfs 


Ea-86'bMi8 


^ Ea'8t%ce 


fiv'^orXv'^n 


Ciar'^sse 


£v'$r-&rd 


ClSm'^nt 


¥z8'k)-«I 


CKn'rftd 


fiz'rf 


GSn'st^n-nne 




Cvr-nfi'li-tts 


yfiOiJU. 


Ciith/b^rt 


F6r'd)-n&nd 


SCg; 


Fer-nkn'dS 


Fijfnkain 


D&n'}<§I 


Df-nVs 


Fr8d/jr-Xc 


' Pa'vjd, 




Df-m6'tri-iis 


GaOiri-^ 


Dl-9-zi3f''gj-ilB, Dto'njs 


G^-ma'Ij-fl 




9«offr?y 


fib'^n 


,9fefiae 


fib-^n-e'z^r 


^r'»rd^ 


£d'g»r 


j&Id'^n 


^4^'fiHHidL 


«ttW_ 
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^1169 


JS'n^, J9'ii9S 


Nf^-thftn'ih^I, Nf.tii2la'Hl 


G6d'fr?y . 


JSn'fi-th^n • 


NSal 


GSd'win 


Jo'^^vh 


N6-h9-inl'»h ^ 


Gr6g'9-iv 
Griffith 






Gys-ta'Tys 


J5'th»m 


m'^i 


Guy 


Ju'd^h 
Jiiai-911 


mr'mv^ 


mLn'DH)9l 


Ju'lj-fis 


C4>Ml'9h 


Hdc't^r 


JfiR'tin 


9c-tfi'v|-4i» 


He'm^n 




.Ol^i^Alc^ 


H€nl!y 


Ken'flm 


9.rte't69 


HerOisit- 


% 


Qr-lXn^S 


Hgr'iD^n 


La^^n 


Ow'^n 


RSz-^-kV^h 


li&m'b^rt 


^zl'vs 


Hil'>-iy 


L&n'c^-l^t ' 




Hl'r^m 


L&a'r^nee, Lftw'r^nco 


P&t'rick 


HSrVe, H^«'ti-8 (-fb^-) 


LSia<v-«l 


Paul 


H9-96'» 


LSon'^rd 


PS'l^l^ 


HSi^'^lI 


lA'<f-p6ld (or Hp'ptfld) 


PSr'^^gTliie 


Ha'b^rt 


liB'yi 


P«'r§z 


Hugh (hu) 


Lew'is, Loii'Ui 


PS't§r., 


, H&m'phi^/ 


Ll^nvTs 


Phi-l&n'd$r 


■- 


Ll'9-n^l 


Phj-le'm9n 


y^h'^-bSd 


Llew^riin (la-«t'iB) 


PWl'ip 


Ig^a'ti4ig (-flif ) 


L9-&id'iiiI 


Phl'I« 


Im-iidlii'v:^! 


L5'd9-wlc, La'd^-TXe 


Phln'94i8, FhTii'94dit 


Xn'gTym (Uig') 


Lp-rfin'zfi 


Plln'y 


rrsi 


iiSt 


Pt51'9-iby<t81') 


I'99AC 


Lu'bin 




t-9a'i«h(i-z&'yfh) 


La'C}<ug 


Qalntiii 


l9'r»^I 


LUke 




Xth'i-^ 


Lu'th^r 


R&lph 
Ray'in^nd 


Jsnb^K 


M&l'n^lfl 


RSg'i-n^ld 


Ja'C9b ) 


M^it-n&fl'i^fa 


Refl'b^n 


J&oqnes (7.h&k) C 


M^r-cSiaufl 


E8yn'9l<l 


^6^ > 


Mftr'ci-lifl 


RTch'Kd 


lS>}-rfi8 


Msir'cys, Bfark 


R6^n 


Ja'r^ 


Mftr'mfi-duko 


R9-d8l'phv0 


Ja'svn 


M&r'tjn 


it»r?' 


JU'jHft 


Mftt'thew (m&th'tha) 


It5'l9nd, Rflw'lfnd 


J8d-«-dr»h 


lilvi-ilit'M (m^th-thl'M) 


Ra'fva 


Jeffrey 


M&a'rjce 




Jir-^-mVih, JSr'9-my 


Mer'9-dlth 


S&m'89ii 


J&'se X 


Mrc^ 


S&m^-^l 


Ml'shft-^l 


89LU1 


Jfi'thrS 


MSr'gfin 


89-b&8t'i^ (-y»n) 


Jfl'^b 


M^'^e? 


S«th 


Jfib 




S^ 


JS'fl 


jSSnufaa^ 


Sil-Ta'nvf , 8yl-vi'ii9S 




* 


Sjfl'v^g^f r, S^l-vSa't^r 
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STm'^n, Brmga 


TTmVthy 


Vlv'i-911 


SSlVin^n 


Tl'tUiB 




Ste'phen (st&'TB) 


Tif-hV^ 




Syd'ney 


Tris'tr^m, Trts't^m 


Wll'li^ 


Hfl'vpi ' 


• 


Win'fr^d 


Th^d-dS'vi 


tJ-nr^h 


Z&^'d}-«I 


The'9-l»»ld (or tlbOiyld) 


tJ'r\-9n 


Z^c-ghe'^ 




t'ti^l 


a£h-»Hi'^, zighV^y 




2fid-e-kT'»h 


ThS'r9n 


V&Vgn-tnie 


Z^lS'tSf 


Th5m'98 (tSin'98) 


Vln'c^nt 


ZS'n9B 



3. Names of Women. 



A'd^ 

Ad^j-Jlne 

Ad^J^iT 

Ad ^e-lajd e 

i^-daai-» 

Al -mi^g 

jAk-iiAn'd9 
A-m6'li-|i 

An-ge-ll'n^ 
An^, Anjgii^, Ann 

A-ri-a'nfi 
Ar'ri-?i 

BS'9-trIce 

Be-lln'd9 

B^r'th^ 

Bgyafiy 

Bltoche 

Bnd'g^t 

Qt< jyijln e, C&th'^-rXno 



Chiir'i-Qr 

£!hrX8-ti-a'n» (k|l8t-y^) 
Cl^'e-ly 

Clgin-eii>tl']i9 

bebVi$K~" 

Dl-a'n?. 

Dl-&n'th9 

DX'n^ 

D8r-9-th8'», D»'9-thy 
Cd'nfi 

5mM-ly 

£ph^8-tiiie 

EB|^9r (-t§r), H«a'tfr 

fitii^lnd 



firn'mQ-lXiM 



Ea-phS'mi-fk 



IWny 

Fi-d6'li-» 
Fls'r? 
F lSr^en ce 
Frto^?f 

^r-gi-a'119 



H&n'n) 




Hen-ii-«t't» 

HgPei i 

Heph'zi-bvll 

H«8^r 

H9-n5'i9 

rnSz 

Jane 
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JSan, J^-ftn'n^ 

TSfce 
Ja'djth 

-zVi 



Ly-cln'd^ 

MS,<b9l 
M&d'f-Ilne 



Mttjr'tliy 
Ma-tIlM9. MtLod 




MaHi-ttDne' 



MSri-cSnt 

Mi-xftn'd» 
Mlr^i-fm 

Qc-ta'Tf^r 

P9-nei'9-p9 
ygr^aia 

Phi-lIp'Mt 
PhjfiajB 

pKyiit- 

< Pnk'd^nee 
RS'chfl 
RhB^d» 

RS^Vli? 



R89Vm9iid 
R9z4i'iia 



*« 



S9-phI'» 

8tsia» 

6u2fW,89-«ftii'ii9 

TSm'p^r-fiice 

ThSmVfine (tBm') 
Try-{>bA'H 

V!'d» 

Vl'9-1», Vt'^l«t 

WU-hfl-mrn* 
WIn'i-Md 

Z9-iiO'14-« 
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II. Marks of Points used in Writing and Printizitf 4 



9 




(« »» 


Quotation. 


• 

> 


Semicolon. 


[] 


Brackets. 


• 
• 


Colon. 


49* 


Index. 


• 


Period. 


/ A 


Caret. 


? 

! 

• 


Tnterrogation. 

£xcUmat>o«» 

Parenthesis. 

Dash. 

Apostrophe* 


««« 


Brace. 

Ellipsis. 
Accents. 
TheLong. 


- 


Hyphen. 


• 





"" TheSbert. 

" Bisresis. 

i Cedilla. 

* Asterisk, 

t Dagger. 

X Double Dagger, 

{ Section. 

I FanOlels, 

S Paragraph* 



The points or marks most frequently employed in written compositioiL 
aenre to show more clearly the writer's meaning, and the pauses and in- 
flections required in reading. 

The Comma ( , ) marks the smallest grammatieal division of a Bcntenee, 
and usually requires a momentary pause. 

The Semicolon ( ; ) is used to separate sudi portions of a sentence as are 
less closely^ connected than those divided by a comma, and requires a 
somewhat longer pause. 

The Colon ( : ) is ifsed between parts less oonnected than those which 
are separated by a semicolon, and admits of a longer pause. 

A Period ( . ) indicates the end of a sentenee, and requires a full stop. 

Remark. — The psiied is alio used after all abbreriations ; as, Eii^y for EnglqauL 

The Note of Interrogation (?) is placed at the end of a direct queMHb i 
as, What is the matter ?* 

The Note of Exclamation, or Admiration, (!) is used after expressions oC 
strong emotion, and after solemn inyocatioBs and earnest addresses} hub, 
Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead '• t 

The marks of Parenthesis ( ) are generally used to enclose a word, 
phrase, or remark, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and wfaieh 
might be omitted without injury to the sense or construction ; as, 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

The Dash ( — ) is used to denote an unfinished sentence, a sudden turn, 
an abrupt transition, or that a significant pause is required ; as, *' The pages 
of history — how is it that they are so dark and sad ? ** 

Remark. — The dash may be used after other points, to increase the length of a 
pause. By some writers dashes are employed instead of the marks of parenthesis. 

* This mark is said to have been formed firom the first and last letters of the 
Latin word QiuB«eto (question) placed one over the other ; thus, ^. 

t This mark is said to haire been formed firom the Latin Word /«, joy, written one 
over the other ; thus, L 



N 
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The Apostrophe ('), a mark differing in appearance from the comma 
only in being placed above the line, is used to denote the omission of one 
or more letters ; as, ne^er for neoer^ tho* for though. It is also the sign of 
the possessive case of nouns, being used before 9 in the singular number, 
and commonly after it in the plursd ; as, 6oy'«, 6oy«'. 

The hyphen (-) is used to separate syllables, and to join the constituent 
parts of some compound and derivative words ; as, cit-uzeny tovm-hotue, 
pre-eminence. It is also used at the end of a line> when the whole of a 
word cannot be got into it, and shows that the rest of the word is at the 
beginning of the following line. 

Quotation-marks (" ") are used to show that the exact words of anoth- 
er are exhibited; as, There is much truth in the proverb, ''Light gains 
make heavy purses." A quotation within a quotation is marked by single 
points ; as, " The 'broad Hellespont' still rolls into the ^gean." " One 
of the greatest names in English literatuje is that of Chaucer, — ' Brit- 
ain's first poet.* " 

Brackets, or Crotchets, [] are chiefly used in citations to enclose an 
explanation, correction, or omitted worc^ phrase, or sentence, inserted by 
some other person than the author ; as, " She [Nature] gave him [man] 
alone the power of laughing." 

The Index, or Hand, ( 4^ ) is used to show that special attention is 
directed to a particular passage. Sometimes three stars, arranged thus 
(*«*), are used instead of the Index, • 

The Caret ( >v )» a mark used in writing^ shows that a letter or word, 
which was accidentally omitted, has been inserted above the line ; as, 

St^e^u tee t^ nnotvn m^ AtUt, 

L' ^ ^ ^ .^ 

Th^ Brace ir^*^) is i^sed to connect two or more words or lines with 

something to which they are related ; as, James ^ 

Charles > Stuart. 
Hary j 
Marks of Ellipsis ( ♦ ♦ ♦ ) indicate the omission of letters, words, or sen- 
tences ; as, KHg G****« for King George, Sometimes a long dash, 
or a succession of dots, is used instead of tlie stars ; aa, L—d M y 

for Lord Murray, 

A simple child, ^ . . • 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb,— 
What should it know of death ? 
There are three marks termed accents, — the Acute ( ')i *^e Grave ( ^ ), 
and the Circumflex C^ ). The acute accent is used to indicate the syllable 
in a word which requires the principal stress in pronunciation; as, 
nav'i-ga^le. It is also used to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 
The grave accent is sometimes used in poetry over the letter e, to show 
that it must be fully pronounced ; as, — • 

Hence, loathed Melancholy. 
It is also used to denote the falling inflection of the voice. The ciroum- 
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flex WDcetA is •omctimeB used to indieate a peculiar wave of tiieTOiee, and, 
in works on proiiiinciation, as in this book, to denote the broad sound of 
a vowel. 

The Long, or Macron ( ~ ), is used to denote the long sound or quaatitT^ 
•f a vowel ; as in/amoutt stient. 

The Short, or Breve ( ^ ), is used to denote the short sound or quantity 
of a vowel ; as in nUttteTt t^^ver. 

The Dinresis ( ••) ^^ placed over the second of two vowels, which might 

otherwise be mistaken for a diphthong, to show that they must be sounded 

separately ; as, afrial. The diseresis is somedmes used, in poetry. Instead 

of the grave accent, to show that the letter e, in the syllable ed^ is to be 

fuUy pronounced. Occasionally the acute accent is used for the same 

purpose. Thus : 

Hence^ lo(Uhfd Melancholy I 

Hence, lo&^M Melancholy ! 

The Cedilla ( ^ ) is placed under the letter c, in words from the French, to 
show that it has the sound of « ; as in faqade. It is also used, as in this 
book, on the letters y, t, and x, when they have their soft sound. 

The Asterisk, or Star ( ♦ ), the Dagger, or Obelisk ( f.), the Double Dag- 
ger (t), the Section ({),* Parallels (||), and the Paragraph (IT),* are 
marks, used in the order here given, referring to the margin or the bottom 
of a page. Small italic letters or Arabic figures are sometimes employed 
for the same purpose. The mark called the Paragraph ( IT ) is used in. the 
Bible to denote the beginning of a new subject. In other books the be- 
ginning of a new subject is now indicated by commencing a new line a 
little farther from the margin than the beginning of the other lines. This 
is termed inderUing, 

77ie following ekaractersj the general use of iohicK futs aireadg heen ex- 
plained, are aom^imea employed for other purpoeee. 

Two Commas {** or ") are occasionally used to avoid repetition, instead 
of the word or words immediately above them. In catalogues of books, a 
dash is sometimes employed for the same purpose ; as, 

Cowper's Complete Poetical Works, '4 vols. calf. 
Task, and other Poem8,,2 " « 

Leaders are periods or hyphens U8g|| in indexes to books, tables of con- 
tents, and similar matter, to leetd the eye across the page or column. An 
illustration may be seen in the table of contents at the beginning of this 
book. 

In addition to the marks already treated of, arbitrary characters are 
sometimes used, as in this book, and in dictionaries, for the purpose ef 
indicating the pronunciation of words* 

* The mark for the Section < $ } is said to have been formed firom the initial letters 
of the two Latin words S^tcm Sectionis, meaning the sign qftke sMiiinu The para- 
graph ( IT ) is nothing more than a capital P reversed, the white part being made 
black and the black part white, for the sake of greater distinction. 
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m. 8y]|la1aiQiKtiQ||i or ^be Piviiiaii of Words into 

In writings a word ftequently occora so near th* end of H ling Umi it becomM 
necessary to carry over a part of its syllables to the beginniof of the next line. It is, 
tfaerdbre, a matter of considerable practical importance, to andentand the proper 
node of dividing wevda into syHtbles. The following r#M an of veiy general appli- 
cation. 

1. Consonants should be joined to the Yowels or diphthongs whose 
sounds they modify ; as, <ny-O Fi io m- fr' <r y, e-^-lilhri-um, 

REMAftK I. In separating words into syllables, we are to be guided chiefly by the 
ear. Some words are allowably pronounced in more than one way, and a change 
in the prpnunciatjoii of a word will sonetinias affbct the agrllabieation. Thus, 
whether we say brifvo or ftrS'eo, the v is Joined to the latter syllable ; but, in 
phalanx, the I will go to the first or to the second syllable, according as we pro- 
neunee the word pMPanct or pMtan^ 

BJUiAftK II. Two Of UMMft ooneonanta fbmiag but mio sootid, as cA, teh, ^A, 
nfTtph, sh, thj wA, are neves separated ; as, jfiuiMoii, >li-iiher,y%«tk-er, ti-tk§r, d-fher, 
frufph-eU * 

Remark III. Rule 5, in all canes jto which, it applies, taJcee precedence of this 
rule ; as, hadc-ing, himd-er^ rejeet-ed, pomp-o%s, 

2. Two vowels coming together, but not constituting a diphthong, are 
separated; as, ct-erialf cremator, ge-ometry^ tri-cU, tati-etyfaci'OnfpO'eiUt 
vacu'ity, 

3« Compound words aie sepanted late th« siinplo words of which they 
are composed ; as, hook-wUeit {jM^booh6eU-er\ nohi&-man (not nthbieman), 

4. Frefix;es axe generally separated from the radical word ; as, de-pop^ 
ulate, e-nomiou8, re-create (to create anew), re-present (to present again), 
post'scriptf trans-mit. But when the first letter of a radical word is joined, 
in pronn^ciation, to a pie§x ending in a vowel, the word is divided as if it 
were a primitive one ; as, ded-icatey el-iffibky rec-reate (to refresh), rep^ 
resent (to exhibit). 

5. Suffixes and grammatical terminations are generally separated ; as, 
teach-er, sml-inff, sad-der^ itop-per, rap-ping, prov-est, ros-es, free-dMn, 
bvotker-Jioodtft'iead^Mp, ctssist-anoe. In this way we distingutah between 

. snoh word^ aa eottni^^r, one who counts, and 0OMn-<w, meaning contrary ; 
Jbmi'ert one who forms, and for-mer, meaning previous ; hAndrer, in the 
rear, and hin-der, to^delay ; hng-er, one who tongs, «nd hn-ger, of greater 
length. 

Exceptions. C or ^ soft, pveseding^ a gmmmatieal termination, is Joined to it ; 
for, if left at the end of a syllable, it would appear to have its. hard sound. Thus we 
write thgtd, ea-gea, gra-eeat, gatt-gtst, pa-eetk^ pa-geth, ra-eer, aa-ger, fra-em^, toa- 
gmg, aod not mg^td, gvac-wt, Jbc. 

A syllable must never be broken at the end of a line. 



Exercises for Writing.— 01adde&. Upbraid. Jinpede, Fitting. 
%p4«rU<^. Y^Qiv ])4MMI^IiPi»«L ;r«ialQiuk iS^ofllogy^ 8Ue»«#. Fam« 
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pblet. Nephew. Lookmg-gla88. Falsehood. Nevertheless. Congress. 
Medium. Rather. Weaver. Drinkest. Cnie|^. Cases. Enable. Shin- 
ing. Talent^ Disgust. Reprobate. Coalesce. Lucre. Festive. Hand- 
writing. Parallelogram. Congenial. Forgetful. Oather. Nightingale. 
Swim. Moreover. Apothecary. Intercourse. Fishmonger. Formed. 
Graphic Wager. Schoolmaster. Resentment. Placing. Other. Dis- 
approbation. Suicide^ Examine* Assuagest. Upon. Garden. Book. 
Detriment. Mechanism. 



rv. Bules for the Use of Capital Letters. 

The following classes of words should commence with capital letters : — - 

1. The first word of every sentence ; as, Blessed are' the peace-makers. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry ; as, — 

Breaches there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 

3. The first word of a direct quotation ; as. Remember this ancient max- 
im, " Know thyself." 

Remark. An indirect quotation should be introduced without the use of a cap- 
ital ; as, Franklin said that ** three removes are as bad as a fir^** 

4. Appellations of the Deity or of Jesus Christ; as, God, Creator, 
Saviour, Redeemer. 

Remark. A personal pronoun referring to the Deity is also begun with a capital, 
when used without a noun expressed ; as, 

O ! talk of Him in solitary glooms, S . 

Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waviiig pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

5. Proper names and honorary titles ; as. Prince Albert, William the 
Conqueror, Queen Victoria, Gen. Taylor, Rev. John Wesley, January, 
Monday, Paris. 

6. Common nouns personified ; as,—- 

The rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus' train, appear. 

7. The pronoun J, and the interjection O ; as, '* One mom I missed him 
oh the accustomed hill." — "Such, men of Athens f were your an- 
cestors." 

8. Adjectives and nouns derived from proper names ; as, American, 
• Christian, a Mahometan, a Brahmin. 

9. Every important word in the titles and divisions of a book ; as, Grote*8 
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Hifltevy ef avMee.*— The Vieu of WakeieUL— Fandite LotL^lMk 

First. 

Short detached pieces of writing, as ti£le-page0» heads of chapters tM. 
aeotionsy monumental inaeriptions, aqpnr, eardsy &e.y are often compoaed 
entirely of capitals. 

Formerly capitals were lued with little discriminatiom, and boohs were 
disfigured by their frequen^. See page 159* 

In writing, it is customary to draw two lines under such words as axe 
intended to be put is small eapitala, and three Uikes under such aa should 
be printed in full capitals ; as,— 

&Mcn «M9«« me ^ni^^Uctn vi^wm^ o/ me ^4e&te£ ^z^nwe^etUi , 

I ■ ■ I I " ■ I ■ -. ■ ■ . • ff.% , ■ 

Bxeteiaes ler Writing* — Remember now thy Creator in the days^ 
thy youth. And Nathan said unto Dairid, "Thou art the man." The ^ 
eity of London. Hume's History of Snghmd. Our Father who art in 
heaven. It is recorded of him who <* spake three thousand proyerbs," 
that ** hia songs were a thousand and ftye." Whatever He wills is right. 
The Board of Trade. Whither shall I turn ? Virtue the only True Source , 
of Nobility. The Honorable Henry Erskine. '* If Pain comes into a heart, 
he is quiekly followed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you n^iy be 
sure that Pain is not far off." A Orecian education was considered neces- 
sary to form the Boman orator, poet, or artist. Sir Matthew Hale. The 
Oopmlean system.*^ Lady Hamilton. "Bu#thou» O Hope ! with eyes 80 
Upr > Whom titbtord loveth he chasteneth." • 

HI fares the land to hastemng ilia a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 



V. Italics, Old English, etc. 

1. ItoMei^ 

lilalTc letters are those which slope from right to left downwards. .They 
were invented, about the year 1500, by Aldus Manutius, a celebrated print- 
er, who dedicated them to the states of Italy, whence the name. 

It is impracticable to give complete rules for the use of Italics, but the 
following observations may be of some value : — 

1. A very emphatic or important word, phrase, 6r sentence may be put 
in italics ; as, Theyr^tf of all climes and nations are themselves apeoph» 

2. Contrasted terms are often printed in Italics ; as, 

Man never it, hxA always io he, blest* 

3. Names of books, newspapers, resaels, &c., and wordl used merely as 

14 
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ftteh« are often printed in Italics, though some pTefer the nee of quotation* 
marks ; as, Wordsworth, the author of The ExeurHan, The frigate Cof»- 
ttUutioH, Howe is a monosyllable. 

4. Words and phrases from foreign languages are distinguished hj the 
use of Italics ; as, The legislature adjourned tine die, 

6. In the common English version of the BiUe, Italics are used to indi- 
cate words which are not found in the original, but were supplied bj the 
translators to complete or explain the meaning ; as, " When Jesus saw her, 
he called her to him, and said unto her. Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity : " —in the original, " he called, and said unto her." 

6. Words of the firs^ importance are sometimes printed in small capi- 
tals, or eren in full capitals; as, "I would neMr lay down my arms, — 
never, heteb, NEVER." • 

7* When a word or phrase in an Italic sentence is to be distinguished 
from th^ rest, it should be printed in Boman letters, or, if particularly im- 
portant, it may be put in small capitals ; as, The book is really indispen- 
sable.— The infinitive mood it got^rnedhy tebbs, nouns, or adjectiyes. 

8. It was formerly the custom to print almost all words of any impor- 
tance in Italics, as is shown in the extract given on page 159. 

9. In manuscript, a single line is drawn under words meant to be printed 
in Italics; as, 

3&, 4ou^eve*, mew iha^ ^uecM^ wou/a aUond me fneete»te. 

Exercises for Writing. — *< I said an e2der soldier, not a better." The 
examination was conducted viv& voce, A late number of The Morning 
PoH, *' The words that I speajf unto you, they are spj^L and they are liEe." 
The word alphabet is derired from the Greek. **To «fidy a people^a 1«k- 
guage will be to study them." The contest between the Waep and the 
FroUc. There are three kinds of Quadailatekals. 

r 

9. OU EngKAy etc. 

The Old English, or Black Letter, was the character generally used in 
manuscript works, before the invention of printing (1452). The earliest 
printed books are in this character, and are styled black-letter books. 
T%ie following stansa, from an old poem written in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, may serve as a specimen : •— 

%tmt \t&i too mitc|ft» set stfll t^eg trade ; 

5 Kttle Jabe, get jseefe no more ; 
STfyeg are but poor, tj^ottgfr muc|i t]^eg fiafie ; 
. 3nli X am ricfr ioitf^ Uttk store* 

About the year 1550, the Boman and the Italic type came into general 
use in England ; but the forms of some of the letters were different from 
those now in use, as is shown in the following alphabet : — 
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Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, Ec, F f, G g, H h, II, Jj, Kk, LI, 
M m, N n, O o, P p, Qq, R r, S f s, T t, U u, V v, W w, X x, 
Y y, Z z, &. 

Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, Ee, Ff, G g, Hh, li, Jj, K k, H, Mm^ 
Nu, Oo, Pp, ^q, Rr, S/s, Tt, U u, Kv, M^w, X x, Y,y, 

zsc, ar. 

The principal differences are the following: I i and J j were regarded 
as one and the same letter, and were sometimes used interchangeably, as 
were also U u and V v ; the letter s (in this form, s) was used only at the end 
of a word, its place at the beginning and in the middle being supplied by this 
character, f (in ItalicA*), called " a long s ; " the following double letters 
were also employed in addition to those stUl in use ; ^, 3, for ct, ct ; ^,fl>, 
for sb, 9b ; ^,Jh, for sh, ih ; ^,fi, for si, m ; ^,Jk, for sk, ik ; (l,y/, for 
sl,«/; ^,ff, for ss, m; ^,JJi, for ssi, «m ; ^,£1, for ssl, m/; and ft,^, for 

St, 9,U 

The ten AraBio figures had the following forms : z, a, %, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, o. 

These peculiarities were all discarded from common use about the begin- 
ning of the present century, except the long f, which is still sometimes 
used, in writing^ before another s. 

The following extracts will illustrate some of the peculiarities men- 
tioned : — 

" When I confider how many bright aj^ magnificent fubjeds the 
•^^ S^riptwre affords and proffers, ^a it were, to Poefie, in the wife 
managing and illuftrating whereof, the GUny of God Almgkty might 
be joyned with the fingular utility and nobleft delight of Mankind, 
it is not without |pef and indignation that I behold that Dinnni 
Science employing all her inexhauftible riches of Wit and Eloquence 
either in the wicked and beggariy Flattery of great perfons, or the 
unmanly Idolizing of Foolijk Women, or the wretched affectation of 
fcurril Laughter, or at beft, on the confufed, antiquated Dreanu of 
fenfeleis Fables and Metamorphofes^'' CowLBY, 1656. 

Sfweet Sfwan of Auon ! nvhat a fight it loere 

To fee thee in our 'waters yet appeare. 
And make thofe flights 'upon the banks o^Thames 

Thatfo did take Eliza and our lames ! 

Ben loNSON, 1613. 
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BOMAN AND ABABIC NOTATION. 



VX Boman and Arabic Notatfon. 







!• Roman Notation* 




I. 


One. 


• 

XIV. 


Fourteen. 


LXXX. 


Eighty. 


n. 


Two. 


XV. 


Fifteen. 


XC. 


Ninety. 


IIL 


Thane, 


XVI. 


Sixteen. 


C; 


One hundred. 


IV. 


Four. 


xvn. 


Seventeen. 


CC. 


Two hundred. 


V. 


Five. 


xvm. 


Eighteen. 


CCC. 


Three hundred. 


VI. 


Six. 


XIX. 


Nineteen. 


CCCC. 


Four hundred. 


VII. 


Serena 


XX. 


Twenty. 


• D. 


Five hundred. 


vm. 


Eight. 


XXI. 


Twenty-one. 


DC. 


Six hundred. 


IX. 


Nine. 


XXX. 


Thirty. 


Dec. 


Seven hundred. 


X. 


Ten. 


XL. 


Forty. 


DCCC. 


Eight hundred. 


XI. 


Bleven. 


L. 


Fifty. 


DCCCC. 


I^e hundred. 


XII. 


Twelve. 


LX. 


Sixty. 


M. 


One thousand. 


XIU. 


Thirteen. 


LXX. 

• 


SerentjT. 


MM. 


Two thousand. 


Bvan 


examinatio] 


1 of the table, it will be seen that all Ihe different nnm* 



V. 


Five. 


X. 


Ten. 


IV. 


Four. 


IX. 


Nme. 


VI. 


Six. 


XI. 


Eleven. 



bers are expressed by various combinations of the seven letters, C, D, I, 
L, M, V, X. The repetition of a letter repeats its value ; thus, II doiote 
two} XXX, thiHy; CCCC^ four hmdredy &c. D,L, and V, however, 
are never repeated. A letter of a less value placed before a letter of a 
greater, is meant to be subtracted from it ; placed after, ft is meant to be 
added to it, thus : <-* ^ 

L. Fifty. C. A hundred. 

XL. Forty. XC. Ninety. 
' LX. Sixty. ex. A hundred and ten. 

RXKABX. Four was originally, and is now Mnnetimes, written IIII ; nine was 
oriisinally written Villi \ fourteen, XIIII ; nineteen, XVIIII ; forty, XXXX j nine^, 
LXXXX; Jbc. 

Different explanations have been given of the origin of the Roman method 
of notation. Leslie's account is as follows : The first numeral characters 
were probably simple strokes or straight lines, which could be easily cut on 
wood or stone. A dash thrown across the tenth stroke, would indicate the 
completion of the first, or natural, series ; and thus, X, would stand for ten* 
The continued repetition of this mark would denote twenhf^ thirty, &c., up 
to a hundred, or ten tens, which completes the second series, and might be 
denoted by connecting three strokes, thus, C* The repetitiion of this sym- 
. bol would indicate the successive hundreds as far as a thousand, or ten hun- 
dreds, the end of the third series, which might be indicated by four strokes 
combined in this manner, M* Such were the eymboU originally employed 
in the Boman notation. In process of time, to avoid the inconvenience 
arising from frequent repetitions of the same character, symbols were invent- 
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•«d for the ifttetm«d»t« m^a^ben, bjr tht diTiriob of fhoM dntd^ia tie. 
Tbufl, tiie two stiokcfl X, bdng parted in the middle, aither th« under kalf 
A« or the upper half V« wan emplojFed to Jngnify fi—^ Kelt, the mark C, 
was divided into TandL, either of which represented Jifliy* Again, tiie loor 
combined strokes having eome, in the progress of the arts, to assinne a 
round shape, n, were frequently expressed thus, 0> ; and nis last form, hf 
partition, gave the two portions Cli or O, to repiesent^Soe humdind. 

Others suppose that the single strokea denoting the first numerals repre- 
sented the fingers of the hand ; that five represented at first the whole hand, 
thus, t ; that, afterwards, the middle fingtes were onutted, leaving the fig- 
ure V ; and that X# or ten, denoted the nnioii of two flvea plaoed one over 
the other, thus, v^ 

Exercises for Writing. —Write the following sums in Roman numer* 
als: Seventeen. Eleven. Twenty-eight. Thirty-four. Eighty-seven. 
Sixty-six. Ninety-five. One hundred and eighteen. Eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight. Three thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven. 

Write the following Boman numerals in words : YIII. XIX. XXIII. 
VI. XLVII. LXI. LXXXIV. XCII. IKJXI. BIL DCCCCIV. 
MDCCXXII. MDCCCLX. 



9, Arabic NoMion. 



0. Naught 


11. Eleven. 


40. Forty. 


1. One. 


12. Twelve. 


60. Fifty. 


2. Two. 


13. Thirteen. 


60. Sixty. 


3. Three. 


14. Fourteen. 


70. Seventy. 


4. Four. 


15. Fifteen. 


80. Eighty. 


5. Five. 


16. Sixteen. 


90. Ninety. 


6. Six. 


17. Seventeen. 


100. One hundred. 


7. Seven. 


18. Eighteen. 


200. Two hundred. 


8. Eight. 


19. Nineteen. 


600. Five hundred. 


9. Nine. 


20. Twenty. 


1000. One thousand. 


10. Ten. 


80. Thirty. 


2000. Two thousand. 



An inspection of the abote table will show that in this system there are 
ten different charactem, by the combinations of which any number eaa be 
expressed. These are called the ten digUs. The superiority of this system 
to that of the Romans, consists in giving to each character a ioeal, as well 
as an absolute value ; thus rendering it an admirable instruipent of calcula- 
tion, to which the Roman notation was wholly inapplicable. In what age 
or country the present system had its origin is unknown; though it has 
been traced to the Hindoos, among whom it app^^rs to have been in use 
two thousand years ago. It is commonly called the Arabic notation, 
because it was introduced into Europe by the Arabians, about the year 
1300. It seems to have been first used by astronomers, and afterwards 
circulated over Enrope in the almanaos. 

14* 
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« 

Bzeretoes ibr WrltiBg. Write the following siimfl in Axabie nnmep- 
•la: Nineteen. Fifky-eeven. Eighty-six. Ninety-two. Two hundred 
and thirty. Thrae hundred and seventy-Beren. Six hundred and thirty- 
three. Nine hundred and eighty-five. Three thousand and one. Five 
thousand and t^«e. Seven thousand, four hundred and ninety-two. Nine 
thousand, five vondred and twenty-six. Thirty-eight thousand, one hun- 
dred and nineteen. Eighty-nine thousand, four hundred and twenty-one. 
Two hundred and ninety-five thousand, three hundred and sixty-four. Seven 
million, eight hundred thousand, five hundred and seventy-six. Two tril- 
lion, one hundred and eighty-five. Ninety-five quadrillion, four hundred and 
sixty-eight trillion, thirty-one hiUion, one hundred and fifty-five million, four 
hundred and ten thousand, two hundred and ninety-one. 

Express the following Arabic numerals in words : 36. 407. 6102. 10,191. 
297,863,122. 907,000,005. 123,466,789. 532,253,904,761,010. 291,347,4^2,- 
786,025,844. 

Put the following Roman into Arabic numerals: XVI. XXVIIL 
XXXVII. XLVIII. LI. LXni. LXXXVIII. CCVI. cxin. 
CXXIX. CLXXXVII. CCXLII. CCCCLXXIV. MDCCCLIX. MM. 
MCCCCLXVIII. DCXUV. MVUI. MMMD. 

Put the following Arabic into Roman numerals : 25. 36. 48. 77. S9. 
92. 99. 137. 142. 155. 179. 220. 240. 319. 566. 783. 2000. 2729. 
1032. 1368. 1533. 1001. 2483. 



VHr Abbreyiations and Signs. 
!• LcUin Ahhreviations. 

K,'B.^Ar'ti'^m{-%\iJi')BlU-€i^Aiiaifrf^,, . . • Bachelor of Arts. 

K, C.-' An'tf ehrisftufm , « .« Before Christ. 

A. D. — An'na D9m'y4a. In the year of our Lord. 

At.— .aB-Ul'K*. Of age; aged. 

A. M.— ifr'ti-tt** Mif-iWt^i J»'n9 Jtfttn'dl ; Jn'-i Master of Arts ; In the year of 
tf Jfy-rWirlhm. I thewo(ld; Befoie noon. 

A.U.C.^J»'nOUr'biMatn'di4m, f In the year of the building of 

I the city (Rome). 
B.r), — Bde-e<!rldufr^-UslX.vtn.i-ai'Hs. .... Bachelor of Divinity. 
B,M. — Biie-e{i^l&u'rf-^M8d-i.el'na • Bachelor of Medicine. 

C. or Cent. — CSa'Cv"* A bundled. 

Cf.— C»n'/^. . . , .» Compare. 

Dt ord,-—Df-nH'ryU8, , , A penny. 

D. D — Di^fn^-Ul'Ha D8e*tQr, . Doctor of Divinity. 

D. G. — I>«'IjT«'«j-^(-8h?-). . ...... . By the grace of God. 

e.g — ^x-Jfm'pft jrra'<Hh . For example. 
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•tal.— &a'ft-I. ABdothen. 

«tMq.— JBtj^fate'ti-f (-ilif-)* • And what foUowi. 

•ce. M-^bc.— ftcce'f'ff^ And others ; and M forth. 

V.n.^FUpfA Df^Hf^r, Defender of the Faith. 

6. B qf^fffiyMtBtx, King George. 

h.e.— il9e««t. . • This is } that is. 

Ibid.— /-^i'lIpK. • • . In the same place. 

Id. — /'dpn. The same (author). 

i.e. — /if««C That is. 

I. H. a— JK'«v« JiSm'f-nttsi S^9*t^. .... Jesos, the SaTioor of Bfeo. 

Incog. — /m-cjf jr^wi^. ^ Unknown; disguised. 

L.orlb. — £1'^ A pound. 

LL. B. — Lt'gym Biie-€^'Utm'rf4^. ...... Bachelor of Laws. 

LL. D. — Ll'gVM Ddtftg/Ti Doctor of Laws. 

L.&— £9'«V«Si-^Yi'a* Place of the Seal. 

Lib.— Li'6^; '. Book. 

M.D.— Jinfil-^-crii«ZM(e'ttfr. Doctor of Medidne. 

N. B.— JV(9'f9ftf'«f. Mark well i observe. 

nem. con.— AlFm'i-n«e9i»4r9-d£^»'ep. .... No one opposing. 

Bern, diss.— JV1Fa»'i-«'if»«-^»4f-«a'tp(-sh$-)* • • No one dissenting. 

Percent.- P^etrm'fysi. • By the hundred. 

Phitom.— P*Kl9si'«4U|. A lover of learaiBg. 

PinzLorpzL — Pliiz'it. Be painted it. 

P. IL— P0«iJUflr1d'{-JNR. ......... Afternoon. 

Protem.— Prstjfm'ji^^. For the time being. 

Proz.— /V^z't-m0 Next (month). 

Q. E. D. — Q«dd I'fXit dVai-ffiinfeWfn'dyfli. .... Which was to be piovvd. 

fis.— Sciri-dFt. . , To wit $ namely. 

8c.— SeW^'j^C He engraved it. 

& T. D — Sane'ftf Tlm-^'^i-m DSe^t^r. . . . Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

mu—tH'U^md ' The last (month). 

Vid. «rv — Fl'4lp. See; refer to. 

Via.*— FWK'i-ctt.* Towit; namely. 

Y.R.— Vic40'ri^af^fng. ........ Oneen Victoria. 

VM.^Fh-'tyg. AgauisL 

9« EngUsh Aibrevtaiions. 

Abpu— Archbishop. * Ark.— Arkansas. 

Acct. — Account. Aug. — August. 

Adj. — Adjective. 

Adv. — Adverb. B. A. — Bachelor of Alts. 

Ala. — Alabama. Bart. — Baronet. 

Alex — Alexander. Bbl. — Barrel. 

Amt. — Amount. B. C. — Before ChrisL 

Anon. — Anonymous. Bei^. — BeiUai%ia. 

Apr. — April. Bp. — Bishop. 

* The sign J , in records of the middle ages, was a common abbreviation for ter- 
minations ; as omnibS for omnibus, habg for habet, &e. Being in form somewhat 
like a z, it came to be represented among the early printers by Uiat letter. 
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Bro.y BvM. — BiotlMr» MotlMn. 
Bo. M* fiuah.— Boflhil. 



Cat— CalUbmia. 

CapC— Captain. 

C. C. P.— Gouftof 

C. E.— Canada BaaC 

Ch. M-ChapwCbaptar. 

Cbaa.— Charlaa. 

C. J.— Cliief Jnatiea. 

Co.— Company) Cona^. 

Col. — Colonel. 

Coll.—Colleg». 

CoiO. — CoigiinetfOB. 

Conn, or Ct.— ConneetieaL 

Cr.— Creditor. 

C. Ct., Cte.— Cent, eenta. 

C. W.— Canada WeaL 



Fig.— FlgVTft. 

Ft., Fa., or Flor» — FlofidA* 

Fr. — France, Flraneh. 

Fred. —Frederic 

FrL— Friday. 4 , 

F. R. S. — Fellow of the BojFal flteleCj. 

F. 8. A FeUowoftlieSodt^of Aitn. 

Ft.— Foot,fwC 

Gk— Oeoigia. 

CSen.— General. 

Gent. «> CSttitlenuuiu 

Geo. — George. 

Ger. — German, Germanjr. 

Got. — GoTemw. 

Gr. — Greek, Gre^ ; Giaimk 

Gram. — Gnunmat. 

■ ^ 
H. or lL—Ho«r. 



Dan.— Daiiiel; Daniall. 


B. B. M.— His (or Hor) BiitUBto li 


D. C Diatrict of Columbia. 


jesQr. 


D. C. L Doctor of Cii^ Law. 


Hdkf. — Handkenshiei: 


Dea. — Deacon. 


Hhd. — Hogshead. 


Dec— December. 


Bind.— Hindostan* 


Deg. — Degree, degicec 


Hist.— History. 


Del.— Delaware* 


Hon. — Honorable 


Dep.— Deputy. 


H. B. H His Boyal Hli^neBC 


Dft— Defendant. 


Bund. — Hundred. 


Diet.— Dictionary. 




Do.— Ditto, the aamc 




Dole.— Dollarc 


ni. — Illinois. 


Doz.— Dozen. 


In. — Inch, inches. 


Dr Doctor; DMitor; Dnn. 


Inst. — Instant, or the pnMBt BMntl^ 




Interj. — Inte^^eetion. 


E.— East. 


lo. — lowc 


Eben. — Ebenezer. 


L 0. 0. F.— Independent Order of Odd 


Ed., Eds. — Editor, editon. 


Fellows. 


Edm. — Edmond. 


Ital.—ItalUn; Italic 


Edw. — Edward. 




E. E. — Errors excepted ; Ells BB^iab. 


Jan.— January. 


E. I.— East Indies, Easl^India. 


Jas.— James. 


Eliz.— Elizabeth. 


Jno. — John. 


E. Lon. — East liongitudc 


Jona. —Jonathan. 


E. N. £.— East-north-east. 


Jos.— Joseph. 


Eng. — England, English. 


Josh.- Joshua. 


Eph. — Ephraim. 


Jnd.— Judith. 


Esq.- Esquire. 


Jnn. or Jr. — Jumor. 


F. A. S Fellow of the Antiquarian 


K.— King. 


Society. 


Kan.— Kanzac 


Feb.— February. 


Knt. — Knight. 


Fern.* Feminine 


Ky. — Kentucky. 
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La. — Louisiana. 

Lat.^ Latitude. 

Lb. or lbs. — Found } Poonda, (ia^lfht) 

Ld.— Lord. 

L. L^Long Island. 

Ueut. — JJmOmamL . 

Long. — Longitude. 

M.— Meridian; Noon. 

IL or Mona. — Bf onsievr* 

M. A.— Maiter of Aittk 

Ma.— Minneeota. 

Mace. — Maccabeei. 

Mad. — Madask 

Mi^. -T Mi^r. 

Mase. — Masculine. 

Mass. — Massachusetts. 

M. C— Member of Ck>ngr8iS. 

Md.— Idaryland. 

Mdlle. — Mademoiselle. 

Mfe— Maine. 

Mem. — Biemorandum. 

Messrs.— Messieurs, Gentlemen. 

Mez. — Mexico, Mexican. 

Ifich.— Michigan; Biichael. 

Min.— Biinutes. 

MiM.^ Mississippi. 

Mo. — Missouri. 

Mo., Mob. — Month, months. 

Mon.-> Monday. 

M. P. — Member of Parliament. 

Mr. — Mister. 

Mrs. — Mistress (premwiiead mto^iiS.} 

MS. — Manuscript. 

MBS. — Manuscripts. 

Mt. — Mount or mountain. 

N.— North; Noun. 

N. A. — North America. 

Nath.— Nathaniel. 

N. C. — North Carolina. 

N. E.— New England ; Novth-east. 

Neb. — Nebraska. -. 

N. H.— New Hampshire. 

N. J. — New Jersey. v 

N. M. — New Mexico. 

Nom. — NominatiTe. 

Nov. — November. 

W. S. — Nova Scotia ; New Style (titer 

N. T. — New TestUMBt. 



N.W.— Narth--wtit 
N.Y. — New York. 

»0. — Ohio. 
Oty.— Objective. 
Oct.— October. 

O. S.— Old Style (in En^tnd Mbw 1798). 
O. T. — Old TesUment ; Oregon Tsnitofy. 
Oz.— Ounce or ounces. See Fis., page 
163. 

P.,pp. — Page, pages. 
Pa. or Penn. — Fennsyhrttim. 
Phils. — Philadelphia. 
P. M. — Postmaster. 
B>p. — Population. 
Pos. — Possessive. 
Prep.— Preposition. 
piee. — President. 

Frob.-«!r Probl«n. 
Prof. — Professor. 
Pron. •— Prtmoun. 
Pub. 0OC. — Public DociUMBt. 

d. — duera. 
dr. — Qiuurter. 

Rep. — Representative. 

Rev. — Reverend ; Revelati0B. 

R. L— Rhode Island. 

Richd.— Richard. 

E.N.— Royal Navy. 

Robt. — Robert. 

R.R. — Railroad. 

Rt. Hon. — Right HononMe. 

Rt. Rev. — Right Reversad. 

6. — South ; Shillings. 

8. A. — South America. 

Sam. — Samuel. 

Sat.— Saturday. 

B. C — South Carolina ; Supreme Onirt 

Sch. —'Schooner. 

Scot. — Scotland, Scotch. 

8. E. — South-east. 

Sec. — Secretary ; Seconds. 

Sen. — Senate. 

Sept. — September. 

Shak. — Shakspeare. 

8. J. C. — Supreme Judicial Court. 

Sp. — Spain, Spanish. 

8q. ft. — 8i|uaiB ibot,flqiiaie fteC 
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Bq. ia. — Squn ineh, mfn» imdbm. 

BL — Saint ; Btntt ; Stnit. 

Bun. — Sunday. 

SupC — Superintoadent. 

8. W. — Sottth-wMt. 



Tean.— Tsi 
Tbz.-> Texas. 
The*. ^ Tbaodon. 
TlUM.— Thomaa. 
Thon. — Thnxaday. 
Tr. — Traaapoaa. 
Traaa. — TraaaUtioa. 
Tuea.— Tuaaday. 

UniT. — Univeiaity. 

U. 8 United Statea. 

U. & A.— United StaMa of AfliMrieas 
United SUtea Anny. 



V.mS.-^ United Statai NaTT. 
U. T. — Utah Territocy. . 

v.— Verb. 

Va. — Virpnia. 

Ver. — Verae. 

Vol., Vol a. — Voluiiie, volnmea. 

Vt. — Vennont. 

W.— Weat. 

Wed Wedneaday. 

W. I.— Weat India, Weat ladiea. 
Wii. or Wiac — WiMonaia. 
Wm.— William. 
W. T.— Waahington Tenitoiy. 

Yd.— Yard. 

Yda Yaida. 

Y«.*— Tlie. 



S« Albreviatitms of the Books of the Old and New Testa-- 

mentSj in their Order. 



OLD TE8TAMXHT. 



Gen.— Geneaia. 


Eccl. arEcclea.— Ecclesiaatea. 


Ex. ar Exod. — Exodua. 


Oant. — Canticles ar Song of Solomoa. 


Lev.— Jjevitieoa. 


laa. — laaiah. 


Numb. — Nnmbeia. 


Jer.— Jeremiah. 


Uent. — Deuteronomy. 


liam. — Lamentationa. 


Joah.— Joahua. 


Ezek. — Ezekiel. 


Jndg.— Judgea. 


Dan. — Daniel. 


Entta. 


Hoa. — Hoeea. 


I. Sam. — I. Samuel. ' 


Jo. — Joel. 


II. Sam.— II. SamueL 


Am. — Amos. 


I. Kinga. 


Ob Obadiah. 


IL Kinga. 


Jon. — Jonah. 


1. Chron.— I. Chrooiclea. 


Hie Micah. 


If. Cluon.—II. Chronicles. 


Nah.— Nabum. 


Ear.— Ezra. 


Hab. — Habakkuk. 


Neh.— Nehemiah. 


Zeph. — Zephaniah. 


EBth.— Esther. 


Hag. — Haggai. 


Job. 


Zech.— Zechariah. 


Pa.— Paalma. 


Jfal BlalachL 


Prov. — Proverbs. 





• T%^ in Saxon, waa fepresented by / ; thua eft« was spelled /«. When the Saxon 
alphabet waa auperseded by the Old English or Black Letter, $ (y), as most resem- 
^bling it in form, was often substituted for the Saxon / (th) ; and hence, in early ' 
printed works, W9 aae S* for cfes, g^ for tikot, and other aimilar contractions. 



ABITHMEXICAL AND GOMMEEC 




Matt Hatthaw. I. Tim I. Timothy. 

Murk. II. Tim. — II. Timotby. 

Luke. TiU— Titus. 

John. Philem. — Phllanoii. 

Acts. Heb. — Hebrews. 

Rom. •— Epistle to the Romans. Jas. — Epistle of James, 

L Cor. — I. Corinthians. I. Pet. — I. Peter. 

II. Cor. — II. Corinthians. II. Pet. — IL Peter. 

Gal. — Galatians. L John. 

Eph. — Ephesians. II. John. 

Phil. — Philippians. . III. John. 

6bl. — Colossians. Jude. 

I. Thess. — I. Thessaloniani. Rev. — RevelatioB. 

II. Thess. — II. Thessalonlans. 

4L. MbseeUaneotu Ahbrevidtions* 

No. -» Number. (Spanish numero^ or French nombre), 
Cwt. — Hundred-weight. (Latin centum, one hundred.) 
Bwt. — Pennyweight. (Latin denarius, a penny.) 

Remaek. On sign-boards, and in books printed preiionsly to the beginning of 
the present century, the character & frequently has this form, &, which is evidently 
the Latin word et (and), the two letters (£, and ^) being run together in one Qrpe. 

SIZES OF BOOKS. 

Fol.— Folio, a sheet folded so as to make two leayes, or four pages. 

4to or 4®. — Quarto, four leaves or eight pages. 

8vo. or 8^. —- Octavo, eight leaves or sixteen pages. 

12mo. or 12^. — Duodecimo, twelve leaves or twentj^four pages. 

16mo. or 16^. — Sexto-decimo, sixteen leaves or thirty-two pages. 

18mo. or 18".— Octo-dedmo, eighteen leaves or thirty-six pages* 

% • . . 

S. Anthmettcal and Commercial Signs* 

£. — (Latin Ubra). A pound sterling, 
lb. — (Latin Ubra.) A pound weight. 

B, Scruple. ) 

5, Dram. > Apothecaries* weight. 

5, Ounce. ) • 

Rexaek. These signs aro all modifications of the figure 3, a scruple being 
the third part of a dnm, a dram consisting of three scruples, aad an ounce being 
composed of a certain number of drams. 

$— DoUars; as, #12. 

Remaek. Various explanations are given of the origin of this mark. One is, 
that it is an imiution of the scroli and pillars on Spanish coins ; another, that it is 



/ 
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pOAL E»eN& 



^ t « ^ €f tight » («iiiit natoX « BiMwMi 
^8., 6d. 



A a^ 4—2. 



/ 
i6. 



: :: , ib; aa,«: 12:: 2:4. Bead, 6 m to 12 fl» 2 i» fc> 4. 

ESHABK. Thif .K^/wM originally intended te Ow letter r. Hie initial ef Oik 
Latin woid ra^, mean i n g r0«<. 



^ Degrees ; 
' Minutes 
" Seconds; 



;'^a8,93«,17',6". 



0« Aitronamical Signs* 

SIONS 0:P THli PLANETS, £rO. 



0r Q The Bon. 

$ V«'nye. 

or The Eartli. 

New Moon. 

]> Bfoon in ils fint qnattsr. 



O Full Moon. ft V8s't>.» 

< Moon in its last qoarter. If. Ja'pi-t$r. 

cf A^. h 8ftt'\(in. 

$ FeiPl«s.* ^ or j|;N8p't<tna» 

Ja'n&* :(c Afisidstar. 



Explanation* Different accomute axe giyen U llie origin and iiieaBbiii 

of some of the above symbols, which astronomers use to dei^pte the heavenly 
bodies; but the meaning of the following signs, 0,%, ]>, Qi C» ^(c, is so ob« 
vious that any explanation of them would be superfluous. 

This sign, O, is said to represent a brazen shield, or bookleK, ndiich, oa 
account of its dazzling brilliancy, was natiuany selected as aa appropriate 
emblem of the sun. 

Besides the moon, the only planets of which the ancients had any knowl- 
edge were Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn : they were igno- 
rant of the true nature of the eartlu All the remaining planets have been 
discovered, and their symbols invented, within the present century, with the 
single exception of "Dranus, which was discovered in the year 2781. The 

• Theae and several other small planets which are not indnded ita the list, are 
called asteroidf* They arp. now commonly denoted by a circle enclosing a number 
indicating the ordsr of. their disoovexyi. thus, Vesta would be designated in this 
manner: d). 



ASnUHTOVICAL BIOKS. * 

plmta^ iig— wttj, Mw wfci a , l O i i idi 1 tntn t«» nlnn a, tlw n 
tlu modera, wUck trill ba tn>te4 of in thi* aTte\ 

On compuing the five Bigni, Q, 9i i7>1|> hi *> ■** t^u** time 
oamelj, (HenuryJ, S (Veoos), uid if (Man), are »cti oon 
port, of > dnle. Upon ttiii dtcle > fcce wu fmaerl; di«ini 
tent the gi>d oi goddess Those nune tbe [danet bore.* 

JSecauj ns the god of eloquence, oommelcet traiel- 
len, Slid lobbei* : lie wu *bo the meuenger of the godi, 
uid of Jnpitei in particular. In his sjmbol, the curred 
JiuB above bis head (S) represenla the pit'f-tUt, or 
idiigad oap which be wore-t 

Uan was the god of ndc uid nrrage ynjfkic, uid his 
■ymbol (if) repieBents fiie h«d, bdmet, lod creet of kn 
■ndenCwsirior-t 

The >ign Ti (an older Ibrm of which is '^ ) is a rods 
lepresentation of an eagle^ a bird ucred to Jupiter, and 
represented by artiBta aa atanding with extended wii^s 
beside hia throne. The longer line itanda for the bealc, 
head, neok, tiodj, and tail : the atuntei fbi the wings 
andfbeLj 

TbeDgn^ Mpiaxiuls an ^unentMr^OE Bio)iIe,tha 
peculiar and mfttipaaia oublem ot Sabun, the god of 

^ba aadeata sooneousl; sapposad the aaith 
to be in the centra of the oniverae, and the 
Uooo, Usrcor;, Tenus, the Son, Mais, Ju^ter, 
and Satuni, (o revolra Tertic^jr aiound it, at 
difier^nt diaUncea, in the order h«e givei). 
Usrcuiy an^ VanusJ beii^ beloio the eun> or 
between it and the eaidi, were called inferior 
planets, and this was indicated bj a crosa placed 
at the bottom of Qieir lespeotiTe ri^is. Uars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, bdug above, or beyond the 

• CompeiatbeaifnlbTtbesaBiQ. Tb« taaolMr wlU 

rcpreMnlitioDof i/a« gars Tiac in the lenn uiitcl uied 1^ 
dwciibiog the iltuatioD of one plunt in reapeu 1o anolhec. 

t Boiiu wiiun Hipposs IhU Ihii ai^ is liiilaDded 
dn'«va (k^-da'ilivB), or wud.Dr Uercury — a staff Willi 
twined about it, and with winp at ita extremity. 

% BaJilr and othara suppose tlial tUa ifmbol is boirowed Horn 
of the chief inniunienta at ancient wltOn, the apeal and the ahleld. 

{ It [a thought by aoaa that Ihia sign le Inland 
dstlnll, the pMUlin wetpon of Jupiter. Ollten teK*rd 11 
Z, the initial of the word ZcA (Zeua), Us Qreak 



^^ 
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MiitWeodled superior planeta, whichl^ indicated bfthe crest of Hie 
helmet, the eagle's wing, and the cross upon the scythe, which are all placed 
at the top of the signs.* 

The sign represents the earth and its equator ; the sign 0, the fonr 
quarters of the globe.t 

Ceres was thi goddess who presided over grain, the har- 
Tost, snd agriculture in genersL Her sign (qp) represents a 
reaping-hook, or sickle. 

The sign $ represents a lance-head, as an 
emblem of ^^as, the goddess of wisdom, of 
' the arts, and of scientific warfare. 



Juno was the consort of Jupiter, and the 
queen of heaven. Her sign ( 0) represents a scep- 
JIJK tre crowned with a star, as an emblem of author- 
ity and power. 






The sign fi represents an altar with fire upon it, as an em- 
blem of Yesta, the goddess of domestic life, to whom the 
hearth was sacred. • Her mysteries were celebrated by virgins 
who kept a fire perpetually burning in her temple. 



The sign 1^, or H, with a plsnet suspended finm the cross-bar, stands for 
Herschel, the discoverer of Uranus. To explain the meaning of this sign' 
(}) and the reason of its application to Uranus, it is necessary to observe 
that the only metak known to the ancients were seven, namely, gold, silver, 
mercury, copper, iron, tin, and lead, which were supposed to be mysteriously 
connected with the sun, moon, and planets, by whose symbols they were re« 
spectively represented, thus: O(gold), ^ (silver), (mercury), 9 (copper), 
<f (iron), % (tin), fj (lead). In the year 1741, the metal j92aftntfm was dis- 
covered, and was soon after introduced into Europe under the name of 




By some, her sl^n (9) is thought to represent an antique mirror, as her 
appropriate emblem. 

" • The crosses attached to the signs ^, $, 0> ^» ^^^^ nothing to do with 
the position of the corresponding planets, which were discovered long 
after this tfaeoiy of the universe was abandoned. 



t There is another sign for the earth ($) which is sometimes used 
in English and in American books. It is a representation of a globe 
and cross, the common badge of Christian sovereigns. 
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** wkUa goUL" In ita natiTe state^t is almost always mixed with iron* 
Wlien the planet Uranus was discovered in 1781, the German astronomers 
comhined the symbol for the sun (0), representing gold, with d portion of 
the symbol for Mars (^), representing tnm, forming the character ^ to de- 
note both the new planet and the new metaL 
The sign •$* represents the trident of Kep- 
tune, the god of the sea. The sign If^ (anL 
and V united, with a planet suspended trnm 
the hair-stroke of theV) combines the initials of Le Verrier, the discorerer 
of Neptune. 

pOKS OV THB ZODIAa 
Spring r<puf'r>-«f,theBam. Autumn C ^ ^*'*^. ^ ^•«»' 




SlgDS. 



a TtM'rySf the Bull. ' j^ ^ r»l SdOrfpi-H, the Boorploa. 

*^ i-^ Sa^-a-ttl'ri-fi*, the Arch 



.n 9««'»-«i, the Twins. ^ C-^ SS^-ie-Ul'ri-fitf, the Areher. 

Summer C^ ^*''»^» ^* ^'^' Winter « ^ Cap-r>H«r'«^, the Goat. 

■imM. 'i ^ ^'^* ^^ ^*"** nnifl 2 ^ -^-f^^'r*-**, the Waterman. 
^^ C nj Jlr'^, the Virgin. ■^* C K «»'fi«f i the Fishes. 

The sodiac is an imaginary belt in the heavens within which the apparent 
motions of the sun, moon, and all the greater planets are confined. It con- 
tains twelve constellations, and is divided into twelve equal parts called 
tifftu, which anciently corresponded with the constellations. These signs 
are indicated, in alnumacs and other astronomical works, by certain symbols 
or characters which have reference either to the figure or the name of the 
corresponding constellations. 



^<(|Ai 




Thus, the symbol <p (^rtes) represents the twisted 
horns of a ram. 

* 

The symbol n (Ihurua) represents the head and 
horns of a buU. 

The symbol n (Oemini) is intended to indicate the twins Castor and 
Pollux, the aneient statues of whom consisted of two pieces of wood, joined 
together by two cross-pieces. 

The symbol ^(CafM^er) represents the daws of a crab. 

The symbol ft (Leo) is a eorruption of the Ghreek 
letter Lambda, A (anciently written in this form, •A)» 
the initial of the word Aiav (I6'6n), a lion. Some, 
however, regard it as the representation of a lion's 
taiL 

The symbol TIC (Virgo) is a corruption of the three first tetters of the Greek 
wnd vSagOipoSf (p&r'th^-niOs,) aTixgin, the vi (p) being ocic^ally written in 




y 



ir2 AnBOKomcjuu aou. 

lhlilbni,0O9«id1kni IMb«r eompiM into % to ifUcfli anoflMr tteoke 
tdaed •■I ■Itomirtioa of tto kttew of, (ar^ 



A A iA») xepreaentt thit upper put of a li«liin<if>, md tlia 

/|\ /l\ scales suspended fron it. 

The^fBliol|||(S0Of]Mbr) (tend tlseiAthis ibrm» 
^m^ Vi^ 1l|r)K|i>esait8thetoil of asQocpion^whidiisoani- 

^^^^A^^ ^ pesed of several little round joints. At &at it was 
^^i^^HHHQp^ written in this manner, oo or oo ; and the latter 
J V^^* '<^™^ ^^ subsequently corrupted into nu the last 
line being cunred a little, fi> represent the sting. 

\.y\^ 1^® symbol t {SoffHiarim) represents an arrow just lesving 
\ ^^ the bow, a small piece of which is seen at the bottom of the 
^^■^\^ cfauacter. 



The symbol \^ {Capricomut) is an abbreviation of the Greek word rp^tyo^ 
(tngos)^ » goat* and rqsresents the two first letters. 



The. synibeil «s» (iAgmrinsj) xsprBsatts titft 
lippllngaf 




The symbol K (P^^cea) represents two fishes tied together 
withastriog. 
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vm. Words and Plirates firozn Foreign LangnagoB. 



!• IjcUin* 



2, rdr-tj-S'n (f9t9hf-6htt\ /bra stronger 

reaaoM, 
2 P98-t&-ri-0'fT, firom a poaUrior reason j 

fi'om the ^fflset to the cause, 
X pn-4'iT, from a prior reason ; ft^om the 

cause to the iigieL 
lb i-uI^'tj-A (9-iil8h'9-9), fivai the begin- 

%ing» 
Id cfp-ttn'dym Tlil'gys, to eaptioate the 

popuUtee. 
i^d-dfo'd^, things to be added, 
id Inr-fi-iil'tym, to it^finitfi f withant end, 
Id IH/i-tSm, at pleasure, 
&d nftn'se-ttm, to loathing, 
JLd ▼ti-lS'r^m, according to Ike value, 
A'lyiBf othervise, 
Al'i-bl, dseiokere. 
ll'm^ ma'tfr, fostering nMCltor. 
JLn'glHsS, til EngUsh, 
In'i-m&s, mhtdffeding, 
Kfqn^ f Sr'tfs, nitrie add, 
Ar'bi-t^r ei-^g&n-tj-A'rvm, a Judge in mat- 
ters of taste, 
Xr-gv-m^B'tym id hthn'j-iiSni, mi «r^ 

meni to fA« main or individutd, 

BS^n^ f I'd^, til good fasA. 

Ctte-9-«'the9 soT-Mii'df, a rage fbr writ- 
ing, 
CBt'«^«i iKr'Kbtli) aOar UAngs being 

equal, 
Ca'pi-tt«, fou may take, 
Ca'gyi bSlMl, a eaiwe qf war, 
CUr-nv-cO'pi-n, a *«ni qf plenty, 
GBr-ii-|8nM», Otn^ to be corrected, 
Cttl b5'n5 ? for whose adoantage 1 cfwhat use 
C&n fNOV-l-lf li-6, wteA pnviUge. 
G^r-iCn'tf tilLl'«-in5, wtCk a mimm^ jmh. 
Cyr-^Se'v-lSm, a career f a course, 

Da't9, thinge given or granUdf faaUf 

pairtiesilars, 
H^tixfV^^infasL 

15* 



D6g9s'ti-b8« nSn M dlB-p^-IHii'dvB, 
tiker« u no disputing about tastes, 

DS iii»r'tv-Yfl nU nl'il bS^n^ni, mif iieejk- 
fN^ cf the dead but what is good, 

D6 nS'vS, anew, 

D6 pr^f fin'difli owtsfths deptks, 

0B'« T^lfo't?, Qodwmng, 

D^'gynt cef 9-r9, tft« rM< on waaOng, 

'DV^ I^WB, digy </ wrat k. 

Dlc'tytm, a were assertion, 

DIr'i gS, I take the lead, 

Dl8-jSc't9 mtai'br^, scattered remains, 

SHAm'^rtU p^r-BS'ns, liJte dkaraceer« er 
persons represented in a dranut, 

Dv-riln't9 pU^'i-tO, during pleasure. 



fic'e$ hO'mO, bOkold the \ 

J^-mSr'i-tfis, exen^rtof from^^krUker duty, 

Sii'«9 pe'ti'r pm^'i-dftm sttb llb^-ta't^ 

qui-e't^m, fry Am sword he seeks peace 

under liberty, 
£r'gS, tker^fbre, 
l^r-tn't^f mistakes in printing, 
fix c|t-thSMr», fi^om tka chair ; auikarita-' 

Hvely, 
l^x-ein*uyst, highar, 
fix nrhi-lo nl'hjl fit, nemng produeea 

nothing, 
fix 9f-fI"eH) (9f-fIBli'^), effidaSOyi by 

virtue of office, 
fix pftr'to, /rom ft party; <mc-mded. 
fix pS«t ffto'tS, i(/%0r tfts fiuJt, 
fix'^fint Sm'nC^, aU go out, 
fix'it, he goes out, 

r 

RLe slm'Hfi, a ca w i to rpart or exact copy, 
FC'lO d^ rt, a «e(^«nierar ; a avteide. 
Fl'^t, let it be done f a decree. 
Fx'nis, the end, 

^'nj-fis 15'ei, the genius nf tke pkwe, 
Git'tji^ far noihiKng t free. 
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Bilif-Cfl oBr'pvif fMt AMP hm»» the haigt 

—a writ agmkut JkUe 
Blc^'c^tt hen Uea. 



Im^ri-mS'tyr, let le fre fritUtd. 
Im-pn'mja, m the Jurgt place. 
Im-prtmp'tv, q fhand f em the epw </ tke 



In te'sf, in hemg ; m rea2i^ 

la 9X4£n'iS, m cs ettended 

In fX'trfi'mjs, tm «zlreiM c»reiMM<aii6«f ; 

mt the foint </ lieatA. 
In llm'i-nS, <m a« ttreiibtfM ; at the outeeL 
In m8'd|-ftB rfif, into CA« Mubt 1/ (Atii^t. 
In pBs'a?, in poseMe exutemce. 
In prd'pri-f pf r-aS'ny, tn person. 
In fta'tv qii5, t» tA« femur etaU, 
In tS'tS, wAoOy, eitfirety. 
In ti&n'fli-ta, «» ti^ paeeagtm 
In-sULn't^r, tiwtaiitfy* 
In-tfr-rSg/nynii on ntorooi hetxeen tioe 

reigne. 
Vs^ dix'it, ik« AnueiTMiii eof a mere 

aaeerdon. 
Ip-Bls'sj-m^ vern>», the very werie. 
Ip'85 f &c'tS, k» the very fact, 
X'tf m, alee ; a» article m a fioUdegue er 

ttCCOUHL 

Ja'rf df-vl'nS, hy dbrine right. 

La'bbr 8m'nH vXn'cit, laber evereomee 
eiitkinge. « 

Lap'ays lln'gus, a «Kj» ^ <Ae loiijwtf. 

Lftu^ D6'5, praiee te God. 

Lit-f -ra'tl, men of learning, 

LS'c^m te'n^nf, holding the eJScef adtp- 
viy ; a eubstUute, 

Liis'trym, a period ef jive years, 

Lfl's^A n^-ta'ne, a fireak ef neiiere, 

Attg'n^ £!li&i't», 71k0 Oreot Clorter. 
Ma'nfif , a ghost ; departed ^pirite. 
MiU'i-mum, the greatest, 
M^-m£n'td mS'rl, reman^er deo^ik. 
MSm-^-r^-bll'i-y, things worthy ef hang 

remembered, 
Me'yzn £t ta't^m, mine and thine, 
MTn'i-mtSm, tike leaeL 
Mi-na't)-ce (m^-nu'tb^-e), the emaUeMt 

partieidare. 



MSd'i-cfini, a smatt portien. 
Mi-tiU>'i-l8 dle'ty, wonderful to be said. 
Iffl'dvfl 5p-9-i&n'dX, Mode ^ eperaden. 
MlU'tvm In paLr'vS, auu* m little. 

N8 pliia iil'tT^ nothing more beyond. ' 
NdM^n^ vfl'lfn;, wilUng or nnwiUing. 
NhVl^ pr8«'9-qul, to be wiwiUing to pra^ 

eeed :~^ discontinuanee of a «tat. 
N5n cSm'pffS mfin'tis, not Mmnd nfmind, 

GfwfB ]Nr^bftn'dI» tfte,terdett tfprw^. 
Cry pes nd'bis, pray /or us. 
O'r^ vsK&>^'d5» ipitik a fiiU, round voice. 
O'tj^im cfimilxg-ni-ta'tf (G'flhf-fim), M- 
Mtre «itik difiiity. 

nb'v-lfim, noicrieAiReiit. 

FSfl'sim, every where. 

Pa't^r f»-mIl'i-ttB, father <!f a ^^imilf . 

mx V9-bl8'cym, peace be with you. 

P^n-dSn'tf IX't?, wft«2e Oe Miit i«|Miidca|% 

P8r dX'^m, by the day. 

PSr ftn^n^oit by the year. 

P8r f^ 8t nS'l^fl, lAroti^i right and wromg^, 

P0r s6, by itself. 

P9-tI''ti-5 prin-eVM (Pf-4XBh'^)»a beg^ 

ging ^ the question. 
PSs'sf c5m-i-ta't\^i, Oe power <ifthe coim. 

ffr; on armed &0dy.. 
PSat mUr't^m, qfter death, 
Pn'm» fa'ci-€ (-sh$-«), at the first view. 
Pr6 S'ris St fo'cjs, /or our altars and 

hearthe. 
Pro bs'nfi p3b'lhc8, /«r tike jiiiUiefwd: 
Pr6 8t c5n, /or and agoinst. 
Prs f Sr'my, /^r /brmV eo&e. 
Pr6 hfte n'c^f for this time. 
PV9-TI'^, it being provided f a condition 1 

astipulation. 
PQ'nj^^ f X'dS9, Pwtie, or bad, faith. 

Quftn'tym sfif 'ff-clt, a s^flteient quantity 
Qui ti&nfl'tu-lU 8fi8'ti-net, he who brougbh 

us over sustains us. 
Uuld'niinc, toikot now ? a newsmonger. 
Qald^rS qud, wAot for what ; an esftaoA- 

lent, 
QuSn'd^m, Jkavin^ been formerly, 
QuA'tf, a share, a proportion, 

Bi'rf a'Tjfl, a rare Mrd; a prodigy* 
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a redtumg a fontum to an akmrditg, 
]U%-i]Hte'c»t'ln p&'of, iMf ht v$t m jmom. 

Bcl'r^ Wc\4m (f S'lh^-Ss), cotua *e to »« 

knowm s — a teui </ lont. 
S^Sn'dvm llr't^m, according to art, 
BS-rHi'tim, m liiM order. 
Bi^U'i-* li-mU'i-bOs ey-ittn'tyr, Itfce m 

cured fry 2tt0. 
Bl'n^ dx'9, tptc&4mt day, 
8x'n9 quft nte, miCikMiC wUdkiiot;— oitiii- 

liwpeitwiUa Miufj£um. 
Su&v'i-^r In mo'ds, f Or'ti-t?' In i6y #m»- 

tf e m Manlier, k>U tii exeentiMi. 
Biib rS'fif , wider tX« roee ; oeerMf. 
Sa'X ^n'f-rXs, 4f «£e OKU kind ; iMCuluir. 
Btt'vm cul'qa?, to each Ate own, 
Bfim'mym bft'nyin, lAe cAi^ good, 

TC DS'fin, a ikynm qf^^raise, 

T<m^i9 my-ttn'tvr, Oe ttmee are changed. 



Tit*n la-cSg'ni-tfi «i 






t^l-ti-m&'tvm, the loot «tgh; 
Cnf ▼S'g^, with one voie^ ; mumtMeiuff . 
t)'ti-l8 dai'Gl, t*e «e^ lottt the agreett- 
Ue, 

Ya'd^ mS'cvm, go wHk me, 

Vfi'nl — vl'dl— vl'cl, Icame—Ieow^J 

conquered, 
V^r-ba'tim it llt^i&'tim, loenf for word 

and Utter for letter, [is enough, 

VHT'iHfm 8&t 8al-pi-«n'tl, a word to the wise 
Vl et llr'mis, hff wiain force, 
Vt'it, by way of, 

Vl'c^ ver'sf, tjke reverMk [erteeee. 

Vis in-«r'ti-ae (jn-^r'shf-S), the force oftn- 
Vl'v9 vy cf , iy tAe tiving voice ; iy loeni 

(^ nuntth, 
VSx pSp'v4l, vSx D«'I, the voice i^ ike 

jMopfe, tJke ooiee ^^ OodL 



3« Modem Languages. 



4^ JMSmC 4f the worde and pkraeee are from Ike F^reneh ; and many of tibem haee a 
forHaXLy Jtn^kiud prommdatunu—jSbbrematiou, It., BaKan, 

Beaux eaprita (bflz fs-prfi')} mm <(f wit. 
Belles-lettres (bJiI-I6t'tr), polite <tCerataire. 
BUou (b«-zhA') a jewel, 
Blllet-doQx (hXl'l9-dt'), a love letter. 
Bizarre (b6-zilr0f leAiMetcoi ; fsaUastieaL 
Bizarrerie (bC-ztti>r60i wAttneieolMeee. 
Bonhomniie (b0-iid-m6')> good-natured 

eimpUeity, 
Bon jour (bSn zhiki'), good day$ good 

morning. 
Bon mot (bSn Ri5')» o leittieieiii. 
Bon soir (b5n swUr), good evening, 
Bon ton (b8n-t5ng), fashion, 
Bon vivant (bfin ve-rang')» a good Uver» 
Bouquet (b6'kfi or bd-kaO« a nosegay. 
Bqudoir (bd-dwtfrO> a small private room. 
Brochure (brd-shurOy apamphieL 

Cabriolet (k&b-r^-^-la')} a one-horse chaise. 
Canaille (k^-nal'), the dregs qf the people. 
C&p-9-pi3', from head to foot. 
Carte blanche (k&rt bUtnah), itnJizuted 
power. 



A It (& fin), iffter eke maniMr. 

X Xlk mSde, according to the fashion, 

Aide-de-ounp (ad'^ULwng), at 
toageneral, 

im-^te^r'j a lover qf an art or sdenee. 

Amende honorable (tMnillnd ft-nA-iU'bl), 
anapt^gyt r^aration. 

Attach^ (ftt4l.-flhaO) « iwreeti attadted to a 
legation. 

Apropos (&p-r^p5), to eke purpose f by the 
by; opportunely. 

An fait (5 fa), skilful f expert f experi- 
enced. 

Au levoir (9 x^'yw'<Sit'\good4tyifarewtXL 

^n'ts dSL fe (fa) [Portuguese], an aet of 
faith t— tke iiirmii^ qf a heretic 

Badinage (b9l-d$-nSLzhO> pieasantryi tri- 

Bftg-9-telle', a trffie. 
Ballet (b&l-laO) a kind qfmxmic donee. 
Beau monde (b9 mSnd), the faOionabU 
world. 
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ph&p-fr-8D% « M»J 4f JUetf or Mqp. 
Chateau (shftt-S')* « eowtlr- i f wrt . 
Chef d'oBUvra (flhM^vr'), a muterpieee, 
Otaevaox de firise (sher-A df ftts')> « f<«M 

^wood set wHk tpikes. 
plilf4^il-iiier', a rag-pieker. 
Cicerono (cU-ch^rS'119 or ■la^lO'Df) 

[It.], « gvide. 
Ci-devant (8«-d9-Tftng')> f<»rmeri9. 
CIiqur(kl6k), ajiorty. 
CSmine 11 faut (f5), <w tt «*4mU be. 
C8n ^-mO'r^ [It.], wieft love or tnettmitiM. 
ConnolBSfliir (kSn-nia-sOr' or IsX/Ort^ 

sQr'), a ertfie. 
CSn'lif (k8n'J9), Zmoo <tf cftM»e«> 
C8n-tdur', oirtltiM ^ a Jigyre. 
Convenazioiie (kSn^vfr-Mt-z^ntt) 

[It.]» a meeting tf eompanif. 
Corps (k0r), a body ef moi or troope. 
Cortege (kBr-tazhO, a train ^ attexAuite. 
Cta-lettr' d9 rS^e, roee-eolor. 
Coup d*6Ut (k6 d&-tl'), a etrtike nf elaU 

poUcff, 
Coup da grace (kd df gittsOi ^ «Mre]h 

Coop de main (kd dQ mftng'}, a eudden 

Coap d'oeil (kd dfil'), « I'toMe itf CU oyo. 
Coup de Boleil (kft d^ 854al')» a eunstroke, 
Ceate toe eottte (kdl kf kfit), cAft «taC il 



m^Stit(!^^M'),m0lrOilmgi0heefappUme9^ 
EU^ (E-ttT'), a ]m^ 
Slite (i-^MO, <ft« cibrnm vr ftert /wrt. 
Embonpoiiit Oing'bSng-pwftiig'), good 

eoitditio%» 
Emeute (a-matO> <m %proarf a Hat, 
Encore (SLng-kBr'), again. 
lEm maaae (ling-mis'), in a bodjf or maoa. 
Ennui (ite-wSO* weatisomenees ; kuoitude. 
En pas8«it (ing pSuMHJ^), in paomng. 
En route (Hug rdt'), en eft« ««qf. 
Bntrto (Vng-^ri'), enenmse ; frimlogo of 

entrance, 
Bn«M nous (Uig'tt nd'), Mvowi a»ree7TCK 
Entrepdt (tag'tr^-pdOi a «areibo«M; « 

euii^ 
Bsprit de eoipe (^piC' df kSr'), tke opirtt 

if ike eompoKjf to wMek one bdengo^ 

FiL-^e', the front. 

Faux pas (Ift p&Oi « iUiv^ ^^^P* * 

Pdte cbaakptae (fat abkm-p&trOy • «vnrf 

fetUxofd. 
Feu de jole (Itt d? shwU')* ^ ftoi^e* 
Feailleton (iiBtl^9-t5ng'), avmaO, Uaff^. 

a aeosppLemaA to a newepapen — a tale. 
FiHe 4e ekamfan (fit d? dilm'br),.« 



Ft-n&'l9 [It.], tike etooe ; the I<ut piece. 
Fit-feilr', a 



Debris (di-tarr), ffragmente, rkbbiek, 
IMbut (dS4>A')« jl^ eppearsnee. 
Denouement (df-nA'mttag'), the dSoeo»er§ 

ef apleL 
Dernier reasort (d«m-y4r' iOhiBi'), tike 

Uut resort, 
De trop (d^ trs')* too mticjk. 
Devoir (d«v-wtfrO, tfuty. 
Dieu et mon droit (dfi'U S m9ng drwft), 

Qod and my ri^. 
Dolce fox niente (dfil'ch^ fUr n^-Cn't^) 

[It.], ddighifid Manre. 
Donble^ntendre (d6'bl-a.n-tSn'dr}, on ez- 

preasien that may be tmieratood in tmo 

difflsrent ways. 
Douceur (dft-siir'), a bribe. 

Eau-de-vie (d^^-vfi'). "water if lifrs,** 

brandy. 
Eclaireiesement (HEl^Lr'ejs-mttng'), m 



CMnfOB (gl»r.iSn')« a »ey» er •• 

Gens d'armes (zhan dSLrmO* crmadpeMce. 

Goftt (g6), tseta ; teeliMtiieii. 

Hauteur (hS-tttr'), hmigMhteoo, 

fioni eoit qui raal y penee (IM16' iwft kt 

mftl « pans) [Old Fr.], evUtokimwko 

eottlfemfca. 
Hors de combat QSt' d? k0ng4A')9iiet in m 
toji^ 



InMmdanee («DHi6-864UUi0i i^d^gbroneef 
vneoiteem, 

Je ne sais quoi (zb^ n^ b£ kwft')» •'' ^i!i*^w 

nottphat. 
Jet d'eau (zha dOO» a/oientotn t&ot OfwiM . 

1^ water. 
Jeu d'eeprit (zM d^-pff), a wcttieinii. 
Jen de mote (ziiA df m5'), « piay tgton 

words ; a pun, [mean. 

Juste milieu (shOst ma-lO'tt), tke ^^eUeii 
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Liqueur (l«-kiirO, a eor^oL 
Litterateur (l6-tSri«rtilr'), a Mtortrf 



M altn d'Mtel (matr 4A-tBI')» a Jto(eI-*Mp- 

0r; also a steward. 
Mai Apropos (m&l ftp-rgt-pO'), ttiuitftaftly; 

tndppoi'CMM* 
Mauvaise lianta (ms-vte' Sat'), Abe 

siame. 
Melange (mS*lftnzhOi a mizfure. 
M616e (Bii-laOi « not ; a eo^^lwC. 
Modiste (m5-dSBtO, a nulUHer, 
Monsieur (mfis-yiirOr^ i Mr, 
Morceau (miir-flS'), a morad. 



Natf (pi^f ), «lH^ ; orflBM. 
Najfvete (iDL^T-tiO* artUgmuts, 
NMmporte (n&ng-ptfrt')* iu> matter, 
Nom de guerre (ntai d? gAr')) > a» a^ 
Nqm de plume (lUSm d^ pltlm')» 3 ntsMd 

l|oncbala«M|^ii8n4ihjL-l&D8')» indiffitenee. 



Outr4 (d'tra), extravagrtmtf strmge. 
pax escellence (psir ek-BS-lStAs*), By^vuf 

ParterrJ H j^. a fiower garden, 

Parvenu^ff^?-°**')» ** vpstaH, 
Patois (pilH^O»a nutic orproviiuialdir' 

aleet. 
Penchant (paA-alittng'), jnelmatitfii ; Has, 
Pensea 4 moi (pi|Ln-6S' z& mw&), tiltnAc qf. 

me. 
Perdu (p6r-ddO» b«t >' given up, 
Petit-maltre (pet'tfi-ma'tr), a /op; • ms- 

eomb. 
Physique (ft-zSk'), pAymeoI eonedhUion. 
Plateau (pUL-tO'), on elevated plain ; toMe- 

land, 
Porte-monnaie(p9rt-m9n-na')» (fjlatpurae, 
FrVttUf. d5n'n» [It.], a fint-rate female 

Piot6g« (prft-t9*«ht')9 • fereon wubr Ike 
pretectun fif a/ofitkeir, 

[the eiert, 
Clui viye (kS vSvO, v>ho goes therel on 

Ba0»ftt (fMrifi'^t.^ UglUff-muMtd di^ 



Bettanrataitr (nBs-tA-iHttrO, tt« keeper ef 

on eaj&ng-honse. 
Resume (rfo'y-ma'), a MMtiaary. 
Seveille (r^Tii' or r^vil'yl), tto MAm- 
^ Mf dnoR teat. 
Sdle (r5l), apart or cAaraeter ta a plof. 
Rou6 (rd-aOi a diaskpoXed person. 
Ruse de guerre (rdz d? g&r'), a «erBtajpnn 
Ufawr. 

Sang-froid (sUig-frwlL'), ceoJneM, indtf- 

Sans (Mng or Mlnz), wttftottt. 

Bans cic^monie (aiUig saL^ra-m^nS), ««tt*- 

oKt eorsmony. 
SanH culottes (sUng-ky-lfit'), ragamMfins, 
Sauve qui pent (s5v k6 ptt), <ct Mm save 

Umseff who eon. 
Savant (sil<v«n«0> « tatraMl man. 
Sbirri (sbd'rS) \lU]^poUu qffieers. 
Sobriquet (s9b-rS-ka')« a niekmme, 
Soi-disant (swft'da.zlLng'), self-stfled, 
Soixfo (swft.-K&0> on^wmlR^ party. 
Sotto voce (sSt'td TS'cb^) [It.], tm a eq^ 

or low voice. 
Souvenir (sdv-nfir'), a remembraneer. 

Tableau (t&b-l5'), a picture, a ntpreoeiita- 

Hon, [Aotief. 

Table d*hdte (taLO)! d5t0» pubUe table qfa 
Tapis (tup's), a oorpsC — •< On thetapte," 

UTtder eonsideratimu 
T6te-A^t§te (tat-^-tatOt fiu9 to faieei a 

private interview, 
Tiera-€tat (t6-4r'2a-ta'>, ** «*»* e»ta««; 

ths Commons of France, 
Tin^ the prevaiting fashion* 
Toumure (|dr-narO) «A<7« 1 personal ap- 

pearanee. 
Tout ensemble (tdt' ttng-eitm'bl), the whoto 

taken together, [tragedian. 

Tragedienne (tiU-zha-de-«nO, a female 

Yalet de chambre (vAH? d? shftmbrO, a 
^iwtmon ; a waiting servants 

Vaudeville (v6d-v6l')> a comedy inter- 
spersed with songs. 

Vis^-vis (v«z'»-v60i A«« <<» A««f « ?«■- 
ooaoppomte. * 

Vive le roi (v8v I9 rwftO> '01V ^v' ^ 

VoiMi (vwMaO see there! 
Vraisemblance (vrS-^aim-blliiB'), Wi 
U truth i proMUitg, 
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IX. The Ten Commandments. 

ExoD. XX. 9—17. 

L Thoa shall hare no other gods before me. 

n. Thou shalt not make onto tAe any graven image, or any Hke- 
iiess of any thii^ that is in heaven aboye, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth : Thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them, nor serve them : for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon die children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my 
* commandments. 

m. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

IV. Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six days qjialt 
thou labor, and do all thy work : but the seventh day is the Sabbath' 
of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor. 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates : ibr in six days' ' 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in tMks, 
rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the SaoRlh- 
and hallowed it - » 

V. Honor thy &ther and thy mother ; that thy days may be lQ|Uf 
upon the land which the Lord tiiy God giveth thee. '^j^. 

VL Thou shalt not kill. ^^& \ ^' 

Vn. Thou shalt not commit adultery. -^^Bp- 

Vm. Thou shalt not steal -^-y. 

f IX. Thou shalt not bear &lse witness against thy neiglibtitt; ' 
X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shalt not covet 

thy neighbor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 

0X| nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 




The Sum of the Ten Ck>mmandmei;Lt8. 

Matt. XXQ. 8I^-iO. 

Then one afikem tohick was a lawyer , ashed him a question, 
tempting him, and saying^ » , 

Master i which is the great commandment in the law 9 

Jesus said unto him, Thou shaU love the Lord thy God wUh oS 
thy heart, and with aU thy soul, and wiQi oil thy mind. 

This is the first and great commandment. And ihe second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

On these two commandments hgfigaU the law and ihe pnjMB. 
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The BeatitadeB. 

Matx. V. 1—12. 

2lnti mlns t^e mitltttuties, fie fnent tip Into a mottntain.; 

Bttli tolien i^e faoad set, fife tind^ksi came unto f^im : 
9nti fie (fptneti fife motttfi, an tansj^t tfiem, 0fts(ns, 
)3Ie00e))i ate tfie poor in »fixii : for ^ett0 fe tj^e ftfnstioin of 

lieabeti* 
Wta^tti ate tfieg tfiat mourn : for tfieg sj^all it comfbrteti* 
33le00eti ate tfie nteeit: for tj^es sfiall ti^ettt tfie eatt|i. 
HSlzMtti ate t^es Inflict tio fiunset an)) tj^itst adftet tigfiteontf^ 

ne00 : fot tfieg sfiall tie 0lleti« 
33Ie00eti are t]^e ntetctful : tot tfieg sfiall ofctatn tnetcsf* 
13le00eti ate tfie putt in fieatt : fot tfies sj^all see ®oti« 
JUtSiHt'O ate ti^e peaee^^maftets : tot t^eg sij^all be calleti tge 

ej^iltiten of <5oti« 
Btoiseti ate tfiej foj^o ate }iet0entteti fot xi^ffitowint»%* saite : 



s 



tl^eti^j^ tfie ftmstiOTn of i^tabrnx 



lt»ilmixe ge, Inj^en men sfiall te6ile gon» anti ]iec0ecute Tspu, 
ant tfl^all sag all manner of tbtl againstt gon fJKfeelg for mg saite : 
. S^j^otce, anti tie exceetitng glati ; for great fe gonr retnarti in 
iinmn ; tot 00 persecuteti t|eg tj^e propf^st infiicfi fnere before 



The Lord's Prayer. 

Matt. YI. 9— IS. 



. inu name ; my n,cnycu>fn eoTne; my tM^ ^ (wne 



on eatm ctd U id in neaven. ^^^Uv e tid €nid clay 

toe ^ ffaive {ne79t mai lted/uu f4 €iaa in^ ^ ud . Q^tia 
uaa iid n^^ i n{o {em^^aiian, l^u^ ae^ve^ jQf^ ^^nrb 
et^ic; ^ i n^ id me dinac^fn, a/na me /vo^u^et^ 
and me ^w^, ^ eve%, Q^fnen . f%f 
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FStOYEBBS AND FBBCEPT8. 



F&OVISKBS. 



/ '' 



/ 



A Uar 18 daring to^nrards God, and a coward towards man. 

A. glutton lives to eat, a wise man eats to live. 

Dobt thou k>Te life f llien wa$l9 not tim^ for time is the staff tluit 
life is made ofl 

Honesty is tlie best policy ; but lie who acts i:^on that prin^siple is 
not an honest man. He only is honest who does that whidi is lig^t 
because it is right, and not'&om motives of policy. 

He who says What he likes, shall hear what he doed not like. 

If you will not take pains, pains will take you. 

If every one would mend one, all the world would be mended. 

It is good to b^^ well, but better to end well. 

Promises may get fiiends, but it is peifbnnance that keeps t&em. 

To confess tluit you have changed your mind is to confess yourself 
wiser to-day than yesterday. 

The best throw with the dice is to throw them away. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 



CKUELTY TO ANIMALS. ; 

i would not enter on hiy ilist of friends, * 

(Though graced with polished mamiers and fine sefkse^ 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail ■ ^' ^^^ 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; ' 

tut he that has humanity, forewarned, " ■ * ^ 

Will tread aside, aijid let the reptile live. ^ ' 

•For they are all, — the meanest things that are, — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who- in his si^^reign wisdom made<^them aH— Caiopef. 

EPIOSAM. — Dum vimnmSf vivcmus, 

" Live while you five," the epicure would say/ . 

And seize the pleasures of the present day; 

** Live while you live,** the sacred preacher cries, 

And give td God each moment as it flies. « 

Lord, in my views let both united be.; 

I live in pleasure- when I live to thee. -^ Doddridge* 

» 

THE END. 
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WORCESTER'S SERIES JF DlCTlONW 
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